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THIv  new  year  has  started  ofT  with  an  interest  in  evervthing  per¬ 
taining  to  Fan  American  development  that  is  more  than  gratify¬ 
ing.  Tlie  corresjxmdence  of  tlie  Fan  American  Union  during 
the  month  of  January  shows  a  marked  increase  over  that  of 
one  vear  ago.  It  is  characterized,  moreover,  by  the  large  number  of 
letters  which  have  come  from  men  of  inlluence  and  learning  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  desire  throughout  the  United  States,  and  even  in 
Ivuroi)e  and  the  Orient,  for  accurate  information  about  Latin  American 
countries,  and,  in  turn,  throughout  all  Latin  America,  for  data  concerning 
matters  in  the  United  States  naturally  of  interest  to  those  countries, 
justifies  the  efforts  which  the  Fan  American  Union  has  been  making  for  a 
more  general  awakening  to  the  ajiiireciation  of  the  imjiortance  of  Fan 
American  commerce  and  comit\'.  In  harmony  with  this  growth  of  corre- 
sjiondence  and  its  characteristic  features  there  has  been  a  notable  increase 
in  the  demand  for  the  Mo.n'Tiii.v  Hi  llfvTin,  esjiecially  from  men  of  that 
class  whose  word  and  interest  count  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
better  ac(|uaintance  among  nations. 


IWN  A.MIiKlCAX  SOCIKTV  oK  THE  rNITED  ST.\TES. 

13y  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Bi  eehtin  is  off  the  jiress  the  Fan  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  the  United  States  will  have  been  act  nail  v  organized, 
file  first  stejis  toward  its  organization  were  taken  one  year  ago,  but 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Fan  American 
ITiion  to  give  sulVicient  time  to  the  arrangement  of  the  details,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  two  or  three  distinguished  Latin  Americans  who 
e.xiiected  to  come  to  this  country  and  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Union  were 
obliged  to  give  up  their  jilans  for  eoming,  the  actual  organization  was 
deferred  until  the  jiresent  season.  Recently  a  letter  was  sent  out  to  all 
those  who  were  invited  a  year  ago  to  become  charter  members  asking 
them  if  they  renewed  their  desire  to  be  associated  with  a  societv  of  this 
kind.  The  rejilies  have  been  most  gratifying  and  already  nearly  150 
men  of  the  highest  responsibility  and  eharacter  have  expressed  their 

14!) 


SEXHOK  JOSE  MARIA  IJA  SILVA  PARANHOS,  BARON  DO  RIO  BRANCO,  LATE 
MINISTER  OK  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  BRAZIL. 

Baron  do  Rio  Branoo,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  Pan  .Vmeriea,  died  in  Rio’de  Janeiro,  Febrirary  lO. 
1912.  The  services  he  rendered  to  his  country  have  been  manifold  and  important— a  lawyer  of 
wide  learniuit,  a  historian,  and  a  diplomat. 
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desire  to  cooperate  in  this  movement.  In  the  circular  letter  sent  out 
it  is  stated  that  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  is  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  showing  hospitality  and  courtesies  to 
eminent  citizens  of  the  20  sister  Latin  American  Republics  who  might 
be  visiting  the  United  States;  and,  second,  of  generally  promoting, 
without  commercial  or  political  character,  better  acquaintance  between 
the  representative  men  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  American 
nations. 


NOTABLE  ADDRESS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has 
delivered  a  number  of  notable  addresses,  but  few,  if  any,  have  been 
more  important  than  the  one  which  he  prepared  for  the  banquet  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association,  held  in  New  York  City,  January  19, 
1912.  The  subject  of  his  discussion  w'as  “The  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
Some  Incidental  Obligations  in  the  Zone  of  the  Caribbean.”  The  Pan 
American  Union  has  received  so  many  requests  for  this  speech  that  it 
has  secured  some  extra  copies  from  the  State  Department  and  will  be 
glad  to  place  them  in  the  hands’of  all  persons  who  may  desire  them. 


THE  LAKE  C.^RRIERS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  Lake  Carriers’  Association  is  an  organization  made  up  of  the 
ship  owning,  operating,  and  building  interests  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  the 
United  States.  Their  vessels  conduct  a  commerce  each  year  valued  at 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  their  traffic  through  the  well- 
known  Suez  Canal  is  the  greatest  traffic  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  importance  of  the  growing  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  they  invited  the  Director  General  to  be  their 
guest  of  honor  at  the  annual  banquet  which  they  gave  at  Hotel  Pont- 
chartrain,  Detroit,  onj January  18,  1912.  Kxtracts  from  the  Director 
General’s  address  are  given  elsewhere. 


SPECIAL  NEWSPAPER  ATTENTION  TO  LATIN  AMERICA. 

It  is  with  real  satisfaction  that  the  Pan  American  Union  sees  such 
great  papers  as  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  American 
entering  actively  upon  a  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  general  possibilities  of  Latin-Amcrican  countries  better 
known  among  their  readers.  For  five  years  this  office  and  its  Director 
General  have  been  doing  their  best  to  make  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  realize  the  importance  of  giving  more  attention  to 
the  Latin  American  countries.  There  has  been  a  growing  interest  among 
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the  ])ai)ers.  and  eacli  year  tliey  have  devoted  more  s])ace  in  botli  their 
news  ami  editorial  columns  to  Latin  America,  but  now  there  is  a  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  awakening  which  is  most  gratifying.  About 
the  1st  of  I'ebruary  Mr.  Stephen  Ilonsal,  the  well-known  writer  and  news- 
pajier  correspondent,  started  on  a  visit  to  all  the  princijial  countries  of 
South  America  as  a  special  commissioner  of  the  Xew  York  rimes.  He 
began  his  journey  via  Panama  and  the  west  coast,  and  will  gradually 
work  his  way  all  around  the  continent.  He  is  sending  both  cable  and 
letter  news  about  these  countries  to  be  jniblished  in  the  Times.  About 
the  same  time  Mr.  Ivrnesto  T.  Simondetti,  one  of  the  best-known  news¬ 
paper  men  of  Latin  America,  who  has  been  located  for  a  number  of  years 
in  Mexico,  started  for  Argentina  on  a  sjiecial  commission  given  him  by 
Mr.  William  R.  Hearst,  of  the  Xew  York  American.  He  is  to  devote  his 
time  to  an  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  commercial  reciprocity 
between  the  Argentine  Reimblic  and  the  United  States  and  then  to  the 
princijile  of  a  similar  development  between  the  United  vStates  and  other 
Latin  American  countries.  In  view  of  the  hard  struggle  which  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  made  to  get  the  American  newsiiajiers  to  really  do 
something  of  this  kind,  it  is  dinicult  to  measure  the  terms  of  our  satis¬ 
faction  in  recording  the  jirogress  that  is  now  being  made  for  proper  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Pan  American  field. 


PANAMA  CANAL  TOLLS. 

'I'hat  the  Director  General's  jiersonal,  unolVicial  statement  in  regard 
to  Panama  Canal  tolls  was  timely,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  over  i,(K)o 
newsjiapers  in  the  LTiited  States  have  commented  u])on  it  editorially. 
While  very  few  editors  ajijiear  to  be  in  favor  of  a  canal  essentially  free 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  great  majority  advocate  the  least 
tolls  feasible.  There  is  a  jirevailing  ojiinion  that  vessels  engaged  solely 
in  the  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States  should  be  allowed  to  jiass  the  canal  free  or  at  a  small  charge,  but 
there  is  an  extreme  variance  of  o])inion  as  to  what  should  be  the  tolls 
on  foreign  vessels  or  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  I'oreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Rejiresentatives  of  the  United  States  is  hard  at  work  holding  hearings 
on  the  (jnestion  of  tolls  and  will  jirobably  recommend  legislation  before 
this  session  of  Congress  i:,  comiileted. 


Tin-;  i-'oi  KTii  ckntkal  a.mkkican  conkkrknct-:. 

On  the  I  St  of  January  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  received  from  .Managua, 
Xicaragua,  a  cablegram  from  the  olTicers  of  the  Fourth  Central  .American 
Conference  informing  it  of  the  inauguration  of  this  important  convention. 


i 


DR,  Ll'IS  M.  DR.^UO. 


o 


Notoil  .\rnonliiU'  statesman  atid  authority  on  international  law  who  has  iweepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Carnettie  Kndowtnent  for  International  I’eace  to  visit  the  fniteil  States  this  fall.  Dr.  Drago 
will  probably  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  leading  institntiotis  of  I  his  country  dtiriti);  his  stay. 
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at  which  were  present  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  Nicaragua,  Hon. 
Diego  Manuel  Chamorro,  and  the  under  secretary  of  foreign  relations, 
Hon.  J.  Andres  Urtecho,  besides  the  delegates  from  the  Central  American 
States.  Costa  Rica  was  represented  by  Dr.  Manuel  Echevarria  y  Aguilar, 
Salvador  by  Dr.  Cayetano  Ochoa,  Dr.  Manuel  M.  Giron  represented 
Guatemala,  Dr.  Satumino  Medal  represented  Honduras,  and  Dr.  Mfiximo 
H.  Zepeda,  who  represented  Nicaragua,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
conference.  The  delegate  of  Costa  Rica  was  elected  secretary.  The  con¬ 
ference  adjourned  on  January  20,  the  next  place  of  meeting  to  be  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  date  January  i ,  1913.  These  conferences  are  held  by 
virtue  of  a  convention  concluded  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
December  27,  1907,  by  the  delegates  to  the  Central  American  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  Their  purpose  is  to  consider  the  most  efficient  and  proper  means 
of  bringing  uniformity  in  the  economic  and  fiscal  interests  of  Central 
America.  The  first  conference  was  held  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
January  i,  1909,  the  second  met  in  San  Salvador  in  1910,  and  the  third 
was  held  in  Guatemala  in  1911.  The  Bulletin  takes  pleasure  in  con¬ 
gratulating  the  conference  for  its  work  on  behalf  of  Central  American 
progress  and  community  of  interests. 


THE  PANAM.\-EACIE1C  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITIO.N. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  a  committee  representing’ the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  which  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
1915  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  visited  Washington 
to  confer  with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  committees  on 
foreign  affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejiresentativcs,  and  foreign 
diplomatic  officers  in  regard  to  the  participation  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  The  committee  consisted  of  Charles  C.  Moore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  exposition  company,  James  McNab,  Judge  Curtis  H.  Lindley, 
Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff,  who  will  be  the  director  of  exhibits,  and  who  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  known  exposition  man  in  the  world,  and  Theodore  Hardee, 
acting  secretary  to  the  president.  During  the  course  of  Mr.  Moore’s  stay 
he  personally  called  upon  all  the  Latin  American  ambassadors  and  min¬ 
isters,  being  introduced  to  them  by  the  Director  General,  and  expressed  to 
them  not  only  the  hope  that  their  countries  would  accept  the  invitation  to 
take  part,  which  would  be  extended  to  them  presently  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  but  that  each  dijilomat  would  visit  San  Francisco  himself 
and  select  the  site  for  the  building  of  his  country.  Mr.  Moore  went  away 
feeling  convinced  that  the  majority  of  the  Latin  American  countries  would 
be  represented  at  San  Francisco  and  would  send  exhibits  a  credit  alike 
to  them  and  to  the  exposition  itself. 


Phototprapli  by  HarrN-Kwint?. 

HONORABLE  EDWIN  V.  MORGAN. 

Who  has  been  elevated  to  the  position  of  United  States  Ambassador  to  Brazii  from  that  of  Min¬ 
ister  to  Portugal.  Mr.  Morgan  has  previously  held  diplomatic  positions  in  Cuba,  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay,  and  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  Latin  America. 
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loO 

XKW  rXITi;i)  STATKS  AMHASSADOK  T(  t  MKAZIL. 

( )ne  of  the  most  imi)ortant  a])pointnieiits  whicli  have  been  made  in 
the  United  States  dii)lomatic  service  for  some  time  is  tliat  of  Hon.  Udwin 
V.  Morgan  as  ambassador  to  Hrazil.  I'ew  men  in  the  foreign  service 
of  any  country  liave  at  his  age  enjoyed  such  an  extended  experienee. 
Aside  from  earlier  consnlar  work  in  the  Far  Ivast,  he  has  been  minister 
to  Cuba,  minister  to  Uruguay  and  I’araguay,  and  minister  to  Portugal. 
Ill  each  country  he  has  made  an  excellent  record  for  himself.  He  fully 
a])])reciates  the  imjiortance  of  the  Latin-Anierican  rejniblics  and  the 
jiossibilities  of  their  commerce  and  their  inllnence  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  His  presence  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  can  not  fail  to  do  nuich  to 
promote  closer  relations  between  the  great  Republic  of  brazil  and  the 
United  vStates. 


\t;\V  MIXISTKR  KRO.M  PANAMA. 

Ivlsewhere  in  the  Bi'LI.KTIn  is  a  brief  descrijition  of  the  reception  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  vSr.  Don  Ricardo  Arias,  minister  of 
Panama,  which  took  place  on  January  i6,  ipi2,  at  the  White  House. 
vSr.  Arias  has  always  been  prominent  in  the  jtublic  affairs  of  Panama  and 
will  be  sincerel\  welcome  as  a  new  memlier  of  the  (loverning  Hoard. 


A  WORD  OF  PRACTICAL  CAI  TION. 

While  the  Pan  American  Union  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to 
make  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America  better  known  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  in  turn,  to  make  the 
United  States  better  known  throughout  Latin  America,  it  realizes  that 
this  form  of  publicity  and  spread  of  information  carries  with  it  certain 
jienalties.  On  the  same  ]irinci])le  that  any  description  of  a  new  coun¬ 
try,  city,  or  enterprise  attracts  all  classes  of  jxrsons,  and  some  unde¬ 
sirable  ones  as  well  as  those  who  will  carry  good  ami  are  sincere  and 
earnest,  correspondingly  there  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  United  .States 
and  Ivurfipe  who  are  taking  advantage  of  gullible  Americans  and  luiro- 
jieans  to  advertise  all  kinds  of  rare  oiiportunities  for  making  monev 
in  Latin  America  which  never  can  be  realized.  There  is  a  tendency 
already  to  place  large  and  attractive  advertisements  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  telling  of  rich  gold,  silver,  jilatinum,  and  other  mines  of 
doubtful  value.  There  is  vast  mineral  wealth  all  over  Latin  America, 
but  foolish  schemes  to  exploit  these  are  being  started  just  as  has 
always  been  done  in  the  Lbiited  States  for  mines  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
country.  We  advise  readers  of  the  Mo.ntiilv  Hi  llivTi.x  and  jiersons 
who  may  be  interested  in  Latin  America  to  go  slow  in  investing  in  these 
alleged  magnificent  opiiortunities. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  regular  letters  and  reports 
from  Capt.  Granville  R.  Fortescue,  of  its  staff,  who  is  now  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  after  havdng  visited  the  countries  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  From  Argentina  he  goes  to  Uruguay  and  then  to 
Brazil.  On  the  Bluccher,  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  which 
sailed  from  New  York  on  January  20,  C.  Edward  Albes,  of  the  staff 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  proceeded  to  South  America  on  a  trip  of 
investigation  and  study.  In  February,  Franklin  Adams,  the  chief 
clerk  and  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  will  probably  make  a  special  journey 
to  Venezuela.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  by  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  Latin  American 
countries  this  institution  is  kept  constantly  in  touch  with  the  latest 
commercial,  material,  industrial,  and  governmental  conditions. 


DR.  DR.AGO’S  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES. 

It  is  good  news  that  Dr.  Luis  M.  Drago  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  to  come  from  his  home 
at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  to  the  United  States,  and  deliver  a 
series  of  addresses.  Dr.  Drago  is  reported  as  intending  to  go  first  to 
Europe  and  then  come  later  to  the  United  States.  He  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  world  on  international  law  and  his  name 
has  become  known  all  over  the  world  in  connection  with  the  “  Drago  Doc¬ 
trine.”  In  1902  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  he  also  represented  Argentina  at  The  Hague  in  1907.  He 
is,  moreover,  a  member  of  the  tribunal  which  in  1910  decided  the 
Atlantic  fisheries  case  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  will  probably  be  tendered  a  banquet 
by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States,  and  will  also  be  shown 
special  courtesies  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  other  cities,  aside  from 
the  attention  of  the  universities  which  he  will  address.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  who  has  charge  of 
this  work  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing 
the  acceptance  of  Dr.  Drago. 

In  a  communication  which  the  Director  General  has  received  from 
Dr.  Butler,  he  corrects  the  newspaper  report  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  distinguished  Argentinian  was  coming  here  for  the  special  purpose 
of  lecturing  at  Columbia  University,  and  says: 

We  certainly  hope  that  he  will  lecture  at  Columbia  University,  but  he  does  not 
come  to  America  for  that  purpose,  but  rather  to  visit  institutions  of  learning,  centers 
of  population,  organizations  of  citizens,  etc.,  as  an  unofficial  representative  of  the 
civilization  of  Latin  America,  in  order  that  he  may  interpret  that  civilization  more 
fully  to  us  and  equip  himself  better  to  interpret  our  civilization  at  home. 


SENOR  DON  EMILIO  C.  JOUHERT. 

Retiring  Minister  of  the  Dominiean  RepuV)lic  to  the  United  States.  As  a  member 
of  the  (Joverning  Hoard  of  the  Pan  .\meriean  Union,  Seflor  Jout)ert  always  dis¬ 
played  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  this  institution,  which  has  won  for  him  the 
respect  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  eontaot.  The  Hulletin  takes  this 
opportunity  to  offer  its  Ijcst  wishes  for  his  continued  success. 
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CI  P  For  M(»NSi:i(;XKl  K  KI  SSHLI..  ■ 

Mgr.  William  T.  Russell,  rector  of  vSt.  Patrick’s  Church,  Washington, 
I).  C.,  was  j)resente(l  on  January  22,  1912,  with  a  loving  cup  by  the  (lOv- 
erning  Roanl  and  the  executive  otTicers  of  the  Pau  American  Union- 
'I'his  cu])  and  the  presentation  occasion  are  described  more  fully  011 
another  page  of  this  issue.  We  congratulate  Mgr.  Russell  ujkhi  receiving 
this  expression  of  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  the  gentlemen  who  cotn- 
])ose  the  Governing  Board  and  executive  staff  of  this  institution.  The 
Pan  American  Thanksgiving  ceremonies  inaugurated  by  him  have 
attracted  world-wide  attention  and  have  been  of  a  sjiecial  benefit  in  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  peo])le  of  Washington  and  the  United  States  to 
the  im])ortance  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 


I'ROSPKKITV  OF  IRJMVIA. 

In  a  recent  communication  from  Capt.  Kortescue  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  staff,  he  had  the  following  to  say  about  Bolivia  on  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  that  country:  “The  prosperity  of  Bolivia  is  everywhere  evi¬ 
dent,  and  the  concession  just  granted  for  a  long  railroad  line  into  the 
‘Vungas’  shows  that  the  Government  is  doing  everything  to  encourage 
the  surest  means  of  developing  latent  resources.” 


VIKWS  OF  MR.  LORENZO  DANIELS. 

“Our  Hxpanding  Trade  with  South  America”  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  article  in  the  New  York  “Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Bulletin,”  of  Tuesday,  January  2,  1912,  written  by  Lorenzo 
Daniels,  of  the  Lamport  Holt  Line.  Mr.  Daniels  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  authorities  in  the  United  States  ujion  practical  trade  relations 
between  North  and  South  America.  In  this  article  he  discusses  the 
trans])ortation  facilities,  the  opportunities  for  American  enterprise,  and 
other  features  of  Pan  American  commerce  which  are  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  that  field. 


THE  MARKF:T  For  cotton  goods  in  LATIN  AMERICA. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  well-known  magazine  entitled  “Cotton,” 
published  monthly  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  an  article  under  the  head  of 
“The  South  and  Latin  America,”  prepared  by  the  Director  General, 
assisted  by  Kdward  .\lbes,  of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff,  which  dis¬ 
cusses  the  opjiortunities  in  Latin  America  for  the  export  trade  of  cotton 
textiles  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  together  with  future  jirospects 
for  southern  manufactures  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
article  answers  a  great  many  of  the  ciuestions  which  are  constantly  asked 
by  cotton  manufacturers  in  regard  to  this  field.  The  same  issue  also  con¬ 
tains  an  interesting  article  by  Hon.  Huntington  Wilson,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  LTiited  vStates,  entitled  “Markets  for  American 
Textiles,”  which  includes  a  discussion  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
along  with  those  of  luirojx*  and  the  Orient. 


A  X  unusually  littiu"  tribute  was  paid  to  Kev.  William  T.  llussell, 
rector  of  St.  Patrick’s  C'luirch,  Wasliington, on  Monday, 
/  %  January  22,  191 2,  when  the  ineinhers  of  the  (ioverning  Board 

and  the  executive  officers  of  the  Pan  American  Ihiioirpre- 
sented  him  with  a  handsome  lovinj?  cup.  The  hi<;h  e.steem  in  which 


liKV.  WILLIAM  T.  lU'SSELL,  HECTOR  OF  .ST.  PATRICK’S 
CHURCH,  WASHINGTNN,  D.  C. 


Monsignor  Russell  is  held  hy  the  distinguished  dijilomats  was  aptly 
expressed  in  the  presentation  remarks  and  in  the  appropriate  inscrip¬ 
tion  which  emhellishes  the  token. 

This  gift  comes  as  a  suitable  recognition  of  the  deep  interest  which 
Rev.  Russell  has  always  manifested  in  Latin  America  through  his 
continued  ell’orts  to  jiromote  the  cause  of  peace  and  confraternity 
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LOVING  CUP  PRESENTED  TO  MGR.  RUSSELL  BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  JANUARY,  22,  1912. 

The  cup  is  handsomely  embellished  with  facsimile  signatures  of  the  distinguished  presenters 
of  the  gift,  and  bears  the  following  inscript  ion;  “To  Mgr.  William  T.  Ru&sell  in  testimony 
of  high  appreciation  for  his  noble  efforts  in  favor  of  .the  confraternity.of  the  .\.merican 
Republics.^ 


LATIN  AMERICAN  TRIBUTE  TO  MGR.  RUSSELL. 
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between  tlie  United  States  and  the  otlier  Latin  American  Republics. 
It  stands  as  a  striking  appreciation  of  tlie  signal  honor  which  Mon¬ 
signor  Russell  has  paid  to  our  sister  Republics  to  the  south  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day  Pan  American  ma.ss.  This 
event  has  now  become  one  of  the  annual  holitlay  functions  at  the 
capital,  and  is  always  made  notable  by  the  honored  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  diplomatic 
corps  of  the  Americas,  and  other  high  dignitaries  both  of  cluirch 
and  state. 

The  presentation  was  made  in  St.  Patrick’s  rectory  by  Sr.  Don 
Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  minister  from  Costa  Rica,  assisted  by 
Sr.  Dr.  Pedro  Ezequiel  Rojas,  minister  from  Venezuela,  and  Sr.  Don 
Eduardo  Suarez  Mujica,  minister  from  Chile,  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  presentation. 

The  committee  also  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  present 
Rev.  Russell  with  photograph  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Lhiion. 

In  presenting  the  loving  cup,  Mr.  Calvo  said: 

The  mission  which  has  been  intrusted  to  us  could  not  possibly  be  more  honorable 
or  gratifyincr.  We  come  here,  dear  Monsignor  Russell,  to  present  to  you — on  behalf 
of  our  colleagues  of  the  three  .Vmericas — this  slight  token  of  our  high  appreciation 
of  the  great  interest  which  you  have  so  spontaneously  and  earnestly  shown  toward 
the  harmony  and  concord  of  all  the  nations  of  the  AVestern  Hemisphere.  By  the 
manifestation  of  these  noble  sentiments  you  have  added  a  new  jewel  to  the  crown 
of  exalted  virtues  which  girds  your  brow  as  a  most  worthy  minister  of  the  religion  of 
peace  and  love  among  men. 

Let  us  hope  that  you  will  kindly  deign  to  accejjt  it  as  a  pledge  that  we  shall  i)reserve 
with  true  reverence  the  remembrance  of  the  Christian  impulse  which  happily  inspired 
you  in  bringing  about  the  celebration  of  a  Pan  American  Thanksgiving  Day,  which 
we  earnestly  desire  will  continue  forever. 

In  response  to  these  remarks,  so  sincerely  expressive  in  tliought  and 
sentiment,  Monsignor  Russell  replied : 

This  unlooked-for  testimonial  of  your  appreciation  of  my  efforts  to  further,  as  far 
as  lay  in  my  power,  a  better  understanding  and  more  cordial  relation  among  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Republics  is  more  gratifying  to  me  than  words  at 
my  command  can  express.  Prompted  by  your  spontaneous  good  will  and  expressing 
the  feeling  of  Latin  America,  this  testimonial  will  be  prized  by  myself  and  the  devoted 
flock  under  iny  care,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  artistic  excellence,  but  still  more  for  the 
sentiment  of  Pan  American  fraternity  which  suggested  it  and  of  which  it  is  a  graceful 
symbol. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  only  now  after  more  than  100  years  of  national  existence 
we  are  just  beginning  to  understand  the  nations  south  of  us,  to  value  their  friendship, 
and  to  prize  the  advantage  of  mutual  commercial  relations.  While  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  with  far-seeing  wisdom  gladly  extended  to  Latin  America  the  hand  of 
friendship,  we,  your  nearest  neighbors,  with  inconceivable  blindness  have  persevered 
in  an  aloofness  that  was  as  injurious  to  ourselves  as  to  you. 

The  day  of  broader  and  more  generous  horizon  is  beginning  to  dawn.  Under  the 
leadership  of  statesmen  like  Blaine,  Root,  and  Knox,  and  through  the  zealous  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  broad-minded  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  the  people  of 
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llu*  rnitfd  aro  coiiiinj'  to  a))prt‘cialc  tlio  advantaj^o.^  t)f  I’ritMidsliip  with  the 

nations  wlioiii  Providence  has  y:iv(*n  us  as  our  neiirhhors. 

You  have  lu'en  |deased  tt)  speak  in  prais(“  of  the  itispiratioti  wltieli  prompted  me  to 
inauf;urat(“  tliis  eelet)ration.  In  sayin<;  this  you  hav(‘  (taid  me  the  tnost  delicate  eom- 
l)liment,  inastnuch  as  what  you  have  said  ituplies  that  I  have  h(‘(‘ti  trtte  to  tny  voca¬ 
tion.  For  the  Catholic  priest,  like  the  chttrch  he  represents  atid  lik(>  the  Divine 
Master  Himself,  tnust  fitrther  the  ititeri'sts  of  Christian  charity  atid  peace.  While 
eticotiracitii;  a  love  for  tiational  laws,  cuslotns,  and  traditions,  the  j)riest  .should  be  at 
the  satne  litne  anitnate<l  by  a  broad  catholic  spirit  of  charity  which  sets  its  face 
aftainst  national  atiitnosities,  sitspicions,  attd  hatreds.  The  catholic  spirit  aitns  at 
establishing  a  universal  brotherhood  atnoiifj  nations  as  ainon^  individuals.  If  1  have 
contribttled  iti  a  small  measttre  in  protnotitif;  the  cotifraternity  of  Atnerican  Kepub- 
lics,  I  have  been  tuore  than  atnjtly  rewarded  for  my  efforts  in  inauouratinti  this  annual 
celebration. 

Yoti  art*  pleased  tt)  exjtress  the  hojte  that  the  Pati  Atiu'rican  Thankss;ivin<;  Day 
Celebration  tuay  be  ]K*rpetuated.  Most  cordially  I  can  assure  yott  that  as  lon>;  as  I 
atii  rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Chttrch  the  |)(‘opl(“  atid  pastor  will  lx*  honored  in  welcoming 
you  on  ottr  natiotial  day  of  thanksu:ivin<;. 


EXPEDITIONS  OF  (iONZAEO  PIZAUUO  AND  FUANCISCO  DE  OKELLANA, 


TIIK  loador  of  this  exjualition  was  tlio  lainous  CDiKiuistaclor, 
(loiizalo  PizaiTo,  a  hall'  Iwothor  of  tho  coiKiueror  of  Poni. 
Toward  the  end  of  Felnniarv,  1541,  six  years  after  Belaleazar 
liad  left  for  New  (Jranada.  Pizarro  started  eastward  at  the 
head  of  what  was  then  eonsidered  a  lar<ie  and  well-e(iuii)ped  force 
of  men  —one  much  lar<>:er  than  that  at  the  disposal  of  Francisco 


tniipjf  cjonuertm 


THE  LICEXDIADO,  GONZALO  JIMENEZ  DE  QCESADA, 

CONQUEKOK  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

Pizarro  when  he  captured  Atahualpa  and  <;ained  jio.ssession  of  the 
<;reat  Inca  emiiire.  According;  to  Zarate,  he  had  under  his  command 
500  Spaniards,  100  of  whom  were  mounted,  and  4,000  Indians.  One 
item  of  the  commissary  department  was  8,000  (Herrera  makes  the 
number  5,000)  swine  and  llamas,  which  latter  were  called  by  the 
Sjianiards  ovejas  del  Peru  (Peruvian  sheep),  Pizarro  evidently  took 
the  Indian  literally  when  he  spoke  of  the  ruler  of  (Tmdirumarca  as  a 
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powerful  loi\l,  and  he  accordingly  started  on  his  undertaking  well 
eciuipped  and  prepared  for  a  long  and  vigorous  campaign. 

The  enterprise  that  was  begun  with  such  careful  preparation  and 
with  such  high  hopes  was  doomed,  so  far  as  its  immediate  object 
was  concerned,  to  have  a  disastrous  termination,  for  scarcelj^  had 
those  taking  part  in  it  reached  the  fastnesses  of  the  Amies,  but  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Quito,  when  their  difliculties  began.  The 
intense  cohl  ami  the  piercmg  winds  which  they  encountered  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  formidable  barrier  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  caused  untold 
suffering  and  occasioned  the  death  of  many  of  the  Indians.  Then, 
to  add  to  their  hardships,  they  experienced  one  of  those  frightful 
earthquakes  which  are  so  frequent  in  this  land  of  terrific  volcanoes. 
This  was  succeeded  hy  a  torrential  downpour,  by  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  which  seemed  to  portend  all  the  dire  calamities  that  thereafter 
ensued.  This  deluge  continued  unabatetl  for  weeks  and  so  saturated 
the  soil  that  progress  became  almost  impossible.  The  adventurers 
were  surrounded  by  swollen  streams,  dangerous  morasses,  ami  by 
forests  and  thickets  so  dense  that  they  had  to  hew  a  way  through 
them  by  axes  and  machetes.  Drenched  with  incessant  rains  that 
spoiled  their  food  and  equipment,  rotted  their  garments,  and,  as  the 
chronicler  Molina  expresses  it,  “bajitized  their  very  souls,”  they 
were  soon  confronted  with  starvation.  Their  live  stock,  including 
even  their  horses  and  dogs,  had  been  consumed,  and  they  were 
reducetl  to  subsisting  on  such  edible  fruits  and  herbs  as  they  could 
lind  in  the  forest. 

But  pressed  as  they  were  by  hunger  and  spent  by  toil  so  that 
they  could  scarcely  move,  these  determined  men  of  blood  and  iron 
still  persisted  in  their  course.  They  found  the  land  of  cinnamon, 
but  as  they  had  set  out  in  quest  of  El  Dorado  they  were  loath,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  countless  difficulties  which  beset  their  path,  to 
desist  from  their  undertaking.  In  order  to  make  better  headway, 
Pizarro  resolved  to  construct  a  brigantine,  lender  the  circumstances 
this  was  a  herculean  task,  for  he  had  neither  the  materials  nor  the 
necessary  workmen.  But  nothing  daunted,  the  much  needed  craft 
was  begun  without  delay.  “  For  iron,”  Zarate  informs  us,  “  they  used 
the  shoes  of  their  dead  horses,  and  in  lieu  of  pitch  they  availed 
themselves  of  a  gum  which  was  distilled  by  the  trees  there,  and  for 
oakum  they  made  use  of  the  old  garments  of  the  Indians  or  the 
shirts  of  the  Spaniards,  which  had  been  rotted  by  the  excessive  rains, 
each  contributing  what  he  was  able.”*  This  vessel,  which  was  con¬ 
structed  under  such  adverse  conditions,  was  remarkable  not  oiJy  as 
being  the  first  floated  on  these  inland  waters  by  Europeans,  but  also  as 
the  one  that  was  soon  afterwards  utilized  in  making  one  of  the  most 
notable  voyages  recorded  in  the  annals  of  discovery.  For  it  was  the 
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San  Pedro — this  was  tlio  nanu*  of  tlu*  hrijraiitiiie — that  cnahlod 
Oivllaiia,  Pizarro’s  lieuUMiant,  to  discover  tho  inifihtv  Amazon,  and 
that  with  tlu‘  Victoria,  wliicdi  was  hnilt  after  tlu*  San  Pedro,  carried 
the  leader  and  his  intrepid  companions  in  safety  to  the  island  of 
(’uha<rua,  north  of  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  what  has  been  called  Orellana’s 
treason  to  his  chief,*  who,  lindinjf  himself  abandoned  1)V  his  lieu¬ 
tenant  after  lie  had  been  sent  in  search  of  jirovisions,  suddenly  found 
himself  forced  to  return  to  Quito  or  starve  in  the  wilderness  with  his 
remaining:  survivors.  Xor  shall  1  weary  the  reader  with  a  recital  of 
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the  hardships  and  sufferiniis  of  Pizarro’s  heroic  hand  durhifr  their 
loiifr  and  painful  march  homeward.  Freipiently  they  faced  starva¬ 
tion  in  its  direst  form,  and  at  times  they  had  nothini;  to  appease  the 
jrnawinjrs  of  hunger  hut  the  leather  of  their  saddles  and  sword  belts. 
Outside  the  scant  sustenance  which  they  found-  in  an  occasional 
Indian  settlement  their  ordinary  fare  consisted  of  such  fruits,  herbs, 
and  roots  as  they  came  across  in  their  march  through  the  tangled 
forest.  When  these  were  wanting  they  were  forced,  as  (larcilasso  de  la 
Vega  tells  us,  to  eat  toads,  snakes,  and  other  reptiles  eipially  repulsive. 

>  .See  a  reeent  work  entitled  “.\long  the  .\nde.s  and  Down  the  .Vmazon,”  chap.  XXIII,  hy  11.  J.  Mozan.s 
New  York,  I'.tll;  also  Descubrindento  del  Rio  de  las  Amazonas  seci'm  Relacidn  ha.sta  ahora  inedita  de 
Fr.  Caspar  de  Carvajal,  con  otro.s  Docuinentos  referentes  a  Francisco  de  Orellana  y  sus  compaileros, 
IKtr  JosS  Toribio,  Medina,  Sevilla,  IW.M,  and  La  Traicidn  de  Un  Tuerto,  jKtr  Jimenez  de  la  Espada,en  la 
Ilustracidn  Espahola  y  Americana  for  1892-lSit4. 
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At  l(Mip;th,  ill  June,  lo42,  alter  an  al)senee  of  about  Ki  months,  “the 
wayworn  eomjiany  eame  on  the  elevateil  ])lain  of  Quito.  But  liow 
ililferent  tlieir  aspect  from  tliat  which  they  had  exliihited  on  issuing 
from  the  gates  of  the  same  capital,  nearly  a  year  and  a  Jialf  l)efore, 
with  high  romantic  liojie,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  military  array.'’ 

“The  whole  jiarty,  from  the  general  to  the  private  soldier,”  writes 
Zarate,  “was  almost  entirely  naked,  as,  from  the  almost  continual 
rains  to  which  they  had  been  expo.sed,  and  the  other  hardships  of 
their  journey,  their  clothes  were  all  rotten  and  torn  to  rags,  and  they 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  covering  themselves  with  the  skins 
of  beasts.  Their  .swords  were  all  without  scabbards  and  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  with  rust.  Their  legs  and  arms  were  torn  and  .scratched  by 
the  hru.shwood,  thorns,  and  brakes  through  which  they  had  traveled, 
and  the  whole  party  was  so  pah',  lean,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  famine  that  their  most  intimate  acquaintances  were  hardly  able 
to  recognize  them.  Among  all  their  jirivations  what  they  felt  the 
mo.st  insulferahle  was  the  want  of  salt,  of  which  they  Innl  not  been 
able  to  secure  the  smallest  supply  for  above  200  leagues. 

“On  arriving  in  the  Kingdom  of  Quito,  where  everything  they 
stood  in  need  of  was  brought  to  them,  they  knelt  down  and  ki.ssed  the 
ground  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction,  and  returned  thanks 
to  (Jod  for  their  ])reservation  from  .so  many  dangers.  Such  was  their 
eagerness  for  food  after  so  long  famhie  that  it  became  necessaiy  to 
regulate  their  supply  and  only  allow  them  to  eat  hut  little  at  a  time 
till  their  stomachs  became  accustomed  to  digest  their  food.”  ‘ 

For  courage  and  constancy  in  the  midst  of  untold  hardshijis  and 
dangers  the  expedition  of  (Jonzalo  Pizarro  was  truly  remarkable. 
The  intrepid  adventurers  composing  it  had  to  contend  at  every  step 
with  a  gigantic  and  invincible  enemy — rude  and  savage  nature  with 
all  its  ])owerful  elements  of  destruction.  And  were  it  not  for  the 
results  of  the  exj)edition.  and  the  names  of  ])laces  recorded  by  his¬ 
torians,  one  would  he  inclined  to  regard  the  stoiy  of  this  matchless 
achievement  as  a  fantastic  tale  without  foundation  in  fact.  Indeed, 
when  we  contemplate  the  valor  and  daring  of  Pizarro  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  their  resistance  to  fatigue  in  unheard  of  hartlships,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  men  of  their  day  were  of  a  dilferent  mold 
from  those  of  our  own. 

During  this  expedition  the  Spaniards,  says  Gomara,  “traveled  400 
leagues,  the  entire  distance  through  a  jiathless  wilderness.”  Of  the 
200  and  more  that  started  on  it  less  than  a  hundred  returned  to  Quito, 
and  among  them  there  was  not  a  single  one  of  the  4,000  Indians  who 
had  accompanied  them  on  their  dei)arture.* 

'  Op.  cit.,  Lib.  IV,  Cap.  V. 

*  Ilistoria  de  las  Indias,  Cap.  CXLIII:  “Xo  bolvieron  cien  Espanoles  de  doscientos  i  mas  que  fueron,  no 
bolvio  Indio  ninguno  <le  quantos  llevaron.” 
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And  what  was  the  net  result  of  this  ex|)edition  i  Outside  of  tlie  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Amazon  by  Orellana,  which  was  incidental,  it  was  vir¬ 
tually  nil.  The  adventurers  found,  it  is  true,  the  land  of  cinnamon, 
hut  the  trees  hearinjr  the  ])recious  hark  were  so  few  and  widely  se])a- 
rated.  and  so  far  away  from  means  of  trans])ortation,  that  they  weie 
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practically  valueless.  Beyond  certain  va^ue  rumors  of  a  rich  and 
jiowerful  chief  living  somewhere  hetweeii  the  Amazon  and  the  Kio 
Negro  they  could  secure  no  iid'ormation  regarding  the  gilded  king  aiul 
the  province  of  gold  that  were  the  objects  of  their  quest.  And  what 
seems  passing  strange  is  that  Padre  Carbajal,  the  chronicler  of  Orel¬ 
lana’s  expedition,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  El  Dorado,  although 
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he  must  have  known  that  it  was  this  mysterious  cliaracter  that  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro  had  chiefly  in  view  when  he  left  Quito  for  the  land  of 
Canela.  Aside,  then,  from  their  value  to  geographical  science  the 
ex])editions  of  both  Pizarro  and  Orellanas  were  as  barren  of  the  results 
sought  as  was  tliat  of  Belalcazar  a  few  years  before. 

But  failure  on  the  part  of  these  three  gallant  leaders,  and  the  recital 
of  the  terrible  sufl'erings  and  hardships  which  had  been  endured  by 
those  who  had  taken  j)art  in  the  first  enterprises,  did  not  discourage 
others  or  deter  them  from  essaying  to  achieve  success  where  their 
luckless  predecessors  had  failed.  The  vague  and  conflicting  reports 
about  the  rich  and  ]>owerful  tribe  of  Indians  east  of  the  Andes  and 
north  of  the  Amazon,  called  the  Omaguas,  were  suflicient  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  organization  and  equipment  of  new  expeditions  without 
delay,  the  aim  of  all  of  which  was  to  discover  the  ever-alluring  and 
elusive  El  Dorado. 

THE  EXPEDITION'S  OF  FEKNAN  PEREZ  I)E  QUESADA  AND  PHILIP  VON 

HUTTEN. 

Even  before  Orellana  had  embarked  for  Spain  to  seek  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  the  region  he  had  discovered,  another  expedition  in  search  of 
the  “gilded  man”  was  nearing  its  termination.  This  was  under  the 
command  of  Fernan  Perez  de  Quesada,  who,  like  so  many  others,  had 
been  captivated  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  El  Dorado’s  riches  given 
him  by  the  soldiers  of  Belalcazar  and  resolved  forthwith  to  abandon 
the  comforts  and  luxuries,  which,  as  governor  of  New  Granada,  he 
enjoyed  during  the  absence  in  Spain  of  his  brother  Gonzalo,  and  go 
in  pursuit  of  a  flitting  phantom.  This  enterprise,  consisting  of  more 
than  250  men,  having  200  horses,  was  begun  at  Tunja,  north  of 
Bogota,  in  September,  1545.  The  adventurers,  after  crossing  the 
eastern  Cordillera  and  reaching  what  are  now  known  as  the  llanos  of 
Colombia,  advanced  toward  the  south,  with  the  sierras  on  their  right 
and  the  broad  grassy  plains  of  the  lowlands  on  the  left.  Their  hard¬ 
ships  and  sufl’erings  in  the  wilderness  from  lack  of  food  were  appalling 
enough,  but  they  were  still  more  intensified  by  the  incessant  rains 
and  by  the  frequent  attacks  of  savage  Indians.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  these  difliculties,  they  eventually  succeeded  in  reaching  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Caqueta  and  in  penetrating  even  the  land  of  Canela, 
which  had  but  a  short  time  previously  witnessed  the  homeward  march 
of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  his  helpless  band.  Quesada’s  expedition,  like 
Pizarro’s,  lasted  lb  months,*  during  which  he  lost  80  men  and  all  his 
horses.  Ami  like  his  ill-starred  predecessor,  he  had  nothing  to  show 
for  his  enormous  expenditure  of  energy  and  courage  but  a  depleted 
purse.  And  withal,  El  Dorado  was  still  as  far  away  from  the  eager, 
expectant  Spaniards  as  ever. 

'  Oviedo  y  HuAos,  in  his  Hlstoria  de  la  Conquista  y  Poblacidn  de  la  Provlneia  de  Venezuela,  Tom.  I, 
p.  152,  says  two  years. 
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Wliilo  (^lU'Siulii  was  cutting  Jiis  wav  iJiroujrli  tlia  inipanotrablo  jun- 
‘'k's  of  tli(“  inontafia,  auotJier  cxjualitioii  was  orijaniziii}^  at  (’oro  in 
nortliwi'stiTii  Wnoziu'la  under  PJiiiip  von  Hulten,  a  relative  of  tlie 
Welsers,  the  rieli  (lerinan  hankers  of  Auj'shnrj;,  wlio  tlien  lield  from 
tlie  Emperor  ('liarles  V  a  large  eoncession  of  land  in  'Fierra  Kirme 
and  who  were  hent  on  seeming  a  ])art  of  the  vast  treasures  reported 
to  be  in  the  territory  eeded  them  by  the  Sj)anish  monareh.  Ihevious 
expeditions  had  been  sent  out  by  representatives  of  this  eom))any, 
among  whieh  was  that  of  Federmann,  of  wliieli  mention  has  already’ 
been  made  in  a  preceding  [laragraph.  In  addition  to  this  noted 
enter])rise,  there  were  two  others  sent  out  by  the  Welsers  from  (’oro 
and  headed  by  Ambrose  Allingar  and  (leorge  llohermuth.  ’Phree  of 
these  adventurers,  however,  although  they  went  in  search  of  gold  and 
other  treasures,  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  (jnest  of  El  Dorado,  as 
is  so  often  stated,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  never  heard  of 
it.  A  rumor  regarding  it  first  reached  Von  Ilutten  after  he  had 
left  ('oro  on  his  way  southward.  It  came  to  his  ears  through  his 
earn])  master,  Pedro  de  Limpias,  who  had  served  with  intelligence, 
valor,  and  distinction  in  the  ex|)editions  of  Allingar  and  Federmann, 
and  who  was,  therefore,  well  aecpiainted  with  the  regions  whieh  Von 
Ilutten  ])urposed  visiting.  To  render  the  enterjn’ise  more  attractive 
and  romantic,  ‘‘De  Limpias  began,”  as  Oviedo  y  Banos  informs  us, 
“to  designate  the  jirovinces  whieh  they  were  starting  out  to  eomjuer 
by  the  high-sounding  name  of  Ih  Dorado,  an  appellation  which  the 
soldiers  of  Belalcazar  invented  in  (^uito  in  ISKO,  because  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  account  which  an  Indian  gave  them  of  a  powerful  kingdom 
toward  the  east  in  the  llanos  or  because  of  a  device  of  the  devil, 
which  is  the  more  likely  view,  for  the  report  being  spread  throughout 
America  was  the  cause  of  all  the  deaths  and  misfortunes  which  the 
Spanish  Nation  had  to  mourn  in  conseipience  of  the  numbers  who, 
carri(*d  away  by  the  fame  of  these  mythical  ])rovinces,  made  an 
elfort  to  discover  its  alleged  riches.”  ‘ 

V’on  Ilutten  had  KIO  men  under  his  command  when  he  left  (’oro 
in  June,  1541.  lie  went  by  sea  to  Burburata,  thence  to  Valencia 
and  Barquisimeto,  whence  he  started  for  the  llanos,  following  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  Federmann  until  he  reached  a  pueldo  called  by  this 
gallant  commander  La  Fragua  and  bv  llohermuth  Nuestra  Senora, 
but  which  was  subsequently  known  as  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos. 
Arrived  at  this  place,  he  learned  from  the  Indians  that  Fernan  Perez 
de  (^uesada  had  but  a  few  days  previously  jiassed  through  it  with  a 
large  force  of  foot  and  horse. 

Von  Ilutten,  after  serious  deliberation,  concluded  to  follow  closely 
in  the  rear  of  (^uesada  in  the  ho])e  of  sharing  with  him  the  treasures 
of  El  Dorado,  should  he  succeed  in  discovering  his  whereabouts.  The 


1  llistoria  de  la  Conquista  y  Coblacion  do  la  I’rovincia  de  Venezuela.  Tom.  I,  p.  150-151,  Madrid.  1SS5. 
Cf.  also  I’Occupation  Allemande  du  V6n6z<ilil  an  XVI«  sifecle,  par  Jules  Humbert,  I’aris,  1905. 
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inan-li  of  botli  e.xpoditioiis  was  tlirou<rli  trackless  plains  and  woods, 
across  iiupetuons  rivers  and  dee])  morasses,  in  tropic  heat  and  tor- 
rentiid  rains  that  were  more  than  ('nou<;h  to  depress  the  stoutest 
hearts.  Hut  these  dauntless  soldiers  of  fortune  ])re.ssed  onward,  fully 
convinced  that  they  would  eventually  find  the  object  of  their  (piest. 
After  untold  trials  and  danjjers  (^uesada  at  lenj;th  reached  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Papaimme,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  (’arpieta  or  .hipura,  and 
thence  made  his  way  to  Popavan,  whence  he  was  ‘jlad  to  return  to 
Bo>;ota  a  wiser  hut  a  poorer  man. 

Von  Hutten,  after  followin';  him  to  Timana,  near  the  crest  of  the 
eastern  (\)i'dillera,  to  the  southeast  of  Popayan,  faced  about  and 


A  CONFLICT  ISETWKEN  THE  Sl’AMAUDS  AND  INDIANS. 

directed  his  course  toward  the  river  Guaviare,  on  the  hanks  of  which 
his  Indian  <;uide  had  a.ssured  him  was  a  <;reat  city  called  Macatoa,  the 
capital  of  a  re<;ion  rich  in  <;old  and  silver.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  story  he  showed  the  German  leader  samples  of  j;old 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  apples  or  nisperos,  which,  he  said,  had  been 
hrouftht  from  that  city.  Hut  before  he  could  reach  his  eagerly  cov¬ 
eted  coal  the  winter  season  came  on,  and  the  entire  country  was 
inundated.  There  was  then  nothing  left  for  them  to  do  but  seek 
higher  <bound  and  await  the  return  of  the  diy  season.  Hut  as  the 
district  in  which  they  took  refuce  was  sjiarsely  jiopulated  and  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence  the  intrepid  explorers 
soon  becan  to  experience  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  For  a  while  their 
chief  sustenance  was  a  mixture  of  maize  and  ants.  The  ants  were 
secured  by  placiuc  some  maize  near  the  opening  of  an  ant  hill,  and 
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when  it  was  covered  with  these  insects  they  consumed  maize  anti 
insects  together  and  thus  appeased  their  liunger.  But  as  there  was 
not  enough  of  this  aliment  for  all,  many  were  fain  to  appease  the 
gnawings  of  hunger  by  consuming  grubs,  beetles,  or  other  things 
equally  disgusting.  In  consequence  of  this  their  hair,  beards,  and 
eyebrows  fell  oif.  "Finally,”  writes  Oviedo  y  Banos,  "all  were 
covered  with  pestiferous  tumors  and  jioisonous  ulcers,  and  that 
afflictetl  troop  was  converted  into  a  theater  of  miseries  and  an 
hospital  of  misfortunes.”  ‘  When  the  inumlation  had  subsided 
suiliciently  to  permit  them  to  travel  they  resumed  their  march,  anti 
after  long  wandering  about  in  the  wilderness  they  found  themselves 
again  at  Xuestra  Seiiora,  whence  they  had  departed  a  twelvemonth 
before. 

Their  failure  and  hardships  did  not,  however,  cause  them  to 
abandon  their  enterprise.  Far  from  it.  Their  ardor  was  as  c|uench- 
less  and  their  determination  to  achieve  success  was  as  strong  as  when 
they  took  their  departure  from  Coro.  The  reported  existence  toward 
the  south  of  a  country  abounding  in  gold  and  silver  supplied  them 
with  a  new  clue  and  gave  new  zest  to  the  exj)edition.  After  a  long 
and  perilous  march,  during  which  they  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Capes  and  visited  their  capital,  Macatoa,  the  brave  and  per¬ 
severing  expeditionei’s  reached  the  land  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
Omaguas  who  inhabited  the  territory  between  the  Guaviare  and  the 
Caqueta,  that  land  which  Wallace,  as  late  as  1S53,  called  "the 
unknown  regions  between  the  Rio  Guaviare  on  one  side  and  the 
Japura  on  the  other.” 

Here,  from  an  elevated  ])osition,  the  adventurers  descried  what 
they  fondly  believed  was  the  goal  which  they  had  so  long  been 
striving  to  reach.  It  was  a  city  so  large  that  though  it  was  near  at 
hand  it  extended  beyond  the.  range  of  vision.  The  streets  were 
straight  with  the  houses  close  together,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  was 
an  imposing  edifice,  which  their  Imlian  guide  informed  them  was  the 
palace  of  Quarica,  the  lord  of  the  Omaguas.  The  structure  also 
served  as  a  temjile  in  which.  Von  Ilutten’s  guide  stated,  were  idols  of 
massive  gold.  Some  of  them,  he  averred,  were  as  large  as  children 
3  and  4  years  old,  while  one  of  them  was  of  the  size  of  a  full-grown 
woman.  Besides  these  objects  there  were  also  there  incalculable 
treasures  belonging  to  the  cacicpie  and  his  vassals.  And  beyond  this 
great  city,  the  Spaniards  were  assured,  were  other  larger  and  richer 
cities  belonging  to  powerful  chieftains,  who  governed  countless  sub¬ 
jects  and  whose  treasures  of  gold  were  far  greater  than  those  of  the 
lord  of  the  imposing  city  on  which  their  eyes  were  then  riveted. 

With  such  vast  riches  witliin  their  grasp  the  adventurers  were 
beside  themselves  with  joy.  And  although  they  counted  l>ut  40  men 
all  told,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  city  in  which,  as  they  had 


•  Op.  cit.,  Tom.  I,  p.  l.i 
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l)oen  apprised,  was  a  larger  and  well-trained  army.  Putting  spurs  to 
his  horse,  Von  Ilutten  dashed  forward,  followed  by  his  men,  who  all 
confidently  expected  to  he  in  a  few  hours  the  possessors  of  princely 
fortunes.  But  a  well-ilirected  javelin  from  the  hand  of  an  Omaguan 
Indian,  which  seriously  wounded  the  daring  leader,  suddenly  arrested 
the  impetuous  onset  and  compelled  the  attacking  party  to  heat  a 
hasty  retreat.  But  1.5.000  Omaguan  warriors  were  soon  in  hot  i)ur- 


A.MAZOXS  I’KACTICIXG  ARCHERY  OX  THEIR  I’RISOXERS  AXU  I’REPARIXO  TO 
ROAST  THEIR  VICTIMS. 

Raleigh  says  of  them:  “  If  in  the  wars  they  tooke  any  prisoners  *  *  *  in  the  eiui  for  eertaine  they 
put  them  to  death,  for  they  are  said  to  be  very  cruel  and  bloodthirsty.”  They  were  first  heard 
of  in  South  America  when  Orellana  made  his  celebrated  voyage  down  the  -Vmazon. 

suit  and  shortly  after  engaged  the  invaders  in  battle.  The  Indians, 
however,  notwithstanding  their  vastly  superior  numbers,  were 
defeated  with  great  loss,  while  the  followers  of  Von  Ilutten,  under 
the  commantl  of  Petlro  de  Limjiias,  did  not  have  a  single  casualty. 
'Pile  victors  then  returneil  to  Xuestra  Senora,  where  six  months 
before  they  had  left  their  infirm  and  incapacitated  companions.  A 
council  of  war  was  then  convened,  in  which  it  was  decided  not  to 
prosecute  the  enterprise  so  auspiciously  begun  without  more  men. 
These  had  to  he  obtained  from  Coro.  But  Von  Ilutten  tlid  not  live 
to  realize  his  fond  hofies,  for  he  was  soon  afterwards  cruelly  mur¬ 
dered  through  the  treachery  of  Pedro  tie  Limpias,  when  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  disbanded  without  making  any 
further  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  rich  kingdom  which  they 
had  discovered  and  which  they  had  already  considered  as  theirs  by 
right  of  virtual  conquest. 
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Did  Von  lliittcii  really  discover  K1  Doijulo  i  lie  eeitaiidy  tlioujjht 
so,  as  did  likewise  his  hrave  I'olhtwers.  Fully  crediting  what  his 
Indian  <;uides  had  told  him  re<;ardin<r  the  vast  treasures  of  jrold  kept 
in  the  temple  of  the  ()maj;uas,  he  eoncluded  at  once  that  the  eaci(jue 
of  this  trihe  was  no  other  than  the  lonji-sonjilit-for  ‘‘(lihh'd  Kin^,” 
althoujih  he  had  no  ocular  evidence  of  the  fact  or  any  tangible 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  jiivat  stores  of  jiold  and  silver  of  which 
he  had  heard  such  filowinj;  reports.  As  to  the  city  of  the  Omajiiias, 
which,  we  are  told,  was  so  larjie  that  it  extended  beyond  the  ranj^e 
of  vision,  it  was  manifestly  the  creation  of  an  excited  fancy  and  as 
much  of  an  exaj;"eration  as  the  battle  of  dh  Knropeans  ajjainst  lo,()()() 
Indians.  It  eouhl,  at  best,  have  been  nothin';  more  than  an  af;f;lomer- 
ation  of  villa<;es,  and  the  palace  and  temj)le,  far  from  bein';  the  im¬ 
posing  edifice  described,  was  hut  a  lar‘;e  thatched  structure  similar 
to  th(»se  still  seen  in  the  re<;ion  horderinj;  the  F(piator.‘ 


He  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  Von  llutteirs 
expedition  createtl  an  e.xtraordinary  sensation  both  in  the  New  and 
in  the  Old  World.  Other  adventurers  had  hut  heard  of  El  Dorado, 
hut  the  Oerman  commamh'r  and  his  men  had  actually  located  him 
and  had  f;a/.ed  on  his  palace,  which  was  an  immense  storehouse  of 
silver  and  f;old.  Xaturally  they  were  elated,  for  they  had  succeeded 
in  achieving;  what  others  had  failed  to  accomplish.  The  Oilded  Man 
was  no  lonj;er  a  mere  chimera  hut  a  heinj;  with  a  "local  habitation 
and  a  name.”  Ih*  was  the  ruler  of  a  densely  })0|)ulated  region 
between  the  Ouaviare  and  the  Amazon  and  his  people  were  known 
as  Omaituas.  Thenceforward  the  name  El  Dorado  was  coui)led  with 
that  of  the  Oma<;uas  and  both  names  were  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  inexhaustible  wealth. 

>  For  the  most  complottf  ami  authentic  account  of  the  exptvlition  of  Philip  von  llutten  the  reacier  is 
referred  to  the  Xoticias  Ilistoriales  dc  las  Conquistas  de  Tierra  Firmc  en  las  Indias  Occidentales,  por 
Fray  Pedro  Simon,  Quinta  Xoticia,  Capitulos  I  to  XI,  inclusive,  Cuenca,  lii2(i,  or  the  1H,S2  edition  of 
Bogota. 
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GTAVrijK  i.'i  pullc'd  up  l)y  tlu*  lodts.  'I  lie  native  peones  of 
Mexieo  do  tins  work  and  then  tie  tlie  slirul)  into  Inindles. 
make  up  Iniii'o  loads,  and  take  their  harvest  to  nei<rhboring 
“eainpos  de  guayidi*.  "  tin*  field  centers  of  opeiations, 
wheie  the  shruh  is  haled  in  hand  presses,  then  hauled  in  wagons  to 
the  most  accessihle  shipping  point,  and  so  hy  rail  to  the  factory. 


OKOOKAI'IIICAI,  DISTKIIU  TION  OK  (il'AA’rLK. 

Tlip  nortlieni  liiiiil  of  giiayulo  is  in  llir'  .^uutlnvcstiTn  jarl  of  Texas,  and  is  marked  api.ioximately  by  Fort 
Stockton.  The  westerii  bonier  of  the  area  runs  to  the  .soiitliwesl  to  alxait  Santa  ifarbara  in  Chihuahua, 
then  to  the  southeast  to  alKUit  San  I.uis  J’otosi.  The  eastern  l)order  follows  roufthly  the  one  hundnal 
and  first  meridian,  rassing  through  Langtry  an(i  emling  at  Fort  Stockton.  Texas,  isoiated  speeimens 
haxeheen  seen  in  the  Mexican  States  of  Sonora  and  llicinlgo.  Ouayuledoes  not  grow  over  all  this  so-railed 
Chihuahuan  desert. and  is  very  irregular  in  its  di.stribul  ioti.  but,  in  gein'ial, climate  ami  altiiude  of  this 
area  offers  suitable  conditions  for  the  plant’s  growth. 


There  at  last  modern  industrial  methods  are  put  into  pitictice,  hut 
up  to  that  step  the  gathering  of  the  plant  has  hitherto  been  primitive. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  about  this  guayule  plant.  It  was  for 
years  overlooked  or  despised;  its  ruhher  content  was  considered  of 
litth'  or  no  value,  and  when  at  last  acknowledged,  this  was  said  to  be 
inferior  to  other  ruhhei’  because  it  di<l  not  come  from  the  Tropics. 
Vet  in  spite  of  all,  guayule  has  become  an  im|)ortant  source  of  rub¬ 
ber  supply,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  industry, 


'  Lest  it  might  appear  I  hid  too  lillleciuotation  from  I’rof.  l,loy(i'>  work  lias  Iwi'ii  employed,  it  is  advi.sable 
to  say  that  practically  this  entire  article  is  a  (piotation:  lertainly  the  credit  for  all  the  details  is  due  him. 
and  therefore  identical  ipiotations  were  considererl  unnecessary. 
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ill'lpsy  of  I’rof.  Krani‘i!4  K.  IJoyd. 


A  riCTl-KESQUE  (U'AYl’LE  EIEED  IN  XOUTH  MEXICO. 


I'hi'  Kuuyiili'  .shrub  grows  wild  over  an  area  as  indieated  on  the  map  adjoining.  The  land  was  at  one  time  considered  valueless  for  either  agriculture  or  grazing,  hut  I  he  greal 
ehangj  ell'eted  hy  the  discovery  of  the  rubber  content  of  guiyule  has  given  a  substantial  price  to  this  land.  If  the  shrub  is  ('ompletely  removed  ami  cultivation  is  mil 
attempted ,  there  is  no  telling  in  what  direction  this  country  will  develop. 
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factories  liave  heeii  erected  close  to  tlie  guayule  lields,  and  towns 
have  grown  up  for  the  operatives  and  field  laborers.  Kvery  process 
of  the  production  of  rubber  from  the  j)lant  has  been  developed  into 
a  system;  even  gathering  the  shrub  receives  more  care  than  at  first ; 
hut  the  essence  of  the  whole  problem — that  is,  the  ])ropagation  of 
guayule  so  that  a  continuous  supply  may  he  assureil — is  as  yet  un¬ 
solved,  and  if  once  the  land  is  completely  cleared  ami  the  chances  t)f 
renewal  lost  the  industry  will  wither  ami  die,  and  the  busy  ai-eas  of 
to-day  will  become  depoj)ulated  and  revert  to  the  wiklerncss. 

This  pi-ohlem  of  how  to  grow  guayule,  so  that  a  harvest  may  be 
securetl  with  as  much  confidence  as  with  which  we  gather  wheat  or 
apples,  has  recently  been  attacked  in  a  most  thorough  manner  and 
with  great  scientific  enthusiasm.  A  book  has  just  been  published 
containing  the  results  of  stmh*  and  research  on  the  subject,  and  the 
library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  pleased  to  have  such  an 
important  volume  for  permanent  consultation  on  its  shelves.  If  all 
agricultural  and  industrial  problems  were  attacked  with  such  ex¬ 
haustive  laboratory  methods  as  this  is,  perhaps  the  world  would 
move  much  faster. 

Guayule  (Fartheiiium  Argentatum  Gray).  A  Rubber  Plant  of  the 
Chihuahuan  Desert.  By  Francis  Ernest  Lloyd,  Professor  of  Plant 
Physiology,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  Washington,  I).  C.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  191 1 .  213  pages, 

with  46  j)lates,  chiefly  photographs,  presenting  about  100  illustra¬ 
tions  of  various  conditions  and  stages  of  the  guayule  shrub  and  the 
industry  resulting  from  its  utilization. 

Prof.  Lloyil  begins  at  the  beginning.  The  historical  account 
introducing  the  story  of  guayule  admits  that  the  importance  of  the 
shrub  is  essential!}'  associated  AUth  the  needs  and  uses  of  rubber, 
but  it  is  stated  that  as  a  plant  the  discovery  of  it  was  first  made  by 
J.  M.  Bigelow,  M.  I).,  in  1852,  while  attached  to  the  Mexican  bound¬ 
ary  survey,  near  Escondido  Creek,  Tex.  It  was  first  described  by 
Prof.  Asa  dray  some  years  later.  The  original  type  specimen 
which  he  described  is  now  in  the  Gray  Ilerharium  of  Harvard  Uni- 
vemity,  and  in  hi.s  “Botany  of  the  Boundary,”  published  in  185ft, 
he  called  it,  as  a  new  specimen,  Parthenium  argentatum,  credit  being 
given  of  coui’se  to  Dr.  Bigelow.  In  a  later  work  by  Prof.  Gray, 
1886,  the  significant  statement  is  made  that  it  “produces  a  gum  or 
resin  in  Mexico.”  The  vulgar  name  “guayule”  is  traced  to  an 
assumed  Aztec  word  (qualm),  meaning  wood,  tree,  and  another 
word  (olli,  rubber;  Spanish  hide).  The  suggestion  that  the  Spanish 
hay  and  the  Aztec  olli,  meaning  rubber,  have  become  hayolli,  hayule, 
anil  guayule,  being  thrown  aside  as  not  seriously  to  he  entertained. 

The  old  tradition  about  the  country  peon  in  Mexico  and  his  rubber 
ball  made  from  the  juice  of  the  shrub  is  repeated  with  considerable 


ISO 
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evidence,  and  there  seems  litth*  d(Md>t  tliat.  in  emnnmn  witli  tin* 
niannfactun'  oi  mescal  and  like  primitive  industri(‘s,  the  makin<r 
(d'  rubber  balls  from  fiuayide,  just  as  from  latex  plants,  antedates 
the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniard.  It  is  int(‘restin>;  to  note 
in  this  connection  tliat  tin*  mastication  proci'ss  adopted  by  the 
native's  is  analojrous  to  tlu*  only  whhdy  used  mod(*rn  method  of 
edjtaininjr  the  crude'  rubbe'r  mi  a  laijre'  se-ah'.  a  mastie-atory  jireie'e'ss 
alse*. 

Guayule  has  lor  a  lem^  time  be'e'ii  use'el  as  a  1'ue'l.  ami  in  this  wi.y 
nine'll  loss  has  re'sulti'd.  for  as  it  burns  with  a  lii'i'e-i'  smokv  llame.  it 


A  KIEI.l)  AKTKH  THE  KE.MOVAI,  OK  01  AVI  l.E. 

This  shows  u  quuiitily  of  olhcr  shrubs  on  what  was  a  pood  rioKl  of  guayule.  .\n  iiiiliialion  of  what  Iho 
proportion  of  iisftblo  to  tisilo.ss  i)lanls  is  can  Ijc  obtaineci  by  comparing  this  illustration  with  the 
prect'dini;. 

was  ol  ailvantajie  in  the  cruele  Mexican  siiielti'rs.  anil  there'fori' 
thousanels  of  ae-res  were  elejileteil  of  their  jxuayuli'  be'fori'  the'  rubbe'r 
A'alue  of  the  shrub  be'e-ame'  known.  This  ae'ieumts  for  the'  I'lirious 
fact  that  some  places  where  jruayuli'  wmild  naturally  be'  I'xpi'i'ti'il 
to  be  foiniil  are  barren  of  the  jilaiit :  not  be'e  ause  it  has  not  jirowii 
or  will  not  <;row  there,  but  be'cause  it  wtis  so  e'omph'ti'ly  iijirooted 
that  no  rejiroelui'tive  power  lemaineil. 

Publie-  attention  was  ilrawn  to  "uayule  rubber  for  the  lirst  time' 
in  1S7(),  by  an  exhibition  sent  Irom  Diiraniro  to  the^  ('eiitennial  Expo¬ 
sition  at  Pliilaele'lphia.  In  the  same'  yi'ar  the  Natural  History 


riiK  sroitv  (»i-  (irAvn.K. 
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Society  of  M(‘xico  took  uj)  tli(>  study  of  tlu'  plant  and  r('|)orted  tite 
|)resonc(‘  of  rubber  of  j^ood  (juality  Tlie  utilization  of  ;:;uayule 
rul)ber.  otlu'r  than  l)y  the  native's,  was  niadi'  in  ISSS,  wlien  a  specia.l 
a>t»'nt  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  obtain  “ rubber-bark" :  lOO.OOO  pounds 
were  actually  sbippe'd  to  Xew  Y»»rk.  decorticated,  tin*  bark  and 
twigs  ground  nj)  finely,  and  the  rubber  coagulated,  the  result  being 
an  extraction  of  IS  ])er  cent  (tlu'  wood  not  being  taken  into  account  1 
rubber  eepial  to  tlu'  best  grades,  rndoubtedly  this  “bark"  was 
guayule.  In  that  sann*  year  samples  of  the  rubber  were  sent  to 
ICngland,  and  some  (d‘  tlu'  raw  mati'iial,  chewed  out  by  the  natives, 


1$.\1,1N(;  (il  AYCI.E. 

I’riiiiitivc  iiu'lhods  of  calliiTint:  arc  still  tisoil  in  many  of  the  oiioralions.  but 

as  it  approaches  the  fai  lory  more  imxli'rn  methods  an.'  adopted.  The  shml)  is 
eompn'ssed  into  bales  on  the  field,  and  from  then'  transixirled  to  the  mill. 

Wits  sent  to  it  (lerman  chemist,  who  rejiorteil  unfavorably,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  commercial  vahu'  of  the  article. 

In  1!)()1  a  laboratory  was  esttiblished  in  San  Luis  Potosi.  wliich 
iiiiiy  therefore  be  considt'red  the  birtlpilace  of  tlu'  intiustry.  The 
result  of  the  laboratory  t'xperit'nct'  was  a  factory  at  dimulco,  fiom 
whicb  factory  rubber  was  put  on  the  market  for  ilit'  first  time  in 
IttOo.  In  lilO'J  certtiin  Amt'riciin  capiftdists  financed  tin  ultimately 
siicct'ssfnl  series  of  experiments  by  which  criidt'  rublter  wtis  extractetl 
by  ii  mechanical  process,  which  I'cached  a  marki't  in  li)04.  Theie- 
iifter  a  largt'  factory  wtis  built  at  Torreon.  tind  from  l!»l)o  extracting 
factorii's  wi'IT'  established  in  various  loctil  points  of  the  guayule 
iirca  in  Mexico.  In  HHMt  a  ftictory  was  ('stablished  in  Texas,  tilthoiigh 


a  A  (iCAVULK  SIIUUB,  FHOM  ROOT  TO  TAVKi. 

If  once  the  virgin  guayule  has  been  removed,  big  plants  will  no  more  be  seen.  Kven  to-day  a 
plant  weighing  over's  kilos  (11  pounds)  is  exceptional.  A  meter  in  height  (3J  feet)  is  beyond 
the  rule.  Younger  and  small  plants,  if  carefully  treated,  have,  however,  the  proper  amotint  of 
rubber  to  make  their  cultivation  and  gathering'  jirofitable. 


GUAYULE  IN  BALES  AWAITING  SUIPMENT. 

Sonietimos  Ihe  Ruajiile  field  is  close  to  a  railway  line,  and  in  that  ease  it  is  easier  to  trans¬ 
port  it  to  the  factory  by  train  than  to  haul  it  all  the  way  in  wagon.  The  baling  process 
adds  materially  to  the  facility  and  economy  of  shipment. 

Durar.fro.  yet  a  small  amount  of  fjmiyule  has  been  found  in  the  Sierra 
^ladre  east  of  Sahuaripa,  Sonora;  from  near  Santa  Barbara,  Chihua¬ 
hua,  the  lino  turns  toward  the  southeast,  and  below  the  State  of 
Durango  it  turns  still  farther  to  the  east,  curving  northward  again 
not  far  from  the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  yet  guayule  has  been  found 
near  Paehuca,  State  of  Hidalgo,  which  is  probably  its  southernmost 
limit;  from  San  Luis  Potosi  the  one  hundred  and  first  meridian 
marks  roughly  the  eastern  boundaiy"  as  far  north  as  Langtiy^,  Texas ; 
the  northern  boundary  is  about  on  a  lino  Anth  Fort  Stockton,  Texas. 
Guiiyule  is,  therefore,  a  plant  of  the  Chihuahuan  desert,  and  although 


guayule  rubber  had  been  producetl  in  the  United  States  and  abnuid, 
fi’om  factories  outside  of  the  guayule  areas,  however.  By  tlie  end 
of  1910  the  industry  had  assumed  immense  proportions,  the  esti¬ 
mates  giving  $65,000,000  (gold)  invested,  and  about  the  same  value 
of  shrub  in  sight  to  be  gathered  in  ('oahuila  alone. 

The  northern  limit  of  the  distribution  of  the  gua^mle  is  in  the 
southwestern  jiart  ol  Texas,  continuous  with  its  presence  in  Mexico. 
The  perijihery  of  this  area  is  approximately  as  follows:  From  the 
western  extremity  of  Presidio  County,  in  Texas,  the  western  boundary 
runs  somewnat  southwest  till  it  reaches  the  northern  boundary  of 
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lre;it  loads  of  guayulo  are  soiiioUim's  phici’d  upon  llu-  wagons  usod  in  I  In*  fields  for  li  ansjKn  tation  purposes,  and  ttirougii  the  rough  desert  in  wliieli  ilie  sliruh  grows  ti  anisof  1-1  iiiuli  ^ 
may  b«  necessary  to  haul  them  to  the  nearest  station.  One  factor  should  be  taketi  into  practical  account,  according  to  I’rof.  Lloyd,  and  that  is  the  shrinkage  occurring  in  han¬ 
dling  and  transportation  from  the  field  to  the  factory.  It  would  therefore  .seem  he.st  to  gather  guaynie  during  the  ilrv  season,  Ixtth  on  account  of  the  heller  ctmdition  of  the  plant 
and  liecatise,  in  many  cases,  the  roads  are  iK'ller  ail’d  hauling  less  exhansling. 


1S4 


Till'.  PAX  AMKHICAX  I'XIOX. 


it  lUiiv  1)0  I'ouiul  in  parts  of  wostorii  Sonora,  soutliorii  Ari/.ona,  and 
Now  Mc'xioo.  it  cortainly  is  not  ooninion  tlioro  and  is  roally  at  homo 
only  in  tlio  nortliorn  aroa  of  tho  oontral  |)latoau. 

Tlioro  aro  approximatoly  IdO.OOO  scpiari'  inih's  (or  2!»0,(>0()  s(piar;' 
kiloniotors)  within  which  fjuayulo  has  its  native  habitat.  Only  a 
small  portion  oarrios  s'liayuh',  an  ostimato  by  Endlioh  (l!)0o)  of  about 
27,000  .scjuaro  milos  (or  70.000  square  kilomotors'l  boiii"  jirobably 
oorroot  as  far  as  tho  actual  ])roductivo  aroa  is  concornod.  The  groat 
irrogularity  ol  distribution  makes  it  very  diflioult  to  approach  an 
actual  knowledge  of  tho  amount  of  guayulo  ])or  acre,  so  that  furth«“r 
study  on  this  point  is  nocossary. 


STACKS  OF  (iCAVri.K  HKADV  FOR  TKAXSFORT  IX  WAC.OXS  TO  TllK 
FACTORY. 


The  whole  region  in  (past ion  is  embraced  within  tho  northern  part 
of  tho  central  ])latoau  (mesa  central)  of  Mexico  and  tho  adjacent  aroa 
of  Texas.  Tho  altitude  there  varies  Irom  2.()()()  to  10, ()()()  feet  above 
sea  level,  but  the  range  of  the  guayulo  extends  from  2,(J00  feet  to 
about  7,000  feet,  although  the  most  important  acreage  is  found  below 
the  GjoOO-foot  altitude. 

Climatic  conditions  an*  of  important  and  practical  b('aring  on  the 
commercial  ])roblem  of  guayulo.  Manv  projiosed  ojierations  relatiAo 
to  the  culture  of  the  ])lant  invoKe  the  use  of  water,  and  succe.ss  on  a 
large  scale  must  be  conditioned  by  tlu*  nature*  of  the  desert  areas  to 
be  utilized.  The  region  is  arid,  but  the  infant  ])lant  reepiires  water, 
and  where  it  can  not  be  obtained  it  can  not  be  cultivated. 

The  lowest  tenqieratures  to  whieh  guayulo  can  be  subjected  are  not 
known,  but  it  will  stand  a  cold  apjiroaching  frost,  although  freezing 
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will  kill  it.  When  cultivation  is  iittein])te(i,  however,  care  must  he 
taken  that  the  delicate  nursling  is  not  nijiped  in  the  bud.  Such 
studies  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  Prof.  Lloyd  will 
r<‘quire  more  time  before  he  reaches  conclusions  which  can  be  made 
the  rules  for  systematic  ])ro])agation  of  the  guayule. 

The  character  of  the  soil  suitable  for  the  natural  growth  of  guayule, 
as  well  as  for  its  commercial  ])ropagation,  is  nevertheless  well  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  a  lover  of  stony  ground,  shunning  alluvial  soil  and  apt 
to  be  crowded  out  by  plant  comjietition  if  it  happens  to  get  a  small 
foothold  in  the  richer  bottoms  of  the  bolsones  or  Hat  Vallejo’s  among 
the  mountains.  It  ])refers  the  foot  slopes  and  foothills.  It  loves  a 
highly  calcareous  soil,  and  therefore  confines  itself  to  the  cretaceous 
region  of  the  central  jilateau,  although  experiments  have  shown  that 
tin*  absence  of  lime  is  not  a  hindrance  to  mature  plants,  while  it  does 
appear  hel])ful  to  the  ])eriod  of  germination. 

The  mariola  {.Parthem'um  mcanvm)  is  a  species  closely  related 
to  guayule,  and  in  fact  is  called  by  the  peones  “hembra  de  guayide” 
(female  guayule),  ap]>arently  because  of  tbe  veiy  constant  associa¬ 
tion  of  the*  two  species.  Other  plants  also  grow  in  the  same  soil,  but 
do  not  seem  to  lead  to  confusion  among  those  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  guayule.  The  mariola  has  no  rubber,  however,  and  appar¬ 
ently  does  not  lestiict  the  growth  of  its  stronger  mate.  This  is  not 
tbe  case  with  other  competitors.  As  a  rule  the  guayule  is  dominant 
hi  its  own  habitat,  but  it  by  no  means  holds  that  the  young  jilant 
can  withstand  association  with  sturdy  rivals  of  the  desert.  The 
agavea?  can  crowd  out  the  guayule.  Huisache,  a  characteristic 
treelet  of  the  Mexican  desert,  must  have  some  deterring  influence  on 
growth,  and  with  such  instances  a  general  rule  can  be  established 
that  when  guayide  is  once  started  it  is  seldom  killed  outright  by  con¬ 
tact  with  its  neighbors:  but  the  occupancy  of  the  ground  bj'  other 
s])(‘cies  that  have  supeiior  methods  for  spnaiding — and  there  are 
many  of  this  charactei- — must  gradually  reduce  the  surface  and 
water  su])])ly  available  for  the  guayule,  if  left  to  nature,  and  that 
therefore,  in  all  effoits  at  propagation,  these  factors  must  be  taken 
into  consideiation. 

Of  enemies  of  the  guayule  there  are  abundanci*.  Some  are  para¬ 
sites  of  the  vegetable  world,  clinging  to  the  plant  so  as  to  strangle  it 
or  at  least  to  reduce  the  rubber  output  to  an  undesirable  minimum: 
some  are  of  the  animal  world,  microscopic  beetles  or  similar  insects; 
others  of  the  boring  instinct,  this  one  particularly  attacking  the  plant 
after  it  has  been  gathered,  but  then  very  vigorously  and  with  disas- 
trous  results  to  the  rubber  contained  in  it.  Grazing  animals,  like 
buiros,  goats,  and  rabbits,  cro])  the  shrub  persistently,  and  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  during  the  year.  All  these  malign  influences 
can.  however,  be  reduced  if  once  the  problem  of  conserving  guayule 
has  been  solved. 
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I'l'lit'  niiiture  <juuyiik*  plant  is  about  3  feet  tall,  has  a  spread  of  about 
4  feet,  and  weighs  about  1  f  pounds.  Larger  plants  are  reported, 
?  l)ut  they  are  excej)tionally  above  the  average.  Plants  about  2  feet  in 

j|  height  are  to  be  considered  huge  for  connnercial  purposes.  Mlien 

*  once  the  virgin — that  is,  the  present — crop  of  natuially  grown  guayule 

has  been  removed,  big  plants  will  no  more  be  seen.  The  plant  will 
?  disappear  altogether  if  no  means  of  reproducing  the  species  is  prac- 

f  ticed,  but  if  that  favorable  result  is  actually  attained  the  stage  of 

f.  maturity  svdiicient  for  the  commercial  acquisition  of  rubber  will  be 

well  short  of  the  full  })lant  described  above. 

In  most  rubber-producing  plants  the  l  ubber  occurs  in  the  late.x, 
t  but  in  the  guayule,  as  in  a  few  other  known  plants,  luhber  is  laid 
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The  guajTilo  shrub,  after  it  is  gathcreU  l)y  the  native  workmen  from  the  fields,  is  carried  in  bales  to 
the  factory  yard,  where  they  are  stored  for  future  manipulation.  Careful  investigation  has  shown 
that  prolonged  exposure  out  of  doors  makes  the  subsequent  extraction  of  guayule  more  difficult, 
so  that  considerable  attention  is  nowadays  given  to  this  detail  and  storehouses  are  being  used. 
.\nother  method  of  economy  is  to  compress  the  shnib  into  bales,  as  already  illustrated,  instead  of 
leaving  that  process  to  the  primitive  control  of  the  native  workmen. 

flown  within  certain  ctdls  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  formation  of 
starch.  Rubber  in  guayule  occurs  in  almost  till  the  cells  of  the 
ground  tissue  in  root  and  stem.  The  leaves  contain  little  or  none, 
but  what  little  may  be  secreted  there  occurs  in  the  outermost  cells  as 
droplets.  IIow  the  rubber  comes  or  why,  is  as  yet  only  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Better  known,  and  fortunately  for  commercial  reasons 
of  greater  importance,  is  the  fact  that  a  more  rajiid  growth  of  the 
plant  (during  the  summer)  is  accompanied  by  a  less  ra])id  secretion 
of  rubber,  which  would  indicate  that  the  secretion  of  rubber  is  a 
secondaiy  ])hysiologic  process.  This  question  of  the  variation  in  the 
relative  rubber  content  of  the  guayule  according  to  the  time  of  the 
3’ear  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  and  should  be  realized. 


A  MODKKX  (il  AVn.r.  KACTOHY. 

Top.  Ihe  ni)j)cr  floor,  whm-  the  pebble  mills  are  charged:  ctnter.  the  lower  floor,  with  discharsiii? 
chutes  and  ditch  from  pebble  mills:  bottom,  a  battery  of  washitia  and  shaetin;'  miehinc'. 

In  e.\traclinj:rublM‘r  from  Kuayule.  machinery  i)lays  an  impor'ant  jiart,  but  imitates  the  primi¬ 
tive  mastication  priK-ess  of  the  natives.  The  shruli  is  first  washed  to  free  it  from  foreiRii  sub- 
stanc»>s;  it  is  then  (lassed  lietwi-en  rolls  which  comminute  it  in  a  moist  stale:  the  resultinir  mass 
is  next  placed  in  a  pebble  mill,  which  is  a  short  cylinder  of  .steel  lined  with  flint  bricks,  such  as 
isusetl  inKrindinc  (cment:  flint  shori'-jiebbles  are  employed  for  the  crindinp.  The  pebble-mill 
charge  consists  of  oiiiMliinl  its  volume  of  pebbles,  one-half  of  water,  with  li  to  8  bushels  of  shrub: 
the  mill  re,volves  until  a  finely  ground  pulp  of  rubber  globules  and  dfdiris  is  obtained:  the  rubber 
is  ultimately  separalisl  from'  the  valueless  mass  ( bagasse)  by  prix-esses  of  washing,  draining,  and 
skimming. 


Till-;  STOHV  OK  (JrAYri.l- 


'riic  loss  jiiisilii;  I'r  »m  iiriioriincc  of  this  I'aclor  iniiy  not  ]«'  (h'lnonst la- 
hl(‘  at  the  ractory.  hut  it  has  its  ('conoinic  valiu'  lu'vcitlu'h'ss. 

It  lia])|)('ns  that  the  easiest  time  to  work  at  iiai  vi'st iiisx  tlie  erop  i> 
whih>  tlie  jrrouiul  is  still  soft  from  the  rains  and  when  wat('r  is  rela¬ 
tively  ])lentifnl.  hut  this  is  the  worst  ])ossihle  time  to  take  the  j)lant 
as  r(‘<rards  its  ruhher  content.  As  the  entire  plant  must  he  sacrificed 
to  (d)tain  the  rul)h<>r  in  it.  these  details  oufiht  to  he  eonsider(>d  hy 
nd)her  •'atheiers. 

'Pile  pereentajie  of  ])ure  ruhher  in  the  whole  ])lant  may  he  stat(‘d  at 
'.I..'),  that  in  the  whole  trunk  at  h.h,  the  root  7.S.  the  hranehes  and 
leaves  If  ‘‘mill  weijrht  ”  is  taken  as  a  basis,  tin*  |)ereenta<;e  of 


A  liOX  FOK  (UtOWI.VU  .SEED. 


Iray  with  cells  4  inches  .scuiiire  has  been  uavl  in  which  to  plan*  (.'naynle  seeds  ami  to 
can'"  for  tluMii  until  the  most  delicate  stace  had  passed.  Suecessfnl  n>snlts  wen’ 
lecordeil. 


])ure  ruhher  in  the  whole  ]iliint  is  <;iven  tis  7.S:  till  of  which  eorre- 
sponds  with  factory  e.\])erienee  and  is  therefore  e.xaet  enoujih  for 
prtietieal  ])ur)>oses.  The  reason  why  this  ruhher  ap])ears  in  jiuavule 
is  ])erhii])s  ttf  minor  ini])ortanee  from  tin*  commercial  ])oint  of  view, 
hut  it  hits  ii  seientifie  interest,  althou'fh  the  (‘xplamition  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory.  It  seems  jatssihle  that  tin*  ruhher  tiets  jis  ti 
sort  of  hhinkt't  (rediieinjr  to  some  extent  the  jtassjijrc  of  water  to  the 
outer  tissues  of  the  plant),  and  as  a  storaji;)*  material.  Tliere  is  no 
])ositive  evidence  that  ruhher  is  a  food  mat(*rial  in  tin*  ffuayule,  y(*t 
tin*  (*videne(*  ajjainst  that  tin*orv  is  tenuous,  and  tin*  food  value  of 
ruhh(>r  has  l)e<*n  assert(*d.  'Pin*  most  sueeinet  stat(*ment  that 
I’rof.  Llovd  mak(*s  in  tiiis  r(*<rard  is  that  ruhin*!*  apiiears  to  luive  in* 


PACKING  A  50-POUND  BRICK  OF  GUAYULE  RUBBER. 

After  the  guayule  has  been  extracted  from  the  shrub  and  the  crude  rubber  obtained  in  shape  for 
market,  it  is  prepared  into  cubes,  boxed,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  eastern  factories,  where  fur¬ 
ther  processes  of  refinement  make  pure  rubber  out  of  it. 
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])liysiologic  function  in  the  f^uiiyule,  although  this  is  of  course  con¬ 
trary'  to  all  scientific  phenomena  as  to  cause  and  effect. 

A  more  vital  question  than  the  problem  of  the  ])resence  of  ruhlier 
in  guaynle  is  that  which  concerns  the  amount  of  guayule  in  exist¬ 
ence  on  the  region  over  which  the  jilants  are  known  to  grow. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  supply  of  the  shrub  to  the  manufacture*  ? 
What  is  the  total  supply  in  sight,  as  to  its  rate  of  reproduction 
under  natural  conditions,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  cultivation  ? 
Tliis  is  the  most  important  immediate  question  and  must  be  ajijirox- 
imately  answered  before  the  subject  of  cultivating  a  crop  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  best  calculation  .seems  to  be  that  of  Endlich,  who 


SEf:i)LING  OF  THE  GUAYULE. 

Prof.  I.Ioyd  has  been  able  to  grow  ^avule  from  the  seed.  It  is  still  a 
question  for  experimental  determination  how  much  a  field  may  be 
repopniated  from  young  plants  remaining  ungathered,  but  seeding  in 
favorable  years  in'  true  horticultural  manner  will,  it  is  to  be  hopi'd, 
prove  distinctly  beneficial. 

assumed  an  average  amount  of  half  a  ton  ^ler  hectare  (hectare  = 
2.471  acres)  in  virgin  fields.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  about 
70,000  square  kilometers  (27,000  square  miles)  is  the  total  produc¬ 
tive  area  of  the  guayule  region,  but  jirobably  only  one-tenth  of  this 
carries  the  shrub;  so  that  the  sum  of  375,000  tons  is  the  total  sujiply 
of  guayule  in  Mexico.  If  this  yields  from  7  to  10  ])er  cent  of  rubber, 
there  are  from  26,250  to  37,500  tons  of  guayule  rubber  (in  1910) 
available.  It  is  estimated  that  about  225,000  tons  of  shrub  were 
disposed  of  up  to  June,  1909,  or,  allowing  for  a  liberal  advance  on 
the  above  figure,  somewhat  over  half  the  total  supply  on  the  ground. 
On  the  other  hand,  careful  estimates  maile  for  business  purposes 


KXl’KKIMKNTAL  UKOUNU  OX  WHICH  tiUAYULE  I’LAXTS  HAVE  HEEN  CULTIVATED. 

That  the  uuuyulv  can  be  cultivated  is  no  longer  a  di.sputed  question,  assullicient  demonstrations  iiave  been  given  to  itrove  Iheallirinativeansuer  to  Hie  Ixitanical  iirobiem. 
Whether  or  not  it  can  become  a  method  that  wiil  resuit  profitably  in  a  eommercial  sense  remains  for  Hie  fill  tire  lo  decide,  lint  a  whole  iiidiisirv,  involving  millions  of 
doilars  and  the  activity  of  thousands  of  people,  rests  upon  the  oiitisime. 
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sli«»\v  that  there  were  (at  that  time.  MHt'.tt  at  least  iMKt.tHM)  t<»iis  of 
shrill)  still  availahh'. 

Allowiiijr  for  jruayiile  r(“niaiMin<r  on  t  he  fields  already  ftoiie  over,  hut 
which  is  redeemahle  hy  later  and  laUter  methods,  it  seems  not  im- 
prohahle  that  the  total  oii*rinal  amount  of  jruayuh'  reached  '>()(), 000 
tons.  The  amount  existent  in  'Pi'xas  heino  left  out  of  account,  it 
does  not  semn  prohahle  tluit  tin*  total  (piantity  of  vir<:iu  shruh  will 
he  sulliciimt  to  last  more  than  four  to  six  years  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption.  Tiikin<:  the  last  term  six  yiairs  as  tin*  ultimate 
duration  of  tin*  natural  supi)ly.  it  should  he  emphasized  that  this 
is  th<‘  peiiod  within  which  tin*  solution  of  tin*  cultivation  must  la* 
compassed  if  the  |)lant  is  to  la*  retiiimal  alivi‘,  ami  if  the  industry  of 
ruhher  oatherino  from  onayule  is  to  he  preservial. 

'Phe  metlual  of  extraction  is  inti'restin^,  especially  as  it  has  laam 
developed  sui  veneris,  and  ditl’ers  from  thosi*  methods  that  prei)are 
crude  luhher  from  lat(*x  |)hmts.  As  ooayuh'  ruhla'r  I'xists  in  the 
cells  of  tin*  plant  and  will  not  escaja*  hy  hleedino.  tin*  material  must 
he  dissolv(‘d  out.  afti'r  prelimimiry  ^riudiu*:.  hy  cln'inical  )i<;ents,  or 
ajrfrlomeiated  mechanically.  Both  nu'thods  ar<*  used,  hut  the  me¬ 
chanical  process  has  more  interest.  'Phe  shruh  is  first  washed,  then 
passed  la'tween  rolls  in  which  is  is  comminuted  (chewed)  while  it  is 
spriukh'il  with  water;  next  revolved  in  a  “  pchhle-mill”  within  which 
the  ruhla'r  (‘seaja's  from  tin*  imiss.  ,Sid)s(*(|uent  treatment  fr(*es  tin* 
ruhla*r  from  impuriti(*s.  so  that  it  is  r(*ady  to  placi*  on  the  maik(*t 
wh(*r(*  tin*  usual  r(*lin(*nn*ut  and  manufactun*  accord(*d  other  rul)la*rs 
an*  umh*r‘:one. 

What  is  to  la*conn*  of  this  immeiisi*  local  industry  if  jxmi.vuh* 
disappears  (  ('an  anythin^  la*  dom*  to  cous(*i*ve  the  supply  hy 
successfully  carrvin<r  out  tin*  mod(*ru  |)rinciph*s  of  ri*foresta(iou  ( 

'Phis  whole  |)rohli‘m  is  t  In*  (*ss<*nc(*  of  Brof.  Lloyd's  work  on  <ruayuh*. 
All  that  has  la*(*n  written  hithi*rto  and  i*pitomiz(*d  in  this  revi(*w  is 
really  hut  a  preliminary  study  foi-  the  substantial  foundation  of 
knowledjri*  about  the  sul)j(*ct.  Wln*n  tin*  ciipitalist  la*oins  to  sei*  that 
uatuii*  has  set  a  d(*finiti*  limit  to  tin*  rati*  of  supply,  it  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  moment  to  d(*termin(*  what  can  la*  dom*  to  meet  the  demand. 
At  first  the  jilant  cost  next  to  nothinjr  and  the  privile<;e  of  oatherino 
tin*  shruh  was  leased  at  a  very  low  fi^un*.  'Phen  came  the  earliest 
efforts  to  <x(*rniiuat(*  tin*  se(*d  ami  to  cultivate  tin*  plant.  Althou<rh 
ii  few  plants  did  <;row,  lack  of  succ<*ss  was  the  ususd  r(*sult.  Opti¬ 
mistic  stat(*un*uts  as  to  the  j)ossil)ility  of  propajration  have  been  made, 
and  it  has  ev(*n  been  claimed  that  tin*  whole  |)rol)lem  of  cultivation 
at  a  profit  has  l)(*en  solved.  Caution  about  taking  these  statements 
is  necessary,  however,  hecausi*  the  reason  for  the  secretion  of  ruhher, 
for  which  alone  the  <;uavule  is  of  value,  has  not  been  solved,  and  a 
skt*ptical  attitinh*  must  lx*  assur(*d  conc(*rnin<r  tlnit  vital  ])oint. 
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WTiat  has  l)een  accomplished,  therefore,  is  well  worth  describin". 
Since  the  recognition  of  the  danger  of  disappearance  of  guayule  two 
commercial  companies  have  spent  time  and  money  in  seeking  to 
put  the  cultivation  of  guayule  on  a  profitable  basis.  Countries  hav¬ 
ing  desert  lands  on  which  guayule  might  grow  have  experimented, 
under  scientific  control,  with  the  purpose  of  making  them  produc¬ 
tive,  and  it  can  be  stated  that  Germany  would  like  to  introduce  the 
plant  on  its  possessions  in  East  Africa.  The  continuous  efforts 
of  Prof.  Lloyd  in  this  direction  merit  the  highest  praise.  In  fact, 
one  must  see  the  book  to  understand  the  painstaking  thoroughness 
with  which  he  has  attacked  the  subject.  Entire  chapters  are  de- 


SEEDLINGS  GROWING  IN  BOXES. 

A  good,  fairly  even  stand  of  sturdy  seedlings  was  obtained  by  the  nursery  method, 
and  these  could  later  be  transplanted. 


voted  to  the  study  of  the  histology  of  the  plant  and  to  its  morphol¬ 
ogy.  The  seed,  the  roots,  and  the  leaves  are  carefully  analyzed;  the 
method  of  growth  under  varying  conditions  is  studied  to  the  sliglitest 
details,  and  the  results  of  the  work  are  such  that  if  other  experiments 
are  taken  up  where  he  left  off,  the  goal  will  probably  be  reached  and 
the  commercial  cultivation  of  guayule  become  an  assured  fact. 

The  final  chapter  deals  .S3’stematically  with  the  “Cultivation  of 
Gua\'ule.”‘  In  encouragement  it  is  asserted  that  where  small  plants 
have  not  been  pulled  up  there  is  some  possibility  of  renewal  through 
the  simple  jirocess  of  growth,  and  in  those  areas  a  new  croj)  mav  he 
gathered  after  the  expiration  of  such  time  as  nature  decities.  In 
other  places  where  this  jirimitive  wa}^  of  gathering  the  plant  could  not, 
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on  account  of  tlic  rocky  surface,  be  practiced,  and  where,  therefore, 
numerous  small  and  some  mature  ])lants  were  left,  the  stand  will  be 
replenished  in  time. 

Guayule  is  reproduced  in  two  ways:  By  seed,  and  In'  sprouts  from 
retohos,  either  normal  or  induced.  Betofios  are  growths  that  develop 
into  complete  jilants  from  lateral,  superlicially  jilaced,  horizontal 
roots,  or  fi’om  roots,  primary  or  of  a  higher  order,  after  the  plant  has 
been  cut  away.  Both  methods  of  jiropagation  are  ajiplicable  to 
I  field  cultivation,  granted  the  time,  the  skill,  and  the  money  to  carry 

II  out  the  rules.  This  is  definitely  settled  as  a  matter  of  knowledge, 

but  it  is  not  settled  that  cultivated  guayule  will  luive  a  suflicient 
rubber  content.  The  answer  can  come  only  from  nature  herself. 

Prof.  Lloyd  lays  down  several  simjile  rules  for  gathering  the  jiresent 
cro]),  which  will  aid  the  conservation  of  what  yet  remains  availabh*. 
^  For  instance,  cutting  the  j)lant  at  a  level  with  the  ground  is  better 

for  the  plant  and  better  for  the  men;  only  the  large  ])lants  should  be 
gathered,  as  the  smaller  ones,  weak  in  rubber  anyhow,  will  thus  be 
allowed  to  grow;  some  weeding  out  of  undesirable  neighbors  is 
advisable;  and  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  ])eriod  of  the  year 
in  which  the  crop  is  gathered.  This  is  the  story  as  far  as  it  has 
been  told.  The  last  chapter  is  yet  to  bo  written,  but  can  contain 
only  one  statement — guayide  has  tlisappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth;  or  the  cheerful  alternative,  rubber  gathering  from  guayule  has 
become  a  continuous  industry. 


SEEING  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

At  the  l)i><riniiiii*r  of  tlio  pivsciit  (•('Htuiy  Sooth  Ainoricu  wu' 
fnrtluM-  siwiiv  from  the  I'nitc'd  States  tluiii  was  (’hina.  A 
loiiji  voyaj'e  across  the  Efiiiator  to  the  soutlieast  for  lirazil 
and  Arjientina,  or  a  fearsome  passajje  across  tlie  Isthmus  of 
Ihinama  and  down  the  west  coast  for  (dale  and  Peru,  and  a  mysteriou> 
cruise  alon<;  the  Spanish  Main  for  ('oloml)ia  and  VcMiezuela,  was  tlu‘ 
limit  of  knowledtre  of  that  <rreat  continent. 


THE  STEAMSUII*  “lU.UECHEK”  LEAVINO  NEW  YORK  UAUIlOU  OX  SOUTH 
AMEKK’AN  TOUK. 


To-day  a  trip  to  South  America  is  one  (»f  the  recojiiiized  annoume- 
ments  of  tlie  steamship  companies,  and  several  of  the  well-established 
tourist  ajiencies  have  or<;anized  |)arties  which  have  taken  or  are  about 
to  take  personally  c(tnduct<'d  excursions  into  ic'rions  of  South  Ameiica 
which  a  few  years  aj^o  weie  inaccc'ssihle  except  to  the  hardiest 
adventurer, 
iw; 
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In  I'uct,  it  is  Hstonisliin^  how  luiimnous  und  how  inclusive  have 
])*‘coine  tliese  tours  to  Sontli  Ainericn  and  witli  what  eaf'erness  they 
sue  receivetl  hy  tlie  tiavelinj;  |)ul)lic.  It  is  jfratilyinjj;  also  to  learn 
that  all  those  who  have  taken  any  ol  these  tours  to  South  America 
come  hack  lull  of  enthusiasm  lor  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  in  all 
parts  of  that  continent;  for  the  remarkahle  accomplishments  evi- 
dt'uced  on  every  hand  in  the  municipal  and  national  activities;  foi' 
the  enerj^y  displayed  in  the  railways,  the  pid)lic  utilities  companies, 
and  in  ajiiiculture;  for  the  educational  spirit  and  industrial  ambition 
which  the  |)eoples  and  Governments  of  the  Kepuhlics  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  manifest  in  all  they  undertake. 

'rhes<*  statements  are  provoked  hy  tlie  advertisements  received  at 
the  Pan  American  rnion  within  the  past  few  weeks.  For  191 2, 
more  than  in  any  |)revious  year,  the  enthusiasm  for  visitinj;;  South 
America  seems  about  to  demand  o])portunity  to  satisfy  itself,  and  the 
steamship  and  tourist  companies  have  shown  themselves  alert  to 
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furnish  the  opportunity.  This  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the  agen¬ 
cies  have  lajiffed  behind  the  desire  of  the  travelinj'  public.  Far  from 
it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  anticipatetl  this  desire  and  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  created  it,  hut  chiefly  to  the  extent  that  those  who  hail  the 
advantaj;!*  of  makinj;  a  tour  a  year  or  so  a<;o  have  been  the  best 
advatice  af^etits  for  all  subseipient  tours  jiroposed  by  companies  and 
associations  for  future  dates. 

Some  of  these  proposed  special  trips  to  South  America  are  very 
i-omidi'te,  and  announce  an  itinerary  wliicli  will  j'ive  the  traveler  a 
s|)lemlid  chance  to  learn  the  best  that  is  in  the  .southern  continent. 
\o  hard  and  fast  rule  has  been  fi.xed,  so  that  much  individual  sif'ht- 
seeiiif'  can  be  enjoyed,  and  in  some  instances,  like  the  choice  between 
the  crossing;  of  the  Amies,  or  the  passaj^e  throuf'h  the  Strait  of  Magel¬ 
lan.  the  tourist  may  use  his  own  discretion  about  what  appeals  to 
him  as  most  wortli  while. 

There  is  the  Leon  (’ollver  Tour,  for  instance,  which  has  head- 
(juarters  at  SC)  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  has 
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sent  [out  a  personally  conducted  ])artv  on  February  3,  1912.  The 
itinerary  be^an  at  New  York,  and  includes  Cuba  (Antilla),  Jamaica, 
J^anama,  where  a  stay  of  nine  days  is  made  with  opportunity  for  a 
thorouf'h  inspection  of  the  canal.  Thence  they  go  to  Peru,  stopping 
at  a  few  seaports,  but  giving  the  chief  attention  to  Lima  and  the 
Oroya  Kailwa}';  from  Mollendo  an  inland  trip  is  to  be  made  to 
Arequii)a,  then  to  C’uzco,  and  across  Lake  Titicaca  to  La  Paz,  the 
cajiital  of  Bolivia.  In  Chile  the  nitrate  fields  are  to  be  on  the  route, 
then  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  before  crossing  the  Andes  into  Argen¬ 
tina.  A  week  is  scheduled  to  Buenos  .iVires  with  excursions  to  near-by 
))laces,  and  three  days  to  Montevideo,  before  continuing  northward 
to  Brazil,  where  Santos,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Kio  de  Janeiro 'are  to  be 
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visited.  From  this  city  the  part}'  steams  homeward  on  a  direct 
steamer,  touching  at  Bahia  and  Barbados  on  the  way,  the  plan  being 
to  arrive  in  New  York  on  May  3,  having  been  90  days  in  covering  a 
trip  of  about  12,000  miles. 

A  “Tour  of  South  Amei'ica”  is  advertised  by  Thos.  Cook  &  Son, 
24.5  Broadway,  New  York  (tour  [14),  which  started  from  New  York 
on  January  20,  1912.  This  itinerary  takes  in  ('uba  (at  Antilla  also), 
Jamaica,  and  Panama,  but  here  for  oidy  one  day,  although  by  exer¬ 
cising  the  choice  mentioned  in  the  former  paragraph,  a  longer  stay 
may  be  arranged  by  taking  an  earlier  steamer.  From  Panama  the 
next  stops  are  in  the  smaller  jiorts  of  Peru  before  going  ashore  at 
Callao  for  Ijima.  Five  days  are  given  to  this  vicinity,  and  four  for 
the  trip  along  the  coast  to  Mollendo:  Arequipa,  (’uzco.  La  Paz  (in 


Mouiilaiii  kiiij;  of  .'roiilli  Aiiifrica,  li^iii);  iM.iNl  foot  alKJve  the  levol  of  tlii'  I’aiilic,  and  if  measured 
from  the  sea  l)ed  jHaiiaps  the  liitthesi  iMjiiil  ill  the  world,  for  the  oteaii  oil  this  coast  soon  reaches 
iinfathomabie  dept  its. 
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Bolivia),  and  Lako  Titicaca  arc  seen,  and  the  return  to  the  coast  is 
to  he  made  southward  to  the  port  of  Antofa>;asta  in  (’Idle.  In  that 
liepuhlic,  Val|>araiso  and  Santiajto  witli  tlie  surrounding;  country  are 
visited,  and  the  Andes  are  to  he  crossed  l)V  tlie  railway  and  through 
the  tunnel.  Then  on  across  Ar<;entina  to  Buenos  Aires  for  a  week. 
'Phis  tour  includes  a  trip  hy  the  railway  otdy  recently  openetl  for 
passen<;er  traflic  to  Baraf;uay  and  its  capital  city  Asuncion,  where 
it  is  planned  to  spend  two  days  before  descending  tin*  Para<;uav  River 
to  Buenos  Aires.  althou<;h,  usinj;  the  choice  already  mentioned,  the 
traveler  may  <levote  this  time  to  Arj;entina  if  In*  prefers.  To  Monte¬ 
video  in  I’ruj'uay  three  days  are  f;iven,  then  to  Santos,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil.  With  stops  at  Bahia  and  Barbados, 
New  York  is  reached  on  May  .‘1.  after  a  trij)  of  10.")  days. 

The  (ilohe  Touriiif;  Association,  02.3  South  Sprin<;  Street,  Los  An- 
<;eles,  (’aliforida,  accomplishes  almost  the  saim*  itinerary,  modified 
by  its  start  from  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  party  is  advertised  to 
leave  from  Los  An<;eles  in 
March,  1912,  and  to  <;o  to 
.New  Orleans;  there  a  steamer 
is  taken  for  ('uba  (Ilabana), 
and  thence  to  Jamaica.  From 
Kin<;ston  to  ('olon,  in  Panama, 
the  itinerary  coincides  w  i  t  h 
those  already  mentioned.  Pan¬ 
ama  and  the  canal,  Peru,  Bo¬ 
livia,  (’Idle  and  the  Andes,  Ar- 
j;entina  and  Buenos  Aires, 

Montevideo,  and  the  ports  of 
Brazil,  includinf;  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro,  of  course,  are  marked  as 
stoppiiif;  places.  If  the  j)as- 
senj'cr  wishes,  the  return  trij)  may  be  made  by  crossin*;  to  Europe 
via  Madeira.  Portugal,  and  comin*;  back  from  En;;land,  France,  or 
(lermany.  The  duration  of  the  tour  will  be  approximately  So  days, 
and  the  distance  about  the  same  as  the  others. 
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J'he  Frank  (’.  (’lark  (leneral  Ticket  &.  Tourist  A‘;ency,  in  the  Times 
Buildin*;.  Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  has  (piite 
recently  decided  to  have  a  personally  conducted  party  make  this 
trip  around  South  America  durin*;  1912,  and  as  their  reputation  for 
ability  has  been  well  tested  in  various  tours  around  the  world,  in  some 
of  which  they  have  even  taken  a  special  steamer  for  the  better  com¬ 
fort  of  their  <;uests,  it  can  be  assumed  that  tin*  company  will  let  no 
|)ains  be  spared  to  ;;ive  satisfaction. 

The  Raymond  A  Whitcomb  (’o.,  JJ.a  Fifth  .Vvenue,  New  York, 
has  arran*;ed  for  tours  to  Panama,  leaving;  New  York  January  2.5, 
February  10,  and  later. 
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And  in  regard  to  that  pleasant  feature  of  special  steamers  in  which 
to  lodjje  the  members  of  any  ])arty  fortunate  enough  to  select  that 
way  of  travel,  reference  has  already  heen  made  (see  Bulletin  for 
Xoveinber,  1911,  p.  861)  to  the  third  cruise  to  South  America  of  the 
steamship  Bluecher,  of  the  Ilamhurg-American  Line,  which  left  New 
^'ork  January  20,  1912.  This  tour  covers  a  distance  of  19,039  miles, 
ami  takes  in  the  east  coast  of  tlie  continent,  the  town  of  Punt  a 
Arenas,  in  Chile,  and  the  west  coast  as  far  north  from  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  as  C  alparaiso.  The  traveler  has,  therefore,  the  chance  to 
see  both  the  Strait  and  the  wonderful  scener}'  in  south  Chile,  and  to 
cross  the  Andes  by  the  railway  and  the  tunnel.  A  feature  of  this  trij), 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  “i-ound  South  America”  plan,  is  that  the 

steamer  touches  Para,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  River,  and  thusgives 
to  the  tour  a  novelty  that  offsets  the 
loss  of  the  west  coast  countries  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  ThcIIamburg- 
American  'excursion  lasts  just  S9 
days  from  New  York  and  back  again. 

Another  cruise  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter,  but  covering  a  diffeienl 
itinerary,  is  that  planned  by  the 
White  StarLineof  the  Internationa! 
Mercantile  Marine,  No.  9  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  This  company  has 
set  aside  the  new,  trij)le-screw 
steamer  Laureiitic,  of  14,892  tons, 
just  recently  launched,  and  con¬ 
structed  largely  for  cruises  in  the 
'Projiics.  'Pwo  trips  ol  31  days 
each  have  been  announced,  starting 
TIIK  TCNNKI.  TIIKOLC.II  TUE  ANDES.  returning  to  New  York, 

one  beginning  Januaiy  20  and  the  other  February  24,  1912. 
While  neither  cruise  crosses  the  Equator,  both  are  given  to 
\erv  fascinating  areas  within  the  Trojiics,  and  sliould  therelore 
he  attractive  to  those  who  wish  to  visit  some  jiarts  of  Latin 
America  hut  who  have  not  sufficient  time  to  sjiend  for  the  cir- 
cumnavigation  of  the  continent.  'Phe  Launmtic  touches  at  ('uha. 
Haiti,  Jamaica,  Panama  ((’olon),  ('olombia,  Venezuela,  and  several 
•  if  the  West  Imlia  Islands.  The  Red  Cross  Line,  17  State  Street, 
New  York,  also  announced  a  19-day  cruise  on  the  new  tourist  steam- 
shij)  Stephano,  leaving  New  York  January  27,  and  visiting  Nassau 
Havana,  Kingston,  and  Colon. 

Other  opportunities  to  visit  various  sections  of  Latin  America  are 
now  offered  regularly  by  several  steamship  lines,  who  find  it  prolitahle 
to  give  tliis  service  as  good  accommodation  as  modern  comfoit 
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(UMnuiids.  For  I'xumpU*,  tiu*  I’liited  Fruit  ('o.  luis  u  n'jiuliir  und  t'rt‘- 
(|uent  sclu'duh'  from  Now  York  nnd  Xew  Orleuns  to  .Ijiimiicji.  ('oloiii- 
l)i{i,  Puminiji  (Colon),  ('ostn  Kicn,  Jitid  (lUiitumulii;  their  new  steiiiners 
sire  first  ehiss  in  every  respeet,  iind  tourist  sirrsinoements  esin  he  so 
inside  thsit  si  Isir^e  psirt  of  the  Spsinish  Msiin  msiy  lie  visited  under  oiu' 
ticket.  Tlie  Kovsil  Msiil  Stesiin  I’sicket  Co.  and  tlie  llsimlmro- 
Americsin  Line  (Atlsis  Service)  lioth  announce  excursion  tickets  to 
msiny  ports  in  tlie  ('arihhean  Sea  and  to  Pansima,  while  many  con  - 
hinations  of  tourist  travel  msiy  he  sirran>;ed  thidu<;h  their  l)ookin<; 
offices.  In  fact,  tickets  can  he  |)urchsised  from  all  the  lines  to  any 
city  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  so  that  hy  their  aid  the  fear 
of  misadventure  in  <;ettino  a  ticket  from  a  foreigner  need  no  lonfjer 
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hold.  If  the  east  coast  of  South  America  is  to  he  visited,  these  coin- 
jianies  arrsinjie  for  a  comhination  of  tickets  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Kurope  sind  from  there  to  Kio,  Montevideo,  sind  Buenos  Aires,  in  any 
form  the  traveler  pleases. 

But  it  must  he  emphasized  that  to-day  it  is  no  lonjrer  necessary  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  twice  to  reach  Kio  or  Buenos  Aires  from  New  York. 
The  line  steamers  of  the  Lamport  A  Holt  Line  make  the  voyage 
direct  hetween  these  j'leat  cajiitals,  and  the  travelei'  or  tourist  who 
can  not  avail  himself  of  the  I'xcursion  system,  hut  who,  foi-  husiness 
reasons  or  for  pleasure,  is  desirous  to  {fo  to  South  America,  has  numerous 
lines  which  will  carry  him  wherever  he  wishes  to  <ro,  and  with  as  much 
comfort  as  he  can  expect  in  crossinj;  to  hhiiojie  he  can  now  makt*  the 
voyajte  hetween  Xorth  and  South  America. 
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TIIK  sii^jir  crop,  like  many  otlicrs  of  tlic  peat  food  crops  of 
tlie  world,  is  not  kee|)in<;  pace  with  the  p'owth  of  popula¬ 
tion.  'Pile  increased  standard  of  livin<>[.  the  better  scientific 
knowledp'  of  the  dietetic  vahn*  of  snpir,  and  the  facilities 
t)f  rapid  transportation,  havi*  made  of  sufjar  an  absolute  necessity  in 
onr  tiaily  life. 

Not  many  pmerations  api  siij^ar  was  a  lu.xury.  'Phe  peoples  of 
countries  outsidi*  of  tin*  natural  siijjar  belt  tasted  pure  sufjar  infre- 
(piently:  they  u.sed  it  in  cookinj;  only  accidentally ;  hut  to-day.  when 
fireat  steamers  make  rejiular  trips  from  ('uha  and  Hawaii  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  carr\’in<i  supir  across  tin*  seas,  sujiar  is  constantly  seen 
on  the  tables  of  the  humblest  laborer. 

Since  the  develoimient  of  the  method  of  extractinj;  in  commer- 
<-ially  payiiifr  (piantities  tin*  supir  from  the  beet  root,  the  demand  of 
the  people  livin';  in  nontropical  countries  has  been  met  to  some 
(‘.\tent.  But  still  the  demand  j;rows  beyond  the  ordinary  annual 
supply  of  the  cam*  and  beet-root  supir  areas  as  at  present  cultivated. 

Xo  lonp»r  is  tlu're  fierce  competition  between  cane-supir  and  beet¬ 
root  su<;ar.  In  fact,  the  su<;ar  beet  has  in  some  countries  invaded 
the  natural  area  of  the  supir  cane.  Yet  the  spread  of  one  not  far  from 
the  other,  althouf;h  at  one  time  threatenin';  to  up.set  markets  and 
prices,  does  not  meet  the  human  appetite  for  tlie  ultimate  product  of 
i)oth. 

In  Rutland  tin*  wholesale  price  of  sn};ar  has  advanced  within  the 
past  year  almost  two  cents  a  pouml.  In  the  United  States,  althouj;h 
such  an  enormously  disproportionate  increase  has  not  taken  place, 
nevertheless  the  priee  of  su^ar  to  the  f;eneral  consumer  has  felt  a  stiff 
uplift,  and  the  importers,  the  refiners,  and  the  wholesalers  declare 
that  no  other  reason  than  the  relatively  diminishinj;  crop  can  furnish 
an  adeipiate  e.\|)lanation.  When  such  conditions  exist,  the  only 
rational  move  is — not  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  such  a  valuable 
footl,  but — to  increas»*  the  source  of  supply. 

'Phe  world’s  cane-suj;ar  crop  is  variously  estimateil,  and,  accordin'; 
to  authority  (pioted,  at  somewhat  more  or  somewhat  less  than  (S,,5()(),- 
<)()()  tons.'  The  f;reat  cane-suf;ar  countries  are  the  East  Indies,  Uuba. 
and  .lava,  each  furnishin';  considerably  more  than  1 .000, ()()()  tons 
every  year.  Far  behind  these  substantial  contributors  to  the  annual 
output  come  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  and  Porto  Rico.  Brazil  has  been 
credited  with  about  .‘100,000  tons,  altbou<;h  this  estimatt*  a))peai"s  to 
be  juore  f;enerous  than  conservative  experts  will  admit;  but  even 
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then  the  country  ranks  noticeably  above  better-known  areas,  sucl»  as 
Mexico,  the  Dominican  Kepublic  and  Haiti,  the  smaller  West  India 
Islands,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Guianas.  Of  the  Republics  of  Latin 
America,  while  all  can  produce  sugar  in  addition  to  those  mentioned, 
those  in  Central  America,  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Argentina  produce 
in  sutlicient  ({uantities  to  influence  international  statistics,  and  the 
others,  if  they  suppU’  the  wants  of  their  own  inhabitants,  yet  export 


no  noticeable  amount,  and  are  in  fact  comj)elled  at  times  to  import 
sugar.  es[)ecially  of  the  more  refined  (juality,  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  higher  taste  and  education. 

In  regard  to  the  beet-root  sugar,  the  cultivation  has  been  extended 
over  most  of  Europe.  Germain’  usually  takes  high  rank  in  the  ariui 
embraced  and  in  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  therefrom,  but  Russia 
is  not  far  behind,  and,  in  fact,  the  supply  of  sugar  in  the  year  just 
passed  is  the  largest  in  the  history’  of  that  country,  outstripping 
Germany  for  the  time  being.  Austria-Hungary  comes  next,  followed 
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by  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Sweden.  These 
great  producers  all  show  a  decrease  in  pi'oduction,  except  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  while  countries  with  smaller  producing  areas,  like  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Spain,  and  even  Switzerland,  show  gains  in  net  sugar-beet 
output.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  steady  gain  in  the 
sugar  crop  from  beets.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  modest  encouragement, 
the  grand  total  of  sugar  ready  for  the  world’s  consumption  in  the 
season  of  1911-1912  is  less  than  in  that  of  1910-1911,  while  the  con¬ 
suming  power  has  increased  by  an  easily  recognized  percentage. 

Mow  can  this  unexpected  and  unwan-antable  accident  be  nullilied 
in  the  future?  The  question  is  not  altogether  a  commercial  one. 


SUGAR  EXPORTED 

FROM 

BRAZIL 

FOR  THE  PAST  SIX  TEARS 

METRICTONS  50,000 


1905 

37,74-6 

1906 

84,948 

1907 

12,857 

1908 

51,577 

1909 

68,483 

1910 

50,024 

Pan  American  Union 


although,  of  course,  for  the  individual  planter  the  cost  of  growing  must 
always  be  less  than  the  price  of  selling,  or  else  he  and  his  factory,  the 
estate  and  the  laborers  on  it,  must  cease  their  activity.  Sugar-cane  or 
l)eet-root  growing  is  not  so  very  expensive,  the  larger  outlay  being 
absorbetl  in  the  factory  machinery  into  which  the  raw  material  is  fed 
and  from  which  the  exportable  product  is  expressed.  A  second  jiroc- 
ess,  the  refinement  into  the  white  and  crystal  sugar  of  the  retail 
trade,  is  more  frequently  done  at  or  near  the  greater  centers  like  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Hamburg.  In  accordance  with  the  principle 
in  other  industries,  whether  agricultural  or  manufactural,  concentra¬ 
tion  is  taking  place  also  on  sugar  estates,  but  that  does  not  militate 
against  an  increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  sugar-cane  growing:  rather 
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(I(>(‘s  it  indicate  that  a  jrraatcr  tc'rriton  .  wlictlu'r  coniposod  of  large 
plantations  or  small  ones  in  the  hands  of  small  owners,  can  be 
develo])ed  aronnd  a  modern  mill. 

'1\)  inereas(^  the  amount  of  sugar  cam*  or  sugar  land  grown  annually, 
always  within  eommercially  profitable  limits,  of  course,  is  therefore' 
one  of  the  important  problems  of  the  agrievdturist.  But.  while  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  practical  farmer,  there'  is  aneether  element  which 
is  rather  e'e'eeneunical  than  agricultural,  ami  which  relate's  tee  the' 


extension  eef  kneewleelge'  e'eme-e'rning  the  available  lanels  suitable  te)  the 
sugar-producing  plants. 

The  sugar  be'ct  se'ems  tee  thrive  in  almost  eve'rv  part  e)f  the  worlel. 
Italy  anel  Spain,  as  well  as  Sweelen  anel  Kussia,  ceentribute  their 
epieetas  tee  the  imirke't.  The  I’niteel  States  has  of  late  years  lu'come' 
a  ne)ticeable'  preeelue'er,  anel  many  eef  the  meeuntain  plateaus  e)f  tropical 
cemntries  eefl'er  climate'  and  seeil  suitable'  lor  that  rival  eef  the  cane. 
But  it  is  a  temperate  plant  anel  le>s{'s  its  vige)r  in  the  Tre)j)ics.  It  must 
have  a  elrv  seaseen,  anel  a  tempe'rature'  ne»t  much  abeeve  ()o°  F.  for  the 
be'st  results. 
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'I'lu'  su^jir  caiu*,  on  tlu*  othor  liand,  must  have*  considerable  moisture 
and  is  essentially  a  tropical  <;rowtli.  altlioujili  in  favorable  localities 
like  Louisiana,  splendid  crops  are  obtained. 

In  every  Republic  of  Latin  America  snjjar  cane  can  be  <;ro\vn.  In 
some  of  them  the  area  suitable  for  the  commercial  cultivation  of  the 
crop  is  limited,  and  importation  of  tin*  raw  su<;ar  and  even  of  the 
relined  product  is  necessary.  In  some,  soil  and  climate  are  suitable 
but  labor  and  capital  are  lackin';.  OtbeiN,  like  Cuba,  Me.\ico,  Domin¬ 
ican  Repid)lic.  Xicara<;ua,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  have  been  known  as 
su<;ar  countries  for  <;euerations. 

Brazil,  in  which  country  su<;ar  cane  was,  so  it  is  claimed,  indi<;enous. 
became,  very  early  in  the  exploitation  of  South  America,  famous  for  its 
native  su<;ar.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  so(»n  spread  throughout  the 
land,  so  that  the  Portu<;uese  and  Spaniards,  after  l(“arnin<;  from  the  In¬ 
dians  the  Jiiethods  of  <;rowin';  the  cane,  established  factories  in  Madeira 
and  the  Canaries  at  lirst,  but  later  iii  Brazil  itself,  toward  the  first 
(piartei’  of  the  sixteenth  century.  'Po  the  cultivation  of  the  suf;ar 
cane,  the  most  ancient  a<;ricultural  industry  of  Brazil,  much  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  from  the  be‘;iuuiu<;  attributeil.  But 
competition  from  other  producin';  countries,  and  at  one  time  from 
the  beet-su.s;ar  areas,  has  pr<‘vented  the  <;rowth  of  the  industry  as  it 
desei'ved. 

'Plu'  production  of  suj;ar  in  Brazil  has  been  practically  stationary 
for  many  Vf'ars.  'Phe  annual  output  (lurin';  the  last  decade  has  b(*en 
approximately  about  2o(),(K)()  tons  to  .fOO.tHH)  tons,  of  which  total 
;t(), ()()()  tons  to  something  over  ,)(),(l()()  tons  has  been  exported.  The 
size  of  th(‘  crop  varies  from  year  to  year,  lar‘;ely  dependin';  upon 
weather  conditions  and  but  little  upon  the  elforts  of  the  planters. 
'Phe  development  of  the  industry  has  been  slow,  and  the  methods  of 
|)roduction  an*  now  not  much  diflerent  from  what  they  were  a ‘;enera- 
tion  af;o. 

'Phe  table  of  exports  indicates  the  decided  lluctuations  in  the 
amounts  shipped  abroad,  but  the  limitiuf;  factors  are  rather  the  for- 
ei<;n  prices  and  the  local  demand,  than  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the 
forei<;n  demand.  'Phe  table  of  exports  by  ports  of  departure  shows 
the  rej;ion  over  which  the  crop  is  best  cultivated,  and  indicates  j)lainly 
that  practically  all  su^ar  for  consumption  abroad  originates  within 
the  zone  north  of  Bahia,  Pernambuco  bein';  the  principal  distributin'; 
center.  All  the  su^ar  raised  south  of  there  is  used  in  home  consump¬ 
tion,  and  the  shipments  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  some  lar^e  sugar 
refineries  are  operated,  show  only  that  raw  sugar  is  brought  thither 
for  refining  before  reaching  its  final  destination. 

'Phe  table  of  countries  into  which  sugar  is  imported  from  Brazil  is, 
on  the  whole,  uniform,  although  some  fluctuations  can  be  di.scovered 
from  year  to  year.  But  it  demonstrates  that  the  markets  upon  which 
22i:t7  Hull.  2—12-  .1 
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Totals 


1911-12  1910-11 

Total.  World’s 

Came  Sugar  Crops  8,799,000  8,590,374 

Europe: 

Beet -Sugar  Crops  5,975j000  8,o95,ooo 

United  States: 

Beet-Sugar  Crops  530,ooo  455,220 

Graistd  Total 

Cane,  and 

Beet  Sugar  15,504,000  16,940,594 

Note: 

Figures  are  given  in  Tons. 

Pan  American  Union 
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iirazil  may  rc'ly  an*  those  countries  wliicli  can  not  <;ro\v  a  suiTiir-produc- 
inu  |)lant  sudicient  Tor  tlu'ir  own  nec'ds,  or  liave  found  it  more  |)rolit- 
ahle  to  devote  their  soil  to  other  industries. 

'I'wo  conclusions  may  he  drawn  from  a  study  of  these  tables,  and 
from  a  General  <>:lim|)se  of  the  suear  ([uestion  in  the  entire  world, 
'riu'  first  is  that,  while  tin*  commercial  and  aj^ricultural  factors  must 
necessarily  play  a  very  important  part  in  any  *>:(‘neral  probh'in  of 
this  character,  yet  there  is  an  economical  side  to  it:  this  side  recpiiri's 
that  conditions  of  production  and  consum])tion  he  studii'd,  that 
att(‘ntion  la*  calh'd  to  the  sources  of  supply  and  demand  by  which 
a  necessity  of  human  comfort  and  well-beine  may  be  met,  and  that 
those  countries  best  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  suear  be  encourajred 
to  stimulate  their  local  industry  in  every  legitimate  way.  The  second 
is  that  the  maiinificent  su<rar-producin<;  possibilities  of  Brazil  have 
ap])arently  been  for<;otten,  and  that  the  spread  of  the  suear  industry 
in  that  country  is  not  what  it  oufiht  to  l)e.  By  nature  Brazil  is  one 
of  the  best  suj;ar  countries  in  tin*  world,  and  commercially  it  has  the 
advanta<fe  of  Ivin*;  within  touch  of  North  and  South  American  and 
Kuropean  mark(*ts.  rndoubtedly  the  near  future  will  see  a  revival 
of  the  reputation  which  once  was  |)ossessed  1)V  Brazilian  suftar.  and 
capital  can  find  many  worse  investments  than  in  the  rich  Brazilian 
fields  of  sufjar  cane,  or  in  the  introduction  of  jnodern  machinery  into 
the  industrv. 
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The  fijrmciits  of  yi'sK'iday’s  (Ircain  Ixa-onn*  tli(‘  vision  of  to-dav. 

Th<“  vision  of  to-day  Ix'coincs  tlic  propliccv  of  to-morrow. 
Most  of  tlio  <rr(‘at  accomplislinuMits  of  tlir  world  suinnit 
tlu'instdvcs  to  this  sim|)l('  rulv.  It  will  lx‘  as  ap|)li<  al)l(‘  to 
the  fntuiv  as  it  has  hccn  to  tlx*  past,  and  ilhistrations  of  it  arv  at. 
hand  in  much  that  is  around  us  in  the  prcs(‘nt. 

A  most  notahh*  example  of  t  lx*  ix'ccssity  of  vision  in  human  |)ro<rress 
has  just  heen  olh'ied  us.  A  uni(px*  railway  has  heen  huilt.  hut  its 

pur|)os(>  was  to  faeilitatt* 
and  (*.\|x*dite  human  int(*r- 
eourse.  How  aixl  why  are 
well  worth  international 
eomment . 

'Phe  Florida  Fast  ('oast 
Railway  is  open  to  Key 
West .  This(hx‘s  ix)t  sound 
very  startlin':;  it  r(“pr(“s(‘nts 
a  railway  mih's  in 

lenjfth,  fiom  daeksonvilh* 
at  tlx*  ix)rthern  end  of  the 
Stat(*  of  Floridii  to  Key 
West  at  the  southern  tip. 
tlx*  ix*arest  portion  of  tlx* 
Fnit(*<l  States  to  the  Tropic 
of  C'aneer,  aixl  piaetieally 
tlx*  oidy  town  of  any  size* 
and  importaix*e  in  tlx*  R(*- 
puhlie  without  a  railroad. 
But  2i)  years  a<;o  the  man 
who  su'X'iested  the  id(*a  of 


UKNKV  -M.  FI.A'il.KX 

Mr.  Fliittler  wa.-;  lK)rii  at  eaiiaiKlainiia.  X.  V..  in  l.'stii.  lie  wpiil 
1(1  Fl(iri(ia  alioiil  years  ago. and  soon  afterwards iK-gan  the 
const  met  ion  of  the' Florida  Fast  Coast  Uailway.  which  is 
tiow  one  of  the  engineering  marvels  of  the  world.  To  his 
ambition  and  foresight  is  due  the  fad  that  to-day  a  new  atid 
remarkably  short  apiiroach  to  the  I'anama  Catial  and  I.atin 
.\  merica  is'  tiow  o|ien . 


eomx*etin‘;  theset  WO  places 
hy  !i  railway  was  called  ti 
dr(*amer.  Hater,  when  lx* 
ix-tually  undert(X)k  tlx* 
work  and  insisted  on  earry- 
inj:  it  throuf:h  at  all  costs 


tiixl  hazartls,  he  was  sim|)ly  a  visionary,  entitled  to  do  what  lx* 
wished  with  his  own  moix*y.  ATiw,  when  the  wonderful  eonstruetion 


work  is  actually  accomplished  and  the  first  train  in  its  history  has 
jictually  enteied  the  seaport  of  Key  West,  Florida,  the  worltl  wakes  up 
to  tlx*  fact  that  this  same  man,  on  account  of  his  dreams  and  his 


visions,  was  int«*ns(>ly  practical  and  far-seeinji,  and  has,  hy  his  deter- 
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iiiinatioii  and  foiasitrlit,  succi'ccUal  in  Ininjxinj;  still  closf'r  toj^atlnn- two 
^roat  national  capitals  of  the  western  world,  Wasliinjrton  and  llahana, 
the  distance  between  tlunn  now  l)ein<f  hy  rail  only  1,8(17  miles. 

This  all-rail  i-onte  to  Key  West  alonj;  the  east  coast  of  Florida  was 
formerly  ojamed  to  <;eneral  trailic  on  .lannary  22,  lhl2.  The  very 
interesting;  featnr(“  of  the  day  was  the  airival  of  a  fnlly  ecpiippe*! 
train  from  tin'  maiidand  across  an  ocean  viaduct  of  ai)|)ro.\imateiy 
100  miles,  in  soim*  place's  actually  ont  of  si«;ht  of  land.  'Phis  ev<‘nt 
close'd  what  may  Ix'  calh'd  the  constructive'  stii^e  eef  the'  e'lite'rprise', 
hnt  ^ave  eepeninj;  te»  ii  ne'w  e'peee-h  e»f  e'eemmnnie-eitie)!)  iind  tradie'.  It 


Till'.  KKV  WKST  K.Xl’KKSS  ON  TIIK  I.ONd  KKV  VIAOl A  T. 

Tin-  viaduct  addition  on  the  Klorida  East  Coast  Hailway  is  the  main  link  in  the  system  which  is  now 
in  operation  iilacint;  Washint:ton  atid  llahana  within  4(i  hours  of  each  other.  In  southern  Klorida 
the  line  |)asses  over  the  snhst  ant  iai  series  of  viailncts  built  in  open  water  connect  in);  the  small  islands 
olT  the  coast  until  it  reaches  Key  West,  only  ‘Ml  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Cnha.  The  I.oii):  Key 
\  iadncl  is  almost  :i‘!  miles  in  ienirth  atid  has  isn  steel  reenfoned  arches,  most  of  them  lieiti);  .'Ml-foot 
s|)ans  restiii).'  on  piers  set  into  solid  rock  a  lastiii);  inoniimeni  to  .Mr.  Klayder's  •• 
permanence.  " 

is  worth  while  thcrt'fort'  to  ttikt'  ti  survt'y  of  this  rt'inarkiihh' iichit'vc- 
iiK'iit,  for  it  dcst'i  vt's  ti  <;r('at  dt'al  more  iittention  thiui  luis  het'ii  j;iv('n 
hy  this  hiisy  world,  and  is  hoiiml  to  litivt'  ti  decidt'illy  importiiiit 
iidhu'iice  on  intt'inatiomil  r('hitioiiships  in  tlu'  fntnrt'.  'Pin'  whoh' 
siihjt'ct  may  ht'  it'solved  into  four  topics:  What  tlu'  railwiiy  is:  who 
hnilt  it:  what  constituti'd  tin'  opt'iiinj;  c('r('moni('s:  tind  tlu'  promist's 
for  th('  flit  iirt'. 

'Phe  Floridii  Ftist  ('otist  Railwiiy  rims  fnim  .hicksonvilh'  to  Key 
Wt'st,  ii  disttinct'  of  .■)28  miles.  From  .Ijicksonville  to  St.  An<;ustine 
:i  line  has  been  in  openition  for  yt'ars,  thronjrh  Piilatkti,  87  mih's. 
Phis  wiis  continued  as  the  popularity  of  travel  southward  incri'iised, 
thron.Ldi  Ormond.  Datona,  'Pitnsvilh',  and  Kockh'dj;('.  In  Palm  Bi'ach 
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■|'lii“  Kloruia  EiLst  Coast  Kailway  has  just  complflod  and  opi'iiod  for  Iraiisporlalioii  llu'  last  pioci'  of 
wonderful  constniclion  work  across  the  Florida  Keys  to  Key  West.  Ketlttlar  traitis  are  tiow 
running,  in  connectioti  with  thronch  trains  front  the  north,  all  the  way  to  that  outpost  of  the 
Cniteil  States,  ainl  direct  steamer  contiection  is  atlvertiseti  to  carry  nassentters  and  freittht  across 
the  narrow  intervenint:  channel  to  flahana.  Cuha.  The  schedule  iH'tweett  Washintttoti.  1). 
and  Hahana  as  now  atlvertised.  inchidint;  chanpe  from  train  to  steamer  in  Key  West,  is  hi  hours, 
hut  it  is  jiroposed  to  place  the  trains  onto  fast  steamers  especially  hitilt  for  thai  ituriiose.  and  thus 
tocarry  the  cars  Inxlilyover  the  water,  thus  saving  atiy  transfer  Ix'twwn  New  Vork  and  Cul)a. 


MOSIKU  CHANNKI,  HKllXiK. 

Most  of  the  vioiliHl  const  nut  ion  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  Florida  Fast  Coast  Itaiiway  is  of  soliii 
concrete,  hut  at  intervais.  where  the  channels  aniont;  the  keys  call  lor  them.  (Irawhridtte.s  have  Iteeti 
hitilt  of  etpially  substantial  character.  Thus  the  loti);  stretch  lietween  Key  West  and  the  Florida 
mainland  is  not  shtit  oil  from  navittation.  ami  the  (ishint;  fleets  and  small  steamers  can  circulate 
amont;  the  numerous  islands  of  the  coast. 

nary  railroad  kind  liad  to  lx*  abandoned,  new  methods  jind  new 
principles  had  to  he  introduced,  and  a  nnitpie  system  had  to  he  devised 
Ix'l'ore  accomplishment  was  assured.  'Diis  new  princijile.  was  tin* 
ert'ctitm  of  the  track  on  stone  arclies  whose  I'oumlations  were  the 
l)(‘d  of  the  sea,  and  tJie  continuance  of  that  sulistantial  trestle  work 
into  the  open  ocean  at  one  place  even  out  of  sifjlit  of  Itind. 

From  Miami  to  Homestead  the  distance  is  2S  miles,  and  at  tJiis  point 
tlu*  laud  is  left  behind,  although  it  can  not  he  said  tliat  really  solid 
foundation  is  avaihihle  for  many  of  tJiese  peninsular  miles.  But  at 
Homestead  tlie  problem  began  acutely.  After  letiving  Homestead 
tlu'  road  traverses  the  kA’erglades  for  a  distance  of  22  miles  of  unpro- 
iluctive  territory,  where  there  is  usually  ti  few  inches  or  a  few  feet  of 
water,  over  which  a  roadbed  on  an  embankment  has  been  constructed 
with  a  canal  on  each  side.  As  the  bay  is  a|)proached  the  water 
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on  the  mainland  opposite  the  Bahamti  Islands,  where  it  was  thought 
that  at  .'lOO  miles  southward  the  perlection  of  a  winter  climate  had 
been  reached.  But  travel  and  agricultural  development  i)ushed  on, 
jind  Miiimi,  (iti  mih's  farther,  opposite  Nassau,  was  added  to  the  system. 

At  Miami  tlu*  idea  began  to  be  evident.  What  was  left  of  the  main¬ 
land  of  Florida  gave  no  promise  of  permanent  improvement,  but 
such  a  result  was  no  longer  the  goal.  If  the  road  (*.\tended  beyond 
Miami  it  could  have  oidy  one  logical  terminus  deserving  of  the  name, 
and  that  was  Key  M'est,  1.5()  miles  to  the  south,  for  at  that  ptiint  the 
busv  world  was  touched  again.  But  all  construction  work  of  the  ordi- 
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l)(‘coiU('s  salty,  and  small  islands  of  manjirovc  trc'csand  huslu's  allonl 
s(ini('  support  lor  tin*  roadlxal.  To  tlu‘  solid  k<‘vs  id'  coral  rock  which 
(‘iicirclc  the  low(*r  (Mid  ol'  the  Florida  piMiinsida,  tlu'  road  passes  in  oiu* 
way  or  another  to  ahoiit  tlu*  centi*!  of  Ki'V  Laroo,  the  larjic'st  of  tin* 
k(‘\s,  havinj;:  a  hmoth  of  '1~  inih's.  B(*yond  Key  Larjro  are  other 
keys  that  offer  support  at  short  intervals,  with  interv(>nin^  s(>ctions 
of  coiKM'ete  in  opt'ii  water,  until  Lon<j  K(>y  is  reached. 

Southwest  of  liOiifi  K('y  (which  nuist  not  he  confnsc'd  with  Key 
harj;o),  hi  miles  from  Miami,  tlu*  first  of  the  wonderful  viaduct  work 
l)e>rins.  There  are  several  small  spots  of  land  and  many  lonji  stri'tches 
of  wat(‘r.  do  feet  deep  in  places,  hut  from  the  first  point  named  to 

Knijrhts  Key  mnch  of  tlu* 
way  is  ov(*r  artificial  con¬ 
struction  which  shows 
man’s  defiance*  of.  ratlu*r 
than  any  trust  or  depend¬ 
ence  upon,  tlu*  forc(*s  of  na¬ 
ture*.  'Pin*  first  viaduct  is 
over  1  mil(*s  lon<i,  tlu*  trae  k 
l)(*in5;  dl  fe*(*t  above*  mean 
low  wate*r.  It  has  a  serie"- 
of  ISO  are  lies  of  re*enforced 
coneM'ete*.  built  to  withstand 
wave*  action  as  well  as  to 
l)(*ar  trains,  and  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  structure*.  It  has  tlu*  as¬ 
pect  of  a  Roman  a(pu*(lnct. 
'Pile*  spans  are  almost  all  of 
ot)  fe*et,  althon*>:h  some  are* 
of  (it)  feet,  s|)r(*ad.  re*stin^ 
on  piers  s(*t  into  solid  rock 
and  stre*n,<ith(*ne*(l  by  pile*s. 
Tlu*  base*  of  tlu*  pier  at  rock 
silt  face*  is  ‘JS  lee*! .  and  at  t  he* 
sprinj^in*;  line  of  arch  dO 
feet  7  inch(*s.  From  tlu*  water  to  the*  crown  of  the*  arch  is  fe*(*t. 

B(*tw(*en  the*  e'lul  of  this  construction  and  Knijrlits  Ke*y.  about  is 
mile*s,  tlu*  road  runs  on  (*ml)ankme‘nts  in  water^ l)rote*cte(l  to  some* 
(*xte*nt  from  tlu*  oee*an  by  inte*rposino  k(*ys,  or  upon  tbe*s(*  k(*ys  tbem- 
se*lve*.,.  From  Kni<;bts  K(*y  to  Bio  Pine  K(*y.\al)ont  ^  1  d  mil(*s,  the* 
most  (*xpe*nsiv(*  and  difficult  portion  of  the*  work  is  concentrated. 
In  this  section  tb(*r(*  are  tbre*e  viadnets,  a  4-mil(*  stretch  in  all,  eros.s- 
ino  water  dtf  f(*(*t  de*e|):  but  after  reaebino  Bio  Pine  K(*y  the  road  to 
K(*v  \Ve*st,  in  so  far  as  ex])osur(*  to  eurre*nts  and  wave*s  is  concerned, 
is  not  so  had.  and  this  .s(*etion  has  l)e*e*n  for  some  time*  comple*t(*d. 


TllK  liUlDOK  AT  IIAIUA  IIONOA. 

(  MU*  uf !  hi*  sin'U‘!u‘s  of  sol  it!  roiu  rolp  Itiiih  f(»r  i  lu*  I  'Uirithi 

F^ast  ('oas!  l<ail\vay  ih<*  niaiiilatui  aiul  Koy  W«*st 

is  a  UtiUMHoro  than  a  mile  Uum  o\(*r  litihia  lloiala.  .\sthis 
hotly  of  open  watur  is  iiavijiahlt*  for  motluratp-tlrafl  vpsspIs. 
tlip  viatliu't  has  a  hritl^u*  adjiisinu'ii!  siuh  as  soon  at  thr 
Mosi«*r  Chaiiiu*!.  Tlu*  approach  to  it  is  ovur  a  siiltstautial 
!n‘>iU*\vork  of«*(jiial  solitlity  with  tlu*  viathu  l  itself. 
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’rii(‘  final  s('ction  and  tlic  one  jnst  finislu'd  for  tlu*  (tperation  of  trains 
was.  tluM'cfore.  tliat  Ix'tween  Kni>ilits  Key  and  Bij;  Pine  Key. 
From  Knij;lits  Key  steamers  to  llahana  liave  heen  in  reonlar  opera¬ 
tion  dnrinj;  tlie  past  two  years  oi’  more,  Imt  now.  witli  tlie  permanent 
terminus  of  tlie  stationary  rails  at  Key  West,  the  oUicial  ceremonies 
of  the  optmin*!  have  jnst  Ixam  eelehrated,  not  only  as  an  event  in 
its(‘lf,  hnt  also  a;;  an  earnest  of  the  ])romise  that  an  ocean  ferry,  hy 
steameis  on  which  the  entire  train  can  he  transported  across  the  i»(l 
miles  hetween  K(‘y  West  and  the  ('nhan  maiidand,  is  .soon  to  he  estah- 
lished,  tints  making  in  fttct  an  tdl-rail  route  from  \ew  York  to  llahana. 

Henry  M.  Fht^ler  was  the  man  of  vision  who  conceived  tind  hit: 
thus  carri(‘d  to  it  successful  conclusion  this  nmiarkahle  over-.sea  rail- 
rotid.  Th(‘rehv  he  nmewed  his  youth,  while  jiivin*;  to  the  world  om* 
of  its  orciitest  fttctors  in  civilization.  Mr.  Flagler  was  horn  in  at 

('iimimhiioiia,  Xt'w  York;  in  his  hnsiness  life  he  Inis  lived  in  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Xew  York,  hnt  did  not  hecome  interested  in  Floridti  nntil 
his  matnrer  years,  when  he  had  planned  a  virtual  retirement,  and 
soiifrht  a  wint(‘r  home  there.  Then  he  saw,  better  than  any  other,  tin* 
possibilities  of  ^ntwth  in  tlnit  |)eninsnhi.  His  lar^e  fortune,  ac- 
cnnmhited  dnrinj;  his  ttctivities  with  the  Sttindard  Oil  C'o.,  <;ave  him 
the  power  to  do,  iind  with  thiit  he  developed  tin*  city  of  St.  Anj^nstine, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Florida  Ktist  ('oast  Kailway,  and  the  cluiin 
of  hotels  stretchino  alonji  the  cotist  as  ftir  sonth  its  Ptilin  Beach  and 
.Miiimi.  But  hi^;  streniith  of  clninicter  tojrether  with  his  trained 
imii<^iniition  led  him  at  once  to  the  perception  of  the  ('s.'entitil  vidne 
ttf  the  fiiilwiiy  if  ('xtended  in  this  nnitpie  iniinner  alon<i  the  keys  to 
the  tip  of  the  Stiiti'.  With  the  ins])iration  of  this  idett  he  heoan  wli.-it 
may  he  cjilhal  a  new  ctireer,  and  for  yetirs  he  Inis  worked  toward 
this  sinjt:l(‘  end  the  com|)letion  of  the  railway.  X’ow,  still  in  th<‘ 
vi<;or(tf  lift'  tind  inirtakin^  with  whole-hearted  zest  in  this  cnlmiinitiny 
event  tlnit  crowns  his  work.  In*  himself  is  tin*  central  fi<;nre  in  th(> 
ceh'hration  of  internatioind  imjiortance.  (Ireat  credit  is  due,  of 
coiirs(>.  to  the  eniiineers  and  the  others  who  ably  a.ssisted  at  the 
menttil  .ind  physical  task;  involved,  hnt  everyone  acknowledfxes  tlnit 
the  oenins  in  whose  mind  tlu'  scheme  was  evolved  is  Henry  M.  Flaebs'. 

Monday,  dannary  22.  IIM  1 .  saw  the  entrance  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  of  a  train  into  the  city  of  Key  West  over  a  railway  which  Inis 
heen  2")  yinirs  in  hnildin^  and  S  years  in  comiiletiii}'.  Oflicial  trains 
hrin<iin^  ;;nests  from  tin*  Xorth  sitrnalized  the  fact  that  the  line  was 
open  and  that  the  regular  service  has  Ix'^nn.  The  first  section,  now 
to  lx*  known  as  the  Key  AVest  K.xpress,  arrived  at  Key  West  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  morniny.  Across  the  concrete  trestles  that  prove  the 
realization  of  his  life's  dream  it  bore  Mr.  Flagler  and  his  |)arty  of 
friends,  with  oflicials  of  the  road,  (’lose  hehind  it  came  otlu'r  sections 
of  the  train,  the  fourth  of  which  hionjfht  Mr.  Kohert  Shaw  Oliver, 
Assistant  St'cndary  of  ^Var  and  the  personal  re|)r(‘sentativ(‘  of  Presi- 
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(lent  Tail.  Amoiif;  the  many  otIuT  »:nests  were  the  diploinatie  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Mexieo,  (’osta  Rica,  (hiatemala,  Salvador,  the  Domi¬ 
nican  Itepnldie,  Ecuador,  Erngnay,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  wliile  (len. 
dose  Marti  was  sent  as  special  representative  of  President  (Joinez  of 
C'nha,  on  hoard  a  C'nhan  gnidxtat.  As  part  of  the  guests  from  that 
island  Repiddie  were  many  delegations  from  ilahana  and  other 
('uhan  cities,  t(*gether  with  a  splendid  military  hand. 

The  armoiTd  cruisers  Waaliington  and  Xortli  Carol'ind  and  the  scout 
cruisers  Nu/c///  and  Binniiigfiam  represent(*d  the  I’nited  States  Navy, 
wliile  cruisers  from  (icrmnny  and  Portugal  also  took  part  in  the 
ceremonies  at  Key  West.  Then  there  was  a  (Udegation  com|)osed  of 
memhers  of  the  Rivers  and  Ilarhorst'ommittee  in  ('ongress  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  ('ongressional  committees  on  Army  and  Navy  affairs. 

Imnu'diately  after  the  arrival  of  the  various  s(*ctions  id'  this  first 
n'gular  train  Mayor. loseph  Kogerty,  of  K('V  Wi'st,  extended  to  them 
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Ki’V  W.'sl  is  slcailily  firowiiiy  in  iinportaiK i'.  'I'hn  I  niicil  .Sialts  niaiiilains  a  roaliiiy  ami  naval 
siational  llial  port  and  it  is  alroaily  the  port  of  call  for  sloamcrs  passim;  liet  ween  t  ho  ( tnlf  of  Mo.xico 
and  the  .\llanlic  Ocean.  When  on  .lannary  u’2.  ItilJ.  the  Florida  F.ast  Coast  Haihvay  was  opened 
across  the  keys  to  this  city  ref:nlar  steamer  communication  was  at  once  estahlished'  hetween  the 
port  and  Ilahana.  When  the  I'anama  Canal  is  opened  Key  Wc'st.  with  its  line  shippiii);  facilities. 

IS  destinc'd  to  lH‘<-ome  of  trreat  significance  to  .\merica.  and  its  present  popnialion  of  Jli.tttKl  will 
increase  far  lieyond  that  total. 

all  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Later  the  citizens  presented  to  Mr. 
Flagler  a  silver  and  gold  tablet  on  which  his  likeness  was  engraved, 
and  a  similar  memento  was  giviui  him  hy  those  who  had  heen  active- 
in  the  road's  construction.  A  rece|)tion  was  then  tendered  to  Mr. 
Flagler,  at  the-  residence  of  R(*ar  Admiral  Young,  commandant  of  tin- 
naval  station,  at  which  all  tin-  gm-sts,  the  civic  and  military  l)odi(-s. 
and  the  oHicials  both  of  the  city  and  of  foreign  deh-gations  were  pn-sent . 
A  reception  and  hall  in  the  evening  at  the  .\aval  Eepiipment  Ruilding 
concluded  the  program  for  the  first  day  of  the  celebration  of  the  rail- 
roacFs  triumphal  entry  into  K(*v  West.  Two  more  days  followed,  both 
being  marked  hy  good  will,  enthusiasm,  and  hopefulness  for  the  future. 

What  this  future  will  bring  to  Key  West  and  the  world  in  general 
can  he  easily  guessed,  and  the  fulfillment  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Terminal  facilities  at  Key  West  have  already  heen  constructed  to 
prepare  for  the  anticipated  increase  of  trallic.  Thesi-  include  a  dry 
dock  and  10  covi-red  pii-rs,  each  SOO  feet  long  and  100  feet  widi-, 
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the  l)asiii  ln'tweeii  the  piers  heinj;  200  feet.  These  10  piers  will 
furnish  berths  fur  40  vessels  400  feet  in  len<;th.  in  water  varvin<r 
from  20  to  40  feet  in  depth.  The  harhor  is  well  |)roteete(l,  vessels 
from  all  points  can  readily  find  shelter  here,  and  local  eommeree  of  an 
active  charact(“r  will  develop  as  it  does  always  wherever  the  railway 
meet  steamer  service  at  salt  water. 

lint  from  Key  West  to  (’nha  the  distance  is  oidy  i(0  miles.  This 
is  oidy  a  short  distance  for  a  modern  ocean  ferry.  It  is  not  as  <;reat  as 
that  covered  under  much  severer  eireumstances  across  the  (Ireat 
Lakes  in  the  north,  where  hu‘'('  freijjht  cars  are  transported  hodily 
durin<r  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  is  an  easily  practicable  scheme  to 
shunt  both  passen<;er  and  freight  cars  on  to  swift  steamers  at  tin* 


I.  a,\TTi.Ksnies  ix  kkv  wkst  ii.\uiiok. 

6“  .\I  lliP  o|«*iiinn  of  Uio  Floriciii  Ka.'it  Coast  liaihvay  .laiiiiary  JJ,  1912.  there  were  in  otiicial  alteiKtance 

C  sit  the  cereiiioiiies  tlie  Ciiiled  States  cruisers  '  ^l  axlihiglon  and  Miirlh  f'arolim:  (Jerinanv  Ity  the 

t  cruiser  Urmiiii.  I’orliical  tty  the  cruiser  Ht iiuhlien.  and  Culia  Ity  the  ('iinl)oat  Hatmy.  tVith  the 

L'  numerous  other  vessels  in  the  port  Key  West  Harltor  was  (tay  with  flaps  of  many  nations,  sipnifi- 

■  cant  of  what  it  will  continue  to  !«■  on  the  o|)eninp  of  the  I’anama  Canal. 

5 

"  termini,  and  to  carry  them  safely  and  ('xpeditiously  between  Key 

'  West  and  llahana.  Four  hours  each  way  will  he  suHicient  under 

ordinary  conditions.  A  boat  can  leave  llahana  in  the  morning. 
I  unload  its  cargo,  and  return  before  sunset  that  same  day.  This 

will  greatly  facilitate  all  commerce  and  travel  between  the  I'nited 
States  and  ('uha;  tourists  can  thereby  shorten  the  journey  from 
.New  York  southward,  and  jierishahle  fruit  and  vegetables,  so  precious 
a  product  of  ('uha’s  fertile  soil  and  climate,  can  reach  northern 
markets  hours  and  perhaps  days  ahead  of  the  jiresent  ocean  trans¬ 
port  to  Boston,  Xew  York,  or  Washington. 

But  after  all  this  is  not  completely  beyond  the  hounds  of  local 
^  trallic.  There  is  a  wider  and  larger  field,  if  the  subject  is  studied 

y  with  an  eye  to  the  increasing  grasp  of  international  commerce  and 

^  the  broadening  influences  of  the  Panama  C’anal. 

Y 

\ 
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Wi'sl  lia-c  a  laia;i‘  sponiir  iinliistrv.  and  the  siiriDiiiiilint;  walcis  aliimiid  in  Ilia  liiiasl  valid  ics  of  (ish  for  iiiarkd .  «  liila  Ilia  ;;aina  lisli  like  lar|H)ii.  am  liar  j; 
liari'ai'iiiila  ara  vary  almndanl ,  ( ina  liciasi  nf  I  Ik-  ail  v  is  I  lial  il  aontaiiis  I  ha  only  axalnsiva  liirll(--son|i  faalory  in  I  lia  worM. 


Kt*v  West  is  till'  nearest  port  in  the  Tnited  States  to  Panama,  the 
distance  heinj;  only  l,()7o  miles.  Tin*  passable  hetwecm  Key  West 
and  Hahana  is  oiu'  jiateway  to  the  Panama  (’anal,  and  when  alone 
the  eastern  shore  of  Xorth  America  is  considered,  it  is  probably  tin* 
shortest  passafje  to  the  western  shores  of  America  on  the  I’acific  Ocean. 
Kven  from  Knrope  traffic  to  Me.xico  and  the  Far  Fast  acro.ss  th(‘ 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantej)ec  must  pa.ss  throujih  this  narrow  strait. 
How  rapidly  that  is  ‘rrowinj;  in  volume  statistics  of  the  past  few 
y('ars  can  he  utilized  for  demonstration.  What  commerc(‘  the  Pan¬ 
ama  ('anal  will  draw  toward  it  is  a  matter  on  which  the  traffic 
c.xperts  of  international  traffic  are  ea<;erly  speculatin''  to-day.  vSoine 
of  it,  probably  much  of  it,  will  find  outlet  from  Key  West  and  Ilahana. 
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Key  West  (in  .Spiiiiish.  Ciiyii  Unoso=l)OMe  reef).  Uie  simlhernniosl  city  of  the  Ciiited  .Slutes.  was 
settled  alKHit  lK2tl.  altho\i)!li  there  are  sicns  of  earlier  occupation.  It  has  a  most  aj:reeahle  climate, 
the  temperature  raiiKinn  t)etween  47°  K.  mininnim  and  90°  K.  maximum.  .\  favorite  home  for 
Cnhans  as  well  as  Kloriilians.  it  has  always  l)een  active  ami  a  port  for  vessels  passing  into  or  out  of 
the  (liilf  of  Mexico;  hut  since  the  openlii);  of  the  Florida  Fast  Coast  Kailway  its  proximity  to 
Hahana  is  l)etter  realized.  lieitiK  oidy  90  miles  from  that  capital.  Key  West  is  also  the  nearest 
Cnited  States  port  to  the  I’anama  Canal,  the  distance  l)ein)!  only  I.OT.'i  iniles. 

The  vision,  then,  of  practical  usefulness  of  the  extension  of  the  Florida 
Fast  (’oast  Railway  will  become  a  workin<;  reality  of  the  near  future. 

But  take  only  one  result  that  will  jirow  out  of  this  dariii"  construc¬ 
tion,  which  rivals  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  Consider  its 
position  in  relation  to  the  ambitious  international  exhibitions  which 
are  to  take  ])lace  in  191.5,  the  one  in  San  Francisco,  the  other  in  San 
l)ie<;o,  in  California,  to  celefirate  the  openin';  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  shortened  ocean  voya»;e  between  the  Fast  and  the  West. 
A  passenger  may  now  travel  l)y  train  in  comfort  to  Key  West,  escap¬ 
ing  the  tedious  and  sometimes  very  unpleasant  voyage  pastCape  Hat- 
teras.  He  can  .see  Key  West ;  he  ])asses  in  a  few  hours  to  a  fieautiful 
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tr<»]iical  cii])!!!!!  and  seaport  of  Latin  Aineriea :  tliere  lie  taki's  a 
steamer,  wliieli  may  hav(*  come  from  Enropi*  or  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  tlie  United  States,  and  eirelinji  tliroiif'Ii  tin*  heantifnl 
islands  of  the  West  lndi(‘s  he  reaches  the  halfway  station  of  his  trij), 
and  one  objective  point  of  his  whole  tour,  the  Panama  (’anal,  h^ither 
<roin<;  or  eominji,  this  added  ])leasnr(>  is  his  for  the  askinjf.  Nor  will 
aeeommodation  la>;  behind.  In  ordinary  eirenmstanec's  200  to  400 


TllK  EXTRANCK  TO  THE  HARliOR  or'  HARANA. 


In  m.iny  ways  \  he  harbor  of  Ha)>ana  is  ono  of  tlie  finosi  in  tlio  W(»rl(I.  The  narrow  chtinne).  jjuanle<l 
on  one  side  by  the  Morrof'astle.  bni  o|>en  on  I  he  other  lo  t  he  Malet  on.  alon^  which  tin*  social  life  of 
the  city  play.^  its  attractive  part,  oilers  lo  j)assenuers  on  the  steamer  passing  through  it  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  sight .  The  busy,  crowdetl  wharves  farther  on  convey,  too.  an  i<lea  of  the  serious  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  city  of  Habana.  Now  that  all  this  is  tmly  itl)  miles  from  Key  West,  travel  through 
this. gateway  to  the  Isthmus  will  !)e  one  of  the  most  popular  routes  in  exnstence. 


])assen<;ers  a  day  can  he  hronjrht  to  Key  W«*st  or  Ilahana.  When  the 
rush  comes,  the  steamer  headed  toward  the  Panama  canal  will  find 
a  fireat  auxiliary  in  the  Florida  Fast  Coast  Railway. 

'Pravel  is  to-day  no  longer  a  luxury ;  indeed,  it  has  become  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  modern  life.  Kvery  new  avenue  whereby  jileasiire  is  added 
and  time  economized  in  this  busy  world  is  seized  and  used  by  mer¬ 
chants  and  tourists  alike,  and  their  thanks  are  due  therefore  to  the 
Florida  Fast  ('oast  Railway  and  the  man  who  eoneeived  it. 


ARGENTINE  UNIVERSITIES 

IX  orfianiziition  and  admiiiLstration  tin*  four  iinivarsitios  of  Arjjontina 
arc  very  similar,  all  art*  national,  all  iiavi*  tin*  same  <>:eneral  form 
of  j'overnmenl,  the  same  entrance  requirements,  the  same 
lenfiftli  of  course  in  correspondinj;  de])artments,  and  the  powt'r 
to  jirant  the  same  dejirees.  At  the  same  time,  each  is  autonomous, 
each  has  its  distinctive  features,  and  historically  each  differs  wid(*ly 
from  its  sistt'rs.  The  institution  at  Santa  Ke  is,  as  yet,  oidy  an 
(‘luhryo  university,  or*;anized  in  1S!)0  as  a  jtrovincial  university  with 
tin*  sinjile  faculty  of  law;  it  led  a  ])recarious  existence  for  several 
y(“ars,  and  has  hut  recently  been  nationalized,  and  that  only  in  so  far 
as  the  law  course  is  concerned.  In  H)ll  schools  of  pharmacy  and 
obstetrics  have  been  added,  hut  the.se  are  supported  by  the  Provinc**. 
In  time  it  is  e.xpected  that  the  National  (lovernment  will  accept  them 
also  and  comj)lete  the  orfijanization  of  the  univei’sity  by  the  formation 
of  the  other  faculties.  Santa  Fe  is  12  hours  distant  by  rail  from 
Buenos  Aires,  is  th.e  capital  of  a  rich  and  po])ulous  Province,  and 
('iijoys  every  facility  for  hecomiiift  a  university  center. 

A  distinctly  modern  type  of  university  is  that  of  La  Plata.  It 
iias  schools  of  law,  letters,  pedafjojiy,  science,  and  ajjriculture.  The 
national  collejite  of  La  Plata,  a  secondary  school  with  separate 
departments  for  hoys  and  jtirls,  is  an  inteftral  part  of  the  university 
and  serves  as  a  special  ])reparatory  school,  althouffh  students  may 
also  enter  from  other  .secondaiy  schools,  ])ul)lic  or  private.  The 
pre])aratory  department  serves  also  as  a  model  and  ])ractice  school 
for  the  school  of  pedaffo^y,  and  it  is  so  admirably  equippeil  and  inan- 
a^ied  that  students  entering  the  university  throujjh  it  enjoy  a  tlis- 
tinct  advanta<>:e.  It  has  a  hoardinft  department  for  hoys,  arranjjed 
on  the  cottajie  plan.  This  is  such  an  attractive  feature  that  hoys 
come  even  from  Buenos  Aires  to  ])re])are  here  for  their  university 
career.  In  the  Lniversity  of  La  Plata  the  method  of  instruction  is 
that  of  recitation  and  laboratory,  instead  of  the  traditional  system 
of  formal  lectures  and  mere  laboratory  experimentation  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  ])resence  of  the  class.  The  laboratories  of  jdiysics. 
clu'inistrv,  and  bioloj;y  are  models  of  modern  installation  and  e(pii])- 
ment.  Physics  occupies  a  buildinj;  constructed  especially  fur  the 
pur])ose.  ('hemistry  and  biolojiy  are  located  on  the  "round  floor  of 
the  "reat  museum.  Across  the  avenue  to  the  left  is  the  astronomical 
and  meteorological  station,  one  of  the  best  etjuipped  in  South  America, 
and  a  little  fartlu'r  on  is  the  a<iricultural  school,  which  has  am])le 
buildings  and  hO  hectares  of  land  for  experimental  work.  The 
departments  of  letters,  law,  and  ])edagogy  are  still  housed  in  the 
original  building  of  the  university,  located  in  the  center  of  the  city. 


I  By  Or.  Eilsar  Ewinj;  Brandon. 
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Knell  faculty  has  its  own  special  library  liousod  in  its  own  center ;  in  lul- 
ilition,  ti'eri'  is  a  >;eneral  university  library.  The  total  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  is  about  100,000.  The  faculties  of  La  Plata  are  ooojterative  ami. 
contrary totiie  traditional  jiractice, stuilentstake their stuilies in diflfer- 
ent  schools  as  their  courseof  study  may  ilemand.  Theresidt  is  economy 
of  administration  and  instruction,  better  facilities,  and  more  emulation. 

While  Santa  Fe,  Iai  I’lata.  and  Cordolia  have  become  national 
universities  by  formal  lejxal  enactment,  Buenos  Aires  has  enjoyed 
the  distinction  from  its  foundation.  Its  be<iinninj;s  must  be  sought 
in  the  last  decades  of  colonial  times,  but  it  was  not  until  1S21  that 
the  formal  orpinization  and  inauguration  took  place.  Since  that 
time  it  has  <;rown  with  the  country,  retaining  in  its  administration 
many  of  the  ideals  and  methods  of  that  early  day,  and  yet  modifvinf; 
its  customs  and  enlaririno  its  scope  in  the  li<iht  of  modern  advance. 
The  division  of  faculties  is  very  marked;  each  has  its  own  buildin<;, 
its  own  library,  its  own  administration,  and  its  own  ideals.  The 
central  administration  is  housed  by  tradition  with  the  faculty  of 
letters  and  philosophy,  but  this  department  is  now  the  least  numeri¬ 
cally,  beinji  sur|)assed  even  b}’  the  very  modern  and  but  recently 
alliliated  school  of  afrriculture.  The  largest  department  of  the 
university  is  that  of  medicine,  which,  with  its  correlated  schools  of 
pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  obstetrics,  comprises  one-half  the  total 
enrollment  of  ,^,()()0.  The  departments  of  law  and  eniiineerin*;  follow 
with  about  1, ()()()  each.  The  agricultural  school  is  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  has  extensive  fields  for  experimentation  and 
new  commodious  buildings.  All  the  other  dejiartinents  are  located 
in  the  city  at  a  considerable  distance  one  from  the  other.  None, 
save  the  school  of  medicine,  occupy  (piarters  built  especially  for  the 
purpose.  In  most  cases  the  buildings  are  adequate  but  not  always 
well  adapted  to  their  respective  uses.  The  engineering  school  is 
particidarly  hampered,  and  only  with  great  dilliculty  has  it  been 
able  to  install  its  constantly  enlarging  laboratories  and  accommodate 
its  ever-increasing  classes.  A  new  and  thoroughly  modern  building 
is  a  pressing  need. 

The  medical  school  has  a  complete  modern  installation.  The  build¬ 
ing  occupies  an  entire  city  block,  and  the  university  hospital  another 
entire  block,  facing  the  school.  The  laboratories,  lecture  amphi¬ 
theaters,  library  and  research  facilities  are  admirable.  The  course 
of  study,  covering  7  years,  is  comprehensive  and  exacting.  Less 
than  00  per  cent  of  the  students  who  enter  complete  the  course  and 
reci'ive  the  degree.  This  fact  in  itself  in  a  professional  school  is  a 
fail-  indication  of  the  high  standard  maintaineil. 

As  the  University  of  Santa  Fe  can  be  characterized  as  embryonic; 
La  Plata,  modern;  Buenos  Aires,  national,  so  the  fourth  of  the 
Argentine  universities,  that  of  Cordoba,  may  be  termed  trailitional. 
The  institution  at  Buenos  Aires  is  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
22137— Bull.  12-  (i 
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iiiitioiiiil,  in(l(‘|)('ii(UMit  existence  of  tlio  couiiti-v;  tliat  of  Coi(lol)a 
dates  fioni  tlie  first  (•(‘iiturv  of  the  eoloiiial  life.  Founded  in  1()14 
l)y  the  hislio])  of  the  dioeese,  it  has  the  distinction  of  l)ein<;  tlie  first 
university  in  America  founded  hy  an  Annuican.  Bishoj)  Trejoy 
Sanahria  was  horn  in  Faraftnay  and  educated  in  tlie  oldest  American 
university,  San  Marcos,  at  Lima,  Peru;  made  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
'Pucuman  iu  151)S,  he  early  conceived  the  idea  of  creatinir  a  center  foi- 
hijtlu'r  studies,  and  for  this  purpose  chose  the  town  of  ('ordoha  as 
conveniently  and  centrally  located  for  tin*  Spanish  possessions  of 
the  south  that  to-day  comprise  the  States  of  Arjientina,  (Miile,  Para- 
>;uay  and  Uruguay.  Cordoba  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  old  road 
that  led  from  liuenos  Aires  over  the  easiest  |)ass  of  the  Andes  to  the 
excellent  haihor  of  Caldera  in  Chile  and  the  trail  that  came  south 
from  the  highlands  of  Bolivia.  It  enjoys  a  climate  renowned  for  its 
salubrity.  The  winters  are  .scarcely  cold;  the  summers  are  inner 
excessively  warm,  and  the  rainfall  is  slight-  so  slight  that  irrigation 
is  necessary  for  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  Coi'doba 
Sierras,  the  first  low  Andean  range,  is  not  far  distant  to  the  \Vest. 

'Phe  old  town  is  located  in  the  river  valley,  with  streets  running 
at  right  angles.  Like*  all  Spanish-American  towns  it  has  a  central 
plaza,  on  one  side  of  which  stand  side  hy  side  the  cathedral  and  tin* 
old  government  house,  emblems  of  the  religious  and  civil  ])owers  that 
so  long  ruled  conjointly.  Only  a  block  away  rises  the  outward  symbol 
of  the  third  dignitary  of  old  Cordoba,  the  university.  The  fa^atle 
has  been  modernized,  and  pn'sents  nothing  that  is  indicative  of  its 
venerable  age,  hut  the  grim  Jesuit  church  to  the  right  with  its  black¬ 
ened  towers  and  cracked  walls  suggests  antiquity  to  the  approaching 
visitor.  Once  within  the  university  portal  one  finds  himself  in  the 
old  cloister,  the  pre.sent  fades  away  and  one  is  transported  hack  to 
centuries  past,  and  to  an  intellectual  environment  that  knew  not 
evolution,  bacteriology,  modernism,  or  sociology.  The  old  cloister 
is  solemn,  stately,  and  not  without  architectural  beauty.  In  the 
center  of  the  patio  rises  on  a  lofty  i)edestal  the  statue  of  the  good 
and  far-seeing  bishop  who  |)lanted  a  university  in  a  frontier  settle¬ 
ment,  and  endowed  it  from  his  private  purse.  Along  the  cloistt'r  to 
the  right  is  the  Salon  de  (irados,  a  vaulte<l  hall,  richly  furnished  and 
adorned  with  portraits  and  busts  of  illustrious  rectors.  At  one  end 
is  a  platform  where  the  university  officials  sit  in  state  and  to  one  side 
half  way  down  the  hall  a  high  pnlpit  for  the  orator.  Here  degrees 
are  solemnly  conferred  in  an  environment  that  siinilates  the  cloister 
niHversities  of  medieval  times. 

But  all  is  not  anticpiity  at  Cordoba.  Should  the  visitor  a])proach 
the  university  from  the  street  in  the  rear  his  eye  would  meet  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  modern  fayade,  and  on  entering  he  would  find  himself  in  a 
spacious,  well-lighted  vestibule  which  opens  into  the  court  of  the 
engineering  faculty.  Around  this  court  instead  of  massive.  anti(iue. 
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storu*-arch(*(l  cloisters  arc  lahoratorics  of  science,  workshops,  and 
inineralo"ical  and  botanical  collections  of  inestimable  value.  A  tor¬ 
tuous  interior  |)assa<>:e  connects  this  court  with  the  old  cloistered  patio 
and  is  symbolic  of  the  transition  from  the  scholastic  dialectic  uni¬ 
versity  to  the  modern  workinjj  university  where  theories  are  coldly 
analyzed  and  verbalism  has  been  replaced  by  demonstration. 

The  development  of  the  different  faculties  of  the  univei-sitv  is  an 
interestinj;  chapter  in  its  liistorv.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  under  the  control  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  When  this 
order  was  expelled  from  Spain  and  Spanish  colonies  in  1767,  the 
univf'rsitv  was  turned  over  to  the  Franciscans.  Duriu"  these  two 
))eriods  of  its  history  the  only  faculties  were  those  of  theology  and 
letters.  In  ISOS  tlie  univei-sity  was  secularized  and  the  faculty  of  law 
was  added.  There  existi'd  also  at  that  time  a  preparatory  course  in 
Spani.sh  and  Latin,  and  students  in  theology  and  law  were  recpiired 
to  attend  certain  coui’ses  in  tl\e  faculty  of  letters. 

In  IS, 56  the  National  (lovermnent  assumed  the  direction  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  institution,  hut  in  its  administration  the  univei-sity 
retained,  and  to  a  large  extent  still  retains,  its  autonomy.  The 
nationalization  brought  no  important  change  except  in  the  coi  porate 
name.  It  was  not  until  1873  that  a  school  of  science  was  founded  at 
('ordoha,  and  during  the  lii-st  live  years  of  its  existence  it  did  no 
form  an  organic  part  of  the  university.  In  187S  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  made  the  Facultad  de  Ciencias  PTxactas,  Fisicas  y  Natu- 
rales.  The  old  “academy”  continued  its  existence,  hut  merely  as  a 
learned  society  whose  membership  is  composed  chiefly  of  professors 
of  the  new  faculty.  The  faculty  of  theology  gradually  disappeared 
and  in  its  ])lace  arose  a  faculty  of  medicine  which  was  formally  inau¬ 
gurated  in  1878.  The  facult}'  of  letters  has  disappeared  also,  and  no 
other  ])reparation  is  re({uired  for  entrance  into  the  professional 
schools  than  graduation  from  the  secondary  schools.  The  Colegio 
Nacional  de  (’ordoha — the  city  high  school — forms  an  administrative 
unit  in  the  university  and  is  in  reality  a  preparatory  school.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  courses  of  the  professional  faculties  have  been  lengthened 
and  are  now  six  years  in  law  and  engineering  and  seven  in  medicine. 

The  old  cloistered  ])atio  is  more  distinctly  the  home  of  the  law 
school,  and  here  tradition  lingers  strongest.  (Artain  courses  in  medi¬ 
cine  are  also  given  in  this  part  of  the  building,  hut  the  medical  faculty 
in  very  recent  years  has  erected  a  new  structure  at  a  considerahh* 
distance  from  the  old  university,  and  here  are  located  the  laboratories 
of  physiology,  anatomy,  histology,  and  bacteriology.  Thus  is 
developing  in  Cordoba  the  tendency  that  has  become  a  fact  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  other  South  American  universities,  viz,  the  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  different  faculties.  The  medical  facidty  of  (’ordoha  controls 
and  administei's  two  hospitals,  one  for  adults,  the  other  for  children, 
and  the.se  serve  for  clinics.  This  faculty  rejiresents  the  most  modern 
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spirit  ol'  the  old  colonial  institution.  It  is  lik(>\visc  tin*  lar}>:(‘st  dcpart- 
iiicnt  nnimMically,  containin'^  onc-half  the  total  leftist  ration  oi'  the 
university,  which  in  recent  yeai-s  has  exceeded  somewhat  .')()(). 

In  1914  the  University  of  (’ordoha  will  have  coin})leted  a  con¬ 
tinuous  existence  of  three  centuries.  The  departments  of  instruction 
have  chan<;ed  entirely  and  the  old  speculative  studi(‘s  have  j;iven 

place  to  utilitarian  ])rofes- 
sional  training.  Like  a  liv¬ 
ing  animate  organism,  the 
institution  has  lived  on.  r('- 
taining  its  identity  hut 
changing  in  its  composition. 
Very  fittingly  the  university 
proposes  to  celebrate  its 
third  centennial  by  an  aca¬ 
demic"  fiesta,”  to  which  will 
be  inviknl  repn'sentatives 
from  all  the  univei-sities  of 
the  world.  As  early  as  1909 
the  council  took  st<'])s  to 
commemorate  the  event  by 
a  series  of  publications  and 
the  occasion  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  the  annals  of 
American  university  his¬ 
tory. 

As  a  union  of  the  old  and 
the  new  no  more  aj)pro- 
priate  spot  could  be  found 
than  Cordoba.  Much  of  the 
old  city  is  suggestive  of 
colonial  times.  Its  many 
tem])les  and  never-ceasing 

TUK  r.MVEUSlTV  OF  CORDOBA,  AROK.NTIXE  cluilch  bclIs  givC  an  ilU- 
KEPUBLIC.  .  r  1-  !• 

.  .  ..  ,  ^  ,  ,  i)ression  of  medievalism. 

This  iiistittitiun.  founiled  in  liiH.  is  the  first  university  in  • 

Amerira  estalilished  by  an  .Vmerieaii.  It  is  especially  jinil  the  lllliv’ersitv  that  I’e- 
attractive  for  its  picturesqtie  meilieval  environment  and  its  _  _  _  _  • 

wealth  of  tradition.  In  the  foreground  is  the  statue  of  tallied  itS  Oriffiliul  Statutes 
Bishop  Trejov  Sanabria.  the  founder  of  the  university,  who  _ 

so  generously' endowed  it  from  his  private  purse.  '  Until  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 

teenth  century  can  certainly  be  termed  conservative.  Its  traditions 
are  as  aliiding  as  its  massive  walls.  Modern  laboratories  can  not  over¬ 
come  the  imjiression  of  antiquity  that  comes  from  iks  stone-vaulted 
class-rooms.  And  the  rare  old  orthodox  tomes  on  their  lower  shelves 
seem  to  eye  askance  the  prim  modern  volumes  in  bright  binding  that 
srlisten  under  the  electric  light  of  the  new  librarv  hall. 
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FROM  PANAMA 

IN^  the  issue  of  the  Bi  lletin'  for  Xoveinher,  1911,  there  was  ))ub- 
lishecl  tlie  portrait  of  Sr.  Don  Ricardo  Arias,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  envoy  extraonlinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Panama  to  the  Imitetl  States  to  succeed  the  retiring;  minister, 
Sr.  Dr.  Belisario  Porras.  The  Bl’LLEtix  has  now  pleasure  in  extend- 
iiif;  a  cordial  welcome  to  Sr.  Arias,  and  in  puhlishinf'  the  remarks 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  ollicial  reception  of  the  minister  by 
President  Taft  at  the  White  House  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  1912. 
In  presenting  his  letter  of  creilence,  the  minister  said: 

.Mr.  Pke.sii^ent;  I  luiv(^  ihc  lioiior  to  my  crcdeiitialtJ  as  envoy  oxlraordinary 

and  inini.-iter  i)U*ni))otentiary  of  Panama  near  your  illu.strious  (iovernment.  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  ret.'all  of  my  predeee.ssor. 

1  do  not  come  here,  Mr.  President,  as  a  stran<;er.  Indeed,  the  envoys  of  my  country 
should  never  he  so  considered  by  this  irreat  nation,  which  is  its  ally  and  protector. 
This  ha])i)y  circumstance  and  the  benevolence  with  which,  on  various  occasions,  I 
have  been  received  for  the  ])uri)ose  of  discu.ssiny;  the  many  affairs  arising  from  the 
peculiar  relations  of  our  re.«pective  countries  make  me  deeply  desirous  that  the  utmost 
succe.ss  shall  crown  my  agreeable  mission — that  of  developing  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  loyal  friendship  now  hai)pily  existing  between  them. 

The  close  solidarity  which  links  the  fate  of  my  country  with  that  of  your  own  is 
guaranty  for  the  entire  sincerity  of  the  wishes  which  the  former  makes  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  latter. 

His  Excellency,  President  .Vroseinena,  has  charged  me  to  make  these  expressions 
as  coming  from  him  personally,  and  to  extend  them  to  your  sympathetic  personal 
knowledge,  and  on  my  own  behalf  1  join  with  my  whole  heart  in  these  sincere  and 
gracious  wishes. 

]  have  done  so. 

Ill  accepting  the  letter  of  credence,  the  President  replied: 

Sir:  It  is  with  .satisfaction  that  I  receive  you  in  the  quality  of  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Panama  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
a  post  for  which  your  knowledge  and  official  experience  eminently  fit  you. 

Linked  as  Panama  is  to  the  United  States  by  ties  of  peculiar  and  common  interest, 
the  intercourse  between  them  can  be  none  other  than  clo.se  and  intimate,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  otherwise  than  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  promotion  of  its  prosperity.  Therefore  the 
recognition  to  which  you  give  utterance  on  the  part  of  President  Arosemena  and  your 
own  of  the  importance  of  this  relationship  i.s  verj-  gratifying  to  me,  and  leaves  me  no 
doubt  that  your  mission  will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  to  conserve  the  best  interests 
of  the  tw'o  Governments. 

I  shall  in  due  course  make  written  acknowledgment  of  your  predeces.sor's  lettei 
of  recall. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  TRADE  AND 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


IX  vi»'\v  (»f  tlu‘  constant  rc(|iu*sts  for  matter  connected  with  the 
(|uestion  of  toils  and  trade,  of  tlie  Panama  Canal  and  for  copies 
of  the  address  delivered  hy  the  Director  (ieneral  at  the  animal 
baiKpiet  of  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association,  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
danuarv  IS,  1912,  extracts  from  that  address  are  (pioted  Ixdow: 

I  i^hall  sjieak  ino.^t  frankly  to  you  to-day  hccause  you  arc  ]»raclical  iiicii.  Your 
capital,  your  cnerfry,  your  capacity  to  op,rauizc,  to  overcome  (littieultie.<.  and  your  <j\vn 
<lesire  to  reach  out  and  to  know  more  of  the  re.-it  of  the  world  and  the  relations  of  the 
I'ldted  iStates  to  it,  should  awaken  you  all  to  the  necessity  of  •jettin*;  ready  for  the 
Panama  Canal  and  for  takiri};  advantafie  of  Pan  American  commen'e. 

The  greatest  opportunity  to-day  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  trade  is  to  h(“  found 
in  our  20  .sister  Rejmhlics  lyin<;  to  the  .south  of  us.  It  is  of  cardinal  and  vital  imjior- 
tance  that  our  <rreat  shi})pin<r  as  well  as  export  and  import  interests  should  realize  this. 
We  must  he  u])  and  doin<;  tet  meet  the  competition  of  Europe*  and  even  of  .\sia.  We 
must  prejtare  now  to  take  advantage  of  the  canal  when  it  is  dotie  .so  that  it  will  prove 
a  IxKUi  instead  of  a  burden  to  our  country. 

‘9Jet  ready  for  the  Panama  Canal,’’  ou^dit  to  he  the  slo<:an  of  every  commercial 
oriranizatuui  of  the  United  States.  It  .should  he  the  motto  of  every  manufacturiii", 
exjtorlin",  or  importing'  house  which  eiejrajies  or  .should  eiifjay:**  in  foreifrn  trade.  It 
will  he  almo.st  a  crime  upon  the  judfrment  of  our  business  interests  if  the  nation  is 
allowed  to  sjtend  S4(K),0(t0,000  to  complete  the  canal,  and  then  find  that  the  shipjtiii'a 
and  cominen’ial  interests  of  our  country  are  not  ready  to  take  advanta<i:e  of  if. 

Here  I  must  .sound  a  plain  warning.  I  can  not  mince  words  because  of  the  actual 
tacts  which  I  know.  1  have  to  tell  you  that  every  important  country  of  Euroi)e  which 
has  a  merchant  marine,  and  Ja])an,  is  making:  most  active  and  comprehensive  prepa¬ 
rations  to  take  advantage  of  the  canal.  This  is  as  it  should  he.  Tho.se  countries  and 
their  shipping  and  business  interests  deserve  credit  for  it.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
for  the  cominerce  of  the  world  if  they  did  not  do  it.  The  trouble  is  that  the  shipping 
and  busine.ss  interests  of  the  United  States  are  not  making  corresponding  j)reparations. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  do  not  want  to  make  preparations  or  have  not  the  energy  or 
ability  to  do  so,  but  1  do  mean  that  in  comi)ari.son  with  what  the  foreign  world  is 
attempting  we  are  lagging  behind  at  a  dangerously  long  distanc**. 

******* 
Congress  will  j)robably  .settle  the  questioti  of  tolls  for  the  canal  at  this  s«‘ssion.  If 
it  fails  to  do  so,  the  effect  may  be  most  unfortunate  upon  the  preparations  of  shipping 
and  business  interests  for  the  use  of  the  canal.  The  relationship  of  tolls  to  the  cost  of 
operating  shipping,  to  the  charges  that  must  be  made  upon  cargo,  and  to  the  general 
organization  and  development  of  traffic  through  th(*  caual  is  so  close  that  a  failure  on 
the  i)art  of  Congress  to  tix  at  least  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  catial  tolls  may  mean 
a  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  after  the* 
canal  is  ojx'ned. 

The  whole  success  or  failure  of  the  Panama  Canal  may  be  determined  by  tin*  tolls. 
The  gr<‘at  point  is  to  make  them  sufficiently  low.  If  they  are  above  a  certain  liguri', 
the  canal  will  j)rove  an  overwhelming  disappointment  and  the  totinage  that  will  use 
it  will  be  inconsiderable  compared  to  our  expectations.  If  they  are  fixed  at  a  reason¬ 
able  or  low  rate,  the  canal  will  prove  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States  of  any  influence  in  the  history  of  the  country.  ( 'areful 
estimates  of  expert  statisticians  are  that  at  least  Ui.lKMt.tMM)  net  tons  of  shipi)ing  will  use 
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lh(*  canal  in  the  first  year,  ]>r<ivi(lc<l  the  tolls  are  not  too  hifrh.  Placiie^  even  the  low 
valuation  of  SoO  a  ton  on  the  frei»:ht  carried,  this  means  that  ?!t)(K),(KK),0(K)  of  trade  will 
go  through  that  waterway,  of  which  by  far  the  largest  share  should  he  the  coniinerce  of 
the  United  States  b(‘tween  the  j)orts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  or  between  the 
]>orts  of  both  and  foreign  countries.  Place  the  tolls  too  high  and  this  tonnage  can  be 
easily  reduced  to8,(KKt,tH)()tons,  or  a  reduction  of  S'JOO, ()()(), (100  of  value  of  business  done. 

bet  us  consider  this  (juestion  of  tonnage  in  another  way.  Supposing  a  vessel  meas¬ 
ures  4, (KM)  net  tons  and  the  tolls  are  only  SI  .'25  j>er  ton,  the  maximum  tigure  now  sug¬ 
gested.  This  means  that  a  vessel  of  that  tonnage  must  jtay  $5,(K)0  for  one  way  or 
.'!!10,(K)()  for  both  ways  through  the  canal.  If  the  shij)  makes  six  tri])s  in  a  year,  this 
means  §00, (KM)  ])aid  out  in  tolls,  or  the  interest  of  $1,(KK),0(K)  at  (i  i)er  cent.  Such 
tolls  may  indeed  be  such  a  severe  tax  on  shij)j)ing  and  on  trade  that  vessels  will  in 
l)reference  go  around  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  continue  to  use  the  Suez  (’anal, 
or  will  not  get  sufficient  advantage  from  the  present  conditions  of  the  Tehuantepec  and 
Panama  railroads  to  develop  the  enormous  business  which  we  ex])ect  through  the 
canal.  Personally,  I  would  favor  a  canal  essentially  free,  because  it  must  be  admitted 
that  if  there  were  an  open  waterway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  Panama,  we 
would  have  the  ideal  condition  and  opportunity  for  the  greatest  development  of  water 
trade  between  the  two  oceans.  As,  however,  the  utilitarian  {Htlicies  of  our  (Jovern- 
ment  will  not  permit  the  acceptance  of  my  suggestion  of  a  free  waterway,  let  us  make 
the  rates  just  as  low  as  possible  and  still  satisfy  the  demand  that  there  shall  be  a  tax  on 
tonnage.  In  my  o])inion.  as  a  student  of  the  (piestion  of  our  trade opiK)rtunities  through 
the  canal,  under  no  circumstances  should  the  tolls  on  either  foreign  or  American 
shipping  exceed  $1  a  ton.  If  they  should  be  jdaced  at  $0.50  a  net  ton,  the  whole  world 
would  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  shi])ping  that  would  u.se  thi.s  waterway. 

We  are  not  building  the  Panama  Canal  to  pnxluce  a  revenue.  We  are  constructing 
it  juirely  for  commercial  and  military  reasons.  The  military  reason  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  (luestion  of  tolls,  but  the  commercial  has.  We  are  not  building  the  canal 
for  a  revenue  from  tolls  any  more  than  we  are  building  post  offices  and  jmblic  buildings 
to  get  the  revenue  from  them.  The  return  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  from  the 
canal  should  bethrough  increa.sed  commerce  and  not  through  heavy  chargeson shipping 
and  freight.  The  (piestion  of  whether  the  United  States  shall  tax  a  ves,sel  a  c(‘rtain 
amount  will  have  very  little  effect  on  the  total  revenu(‘s  or  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  Government,  but  will  have  a  most  direct  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  nation. 

To  what  does  the  Panama  Canal  open  the  commerce  of  the  Central  West,  the  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  United  States?  I  doubt  if  there  are  a  dozen  men  here 
lo-night,  with  all  their  ability  and  study,  who  have  looked  carefully  into  this  (pies¬ 
tion.  Perhajis  1  am  overenthusiastic  or  earnest,  but  I  speak  only  of  that  with  which 
I  have  to  be  familiar.  Think  of  it!  From  the  Mexican-Californian  line  .south  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  is  a  wonderfully  potential  and  extensive  coast  line  of  8,000  miles, 
forming  the  Pacific  side  of  Latin  America.  This  coast  includes  12  countries — Mexico, 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Xicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama,  in  North 
America,  and  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  in  South  America.  The 
Panama  Canal  will  give  all  of  the  lake  section  and  the  central  and  eastern  jiortion  of 
the  United  States  a  direct  approach,  therefore,  to  8,0(K)  miles  of  coast  line  in  the  very 
infancy  of  its  commercial  and  material  development.  1  indulge  in  no  exaggeration 
when  I  projihesy  for  that  coast  the  same  kind  of  development  following  the  opening 
of  the  canal  which  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  the  United  States  experienced  following 
the  construction  of  the  transcontinental  railways. 

Keep  in  mind  .some  concrete  and  convincing  figures.  The  Pacific  coast  of  these  12 
Latin  .\merican  countries  conducted  last  year,  d(*spite  their  isolation  from  the  great 
routes  of  the  world's  commerce,  a  foreign  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  valued  at 
nearly  S5()0,(K)().tKM).  Without  the  canal  they  bought  and  sold  that  amount  of  busine.ss 
with  other  countries  than  them.selves.  This  in  turn  represents  an  increase  of  nearly 
100  per  cent  during  the  last  15  years.  If,  therefore,  they  can  under  present  conditions 
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of  isolation  conduct  a  foreign  trade  of  that  niaf;nitude  and  with  the  increase,  it  is 
entirely  logical  and  reasonable  to  estimate  that  when  the  canal  is  coin])leted,  and  if 
r(*asonal)le  tolls  are  charired  for  shipping,  their  commerce  will  yrow  within  10  years 
to  more  than  81,000,01)0,000  per  annum.  Of  this  there  is  no  reason  why  the  I'nited 
States  should  not  have  the  largest  share.  All  these  estimates  are  entirely  ai)art  from 
the  yreat  trade  which  the  Lake  section,  the  Central  West,  and  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
coasts  of  the  I'nited  8tat<“s  will  have  through  the  canal  with  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
I'nited  Slates,  with  Alaska,  with  Ja]nin,  China,  and  the  Philippines,  with  Australia 
and  with  Australasia.  Even  if  the  actual  toiinasre  of  freifjht  carried  from  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Detroit  through  the  canal  is  comparatively  small,  the  yreat  amount  of  ton- 
nat'e  which  will  be  carried  from  other  sections  and  the  benefit  which  will  come  to 
I  hem,  will  <;i  ve  t  hem,  in  t  urn,  a  jtrosperity  which  will  make  from  I  hem  greater  demands 
u|)on  the  possibilities  of  theshippin'rand  the  busine.ssof  the  Great  Lakes,  the  cities  u]>on 
them,  and  the  tributary  country.  This  is  an  illustration  of  reflex  or  indirect  advanfaye, 

»  VC  «■  *  *  *  *• 

You  ask  me  for  som<>  comj)rchensiv(*  facts  about  Latin  .\merican  trade  in  jreneral. 
I  yladly  yive  them  to  you,  b(*cause  the  whole  ITiiteil  Slates  is  vitally  concerned 
with  the  ])ro<;re.ssand  potentialities  of  the  20  countries  reachin,!;  from  Mt'xicoand  Cuba 
.south  to  Ar<rentina  and  Chile.  This  f;rou)>  of  countries  cov(>rs  an  area  of  !t,000,0tM) 
s(piare  miles,  or  thn*e  times  that  of  the  I’nited  Stales  proper.  They  have  to-day  a 
population  of  TO.OOO.tXM),  or  seven-ninths  that  of  the  l'nil<‘d  Slates.  They  conducted 
last  year  a  foreign  commerce  which,  includiiif' exjtorts  and  imjxtrls-  the  real  measure 
of  foreifrn  trad(*— reached  the  ma<;nificent  total  of  82,800,000,000,  which  compares 
most  favorably,  consid(>rin<;  the  ])opulation  and  hx'alion  of  these  countries,  with 
th(‘  foreign  commerce  of  the  I’nited  State's.  This  vast  figure  should  o))en  our  eyes 
to  the  importance  and  the  wealth  of  Latin  America,  esjtecially  as  it  re))resents  an 
increase  of  nearly  Sl,000,tl0li,0tM)  in  the  last  12  y<‘ars  and  an  increase  of  .8050,000, (K)0 
during  the  last  five  years. 

The  growth  of  trade  between  the  I’nited  Stale's  and  Latin  America  is  gratifying. 
One  of  the  greatest  fallacit's  of  the  day  is  the  statement  that  we  iiear,  jmssibly  made 
by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  that  we  an*  neglecting  our  commerce  with 
Latin  America  and  being  outdistanced  by  Eurojee.  The  fact  is  the  I’nited  States 
to-day  is  adding  to  its  trade  in  Latin  America  as  rapidly  as  is  (ireat  Ifrilain,  Germany, 
or  France*.  We  have  not  fjeen  doing  it  in  former  years,  but  we  are  now  largely  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  oj)])orlunity  through  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion.  I>astyear 
the  I’nited  States  bought  and  .sold  with  the  20  countries  lying  south  of  it  products 
valued  at  .80)0,000,000.  Five  years  ago  the  total  was  under  8.500,000,000.  The 
increase  of  8140,000,000  in  five  years  certainly  shows  that  our  business  is  moving 
forward.  It  is  true  that  our  imports  from  Latin  America  are  greater  than  our  exports, 
but  this  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  coffee  and  rubber  which  are  imjiorted,  ami 
both  of  these  are  nece.ssities — the  former  for  food  and  the  latter  for  our  manufacturing 
industries.  I.ast  j-ear  the  L^nited  States  sold  to  the  Latin  American  countries  j>rod- 
ucts  valued  in  exce.ss  of  8270,000,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  nearly  870,fMM),000  in 
five  years.  The  United  States  l)ought  last  year  from  Latin  America  products  valued 
at  8370,000, f)00,  which  in  turn  is  an  increase  of  870,000,000  over  live  years  ago. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

I  wish  I  had  lime  and  you  the  jtatience  that  1  might  tell  you  of  the  remarkable 
prosjterity  and  progre.ss  of  many  of  the  Latin  American  countties.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
class  them  as  revolutionary.  Only  a  very  few  of  them  are  suffering  from  this  condi¬ 
tion.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Latin  .Vmerica  ))roi)erty  and  money  are  as 
safe  as  in  the  L’nited  States.  In  the  ])rincipal  countries  of  Latin  .\merica  great  cities 
are  growing  up,  railroail  systems  are  being  extended,  waterways  arc*  being  harnessed, 
timber  and  mineral  wealth  is  l>eing  exploited,  educational  opjiortunities  are  being 
extended,  literary,  social,  and  .scientific  advancement  is  marching  hand  in  hand  with 
the  material  movement,  and  every  where  there  is  a  spirit  of  m'w  life  and  newopportunif  y . 


IMPROVED  BANKING 

FACILITIES  FOR  FOREIGN 
TRADE.  /. 

THK  Fiiitod  States  is  at  a  crucial  jx'iiod  of  its  trade  (‘xchaiif'c 
witli  tli(‘  ‘JO  Rcpul)lics  of  Latin  America,  and  es])ecially 
with  tliat  section  of  Latin  America  compreliended  nmUn- 
tli(‘  Inaid  of  South  Ameiica. 

'I'lie  opportunities  for  the  extension  of  hotli  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  tlie  rniled  States  in  these  southern  countries  are  "reater  in 
j)i()porlion  to  the  j)r(‘sent  size  of  the  trade  and  in  proportion  to  the 
poi)nlation  of  tlie  countries  eoneerned  than  they  are  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  gronj)  of  eoimtries  and  peoples  which,  pro- 
])ortionately,  will  lecpiire  more  of  onr  mannfaetnred  products  or  can 
furnish  to  a  greatc'r  degr<'e  the  raw  products  which  we  need  both  for 
onr  indnstiies  and  onr  food  sn])plies. 

The  a2)j)i’oaehing  eomj)l('tion  of  the  Panama  (’anal  aeeentnates  tin* 
critical  condition  which  it  is  the  ])oint  of  this  tlisenssion  to  bring  out. 
In  looking  over  all  of  the  inllnenees  which  are  already  building  up 
onr  trade,  and  in  considering,  eorresj)ondingly,  the  inllnenees  which 
are  working  against  this  eidargemeiit,  o!ie  feature  of  the  situation  of 
gravest  eoneern  to  both  onr  exporting  and  importing  interests  stands 
out. 

There  is  not  one  banking  institution  south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pan¬ 
ama  which  is  in  any  way  controlled  by  Lnited  States  capital,  and 
yet  in  every  important  city  or  jxnt,  like  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 
Buenos  Aires,  Valparaiso,  Lima,  (Inayaqnil,  and  C’araeas,  there  is  at 
least  one  bank,  and  in  some  in.stanees  there  are  many  banks,  con¬ 
trolled  by  English,  German,  French,  Belgian,  Spanish,  or  other 
European  moneyed  intei-ests. 

This  characteristic  is  especially  true  of  the  gieat  ports  like  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Valparaiso.  As  the  traveler 
from  the  Ignited  States  goes  up  and  down  the  business  section  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  or  Buenos  Aires  he  is  tiot  only  snri)rised  to  see  banks  carry¬ 
ing  prominent  Enroj)ean  names,  but  he  is  sadly  disapjKnnted  when 
nowhere  does  he  find  a  single  one  carrying  a  North  American  name. 

If  the  United  States  exporter,  im})orter,  manufacturer,  and  general 
business  jnan  or  traveler  wishes  to  conduct  any  kind  of  a  financial 
tiansaction  in  any  j)art  of  the  great  cojitinent  of  South  America  he 

>  This  article  contains  extr.icts  from  a  statement  given  out  by  Director  General  John  Barrett  under 
the  auspices  of  The  National  tatizens’  latague  for  the  Promotion  of  a  .Sound  Banking  System.  Thesi’ 
vk'ws  are,  of  cours*>,  expres,sed  by  him  personally,  not  oiricially. 
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must  do  it  tliroujtli  a  bank  maintaiiu'd  by  l^uruja'an  interests,  and 
tlierefore  must  ])ay  a  tril)Ute  to  Puiropean  eajiital  instead  of  to  that  of 
bis  own  eoimtrv.  It  is  lemarkable  that  nearly  all  of  the  e.\ehanji;e. 
as  that  word  is  classed  in  fondgn  eomnieree,  is  dom*  through  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  or  some  other  Euiopean  financial  center,  instead  of 
through  Xew  York,  Xew  Orleans,  (’hieago,  or  San  Francisco. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America  is  to-»lay  grow¬ 
ing  with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  very  best  facilities.  It 
is  not  right  that  it  should  stand  the  embargo  or  extia  tax  of  European 
banking  eomjianies,  which  must  (vxact  a  goodly  profit  iu  order  that 
they  can  pay  dividends.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  European 
banks.  They  are  doing  just  what  they  are  entitled  to  do,  and  they 
are  demanding  oidy  what  would  be  expected  of  any  business  concern 
that  wanted  to  make  money;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  large 
amount  of  money  which  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  paid  for  exchange 
coveiing  the  exports  ami  imports  of  the  United  States  should  not  go 
to  pay  dividemls  on  United  States  capital. 

The  present  value  of  the  annual  e.\])ort  and  import  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  Latin  America  is  apjiroximately  S()4(),()0(),()0(), 
which  represents  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  last  10 
yeai-s.  The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Latin  America  with  all  the 
world  is  now  valued  at  the  great  total  of  .S2,3()(),000,000,  which  also 
represents  an  increase  of  neary  100  percent  in  the  last  decade. 

There  is  no  (piestion  in  the  minds  of  exjierts  that  there  is  business 
to  maintain  banks,  the  majority  of  whose  stock  and  whose  control 
would  re.st  with  the  business  men  of  the  United  States.  The  difliculty 
is  to  combat  against  the  tremendous  power  which  European  capital 
has  already  secureil  throughout  Latin  America,  and  which  naturally 
works  to  kec])  out  United  States  capital.  Again,  this  is  no  criticism 
of  European  methods,  but  rather  a  eompliment  to  their  activity. 

The  most  serious  trouble,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  South 
American  situation,  but  in  our  conditions  at  home.  Our  own  bank¬ 
ing  and  financial  laws  are  so  cumbersome  and  so  ineffective  to  helj)  us 
in  our  foreign  trade  that  we  ourselves  are  to  blame  for  the  present 
situation  to  a  larger  degree  than  generally  may  be  supposed.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  practically  no  law,  national  or  State,  which 
favors  the  establishment  of  Ihiited  States  banks  in  foreign  countries. 
The  inelastic  conditions  of  our  currency  and  credit  systems  naturally 
affect  also  this  situation,  and  call  for  a  decichal  imjirovement. 

The  feature  of  the  Monetary  ('ommission  plan  of  vital  importance 
to  our  foreign  trade  is  the  provision  foi-  the  establishment  in  the 
United  States  of  a  bank  which  shall  not  compete  for  domestic  busi¬ 
ness,  and  yet  may  establish  branches  in  foreign  countries.  Another 
provision  of  equally  important  hearing  upon  our  foreign  trade  is  that 
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wliicli  will  l)anks  uliiliatod  with  llu'  Xatioiial  I{('s('rv(‘  Asso¬ 

ciation  to  acc(*])t  hills  of  exclian<;c. 

These  ])i(»visions  aie  intended  to  sn|)i)ly  exactly  the  deliciencies  to 
which  1  have  lefeired.  They  will  cMiahle  the  merchants  of  the 
Ihiitt'd  States  and  Latin  America  to  transact  their  hnsiiu'ss  witli  each 
other  through  the  medium  of  a  Tnited  States  l)ank  designed  ex¬ 
pressly  to  ])romote  foivign  commerce.  They  also  will  enable  the 
hanks  of  the  I’nited  States  to  carry  on  a  husiness  in  foreign  exchange 
which  is  at  once  prolitahle  to  the  hanks  and  to  the  commercial  houses 
whose  foreign  hills  of  exchange  form  the  basis  of  the  transactions. 

Such  a  hank  as  the  ])lan  ])roposes  also,  I  take  it  for  granted,  would 
extend  the  longei-  crc'dit  accommodations  which  an*  now  customary 
in  trade  between  laitin  America  and  Kurope.  Our  Fnited  States 
hanks  and  husiness  men  have  been  im])atient  of  long  cicdits,  and 
naturally  so,  as  tin*  system  in  this  country  is  not  organized  on  a 
long  credit  basis.  The  Latin-American  system  rests  on  a  basis  of 
much  longer  credit ;  and  it  would  he  one  of  the  fimctions  of  the  hank 
{)roposed  in  the  Monetary  (’ommission  plan  to  adjust  its  husiness  to  the 
longer  credits  which  arc'a  feat  tire  of  the  Latin-American  l)usine.ss  system. 


*  * 


»  * 


“Across  South  America,’’  hy  Charles  .lolnisim  Post,  in  tlio  Dei  emlu-r  (  eiiiury,  with 
the  subtitle  "Sliootiiijr  the  eiuiyoiis  of  the  eastern  Andes,'’  is  the  second  ])a]>er  ol 
this  series  of  tra\  (‘l  arti(des,  and  front  our  viewpoint  is  itettereven  thati  th(‘  first.  The 
author's  powers  of  deseri))tion  are  hroU"ht  into  full  play.  The  vivid  ])ictures  of  the 
unttsual  in  per.'^ons.  .'scenes,  and  incidents  ])ass  before  the  reader's  mental  vision  in 
pleasiny  sucee.''sion  until  the  climax,  the  shooting  of  th(‘  dangerous  Rataina  Hajtids, 
chains  him  in  breathless  interest,  and  when  the  callapo  finally  shoots  out  into  the 
calmer  waters  below  he  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  though  he  had  himself  narrowly 
csca]>ed  from  the  hungry  maw  of  the  wild,  turbulent,  roaring  waters  of  the  furious 
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file  Callapo  drifting  slowly  with  the  ourront,  and  according  to  the  navigation  regulations  of  the  country, 
floating  the  gret'n,  yellow,  anil  red  flag  of  Molivia  at  the  how,  the  Star-.^iiangled  Itanner  fluttering  at  ttie 
.stern. 


For  the  henetil  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  read  this  last  contribution  of 
.Mr.  Post  to  the  Century,  we  give  rather  cojtious  extracts  from  the  article,  just  to  show 
them  what  they  are  mi.ssing. 

The  author,  after  giving  an  interesting  description  of  the  loading  of  the  raft,  or 
callajMi,  and  his  parting  from  the  Cholo  halfhreed  intendente  and  his  Aymara  wife, 
who  had  shown  him  generous  hospitality  during  the  weeks  of  waiting  for  means  of 
transportation,  continues  his  narrative; 

For  two  months  since  landing  on  the  I’eruvian  coast  I  had  IxHin  slowly  working  toward  the  imknown 
and  vague  interior  of  South  .Vmerica.  .Vretpiipa,  I’nnia.  Lake  Titiewa,  and  finally  the  gaudy,  stuccoed 
walls  of  La  Paz  had  tx’en  left  liehind.  Slowly  each  village  had  iK'coine  a  little  more  priinitive  than  the 
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THE  KAFT  IN  THE  KAPIUS. 


The  paddles  swung  in  powerful  circles,  and  at  each  dip  the  paddlers  went  out  of  sight,  head  and 
shoulders  in  the  smother  of  foam.”  It  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  logs  and  cargo  that  make  the 
danger,  at  least  to  the  Leccos,  greater  than  the  power  of  the  river  itself,  and  a  white  man  would 
have  no  chance  to  save  himself. 
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lust,  until  here  at  last,  in  the  stiiinttliti);  rcctan^’U*  of  oano  ami  palm  ihali-h  that  iKiastcd  tho  ollicial  title 
of  Mapiri,  we  fiieeil  the  niontana.  Hefore  me  stretched  the  (treat  interior  basiti  of  the  upper  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon,  with  all  the  lure,  the  m.vstery,  anil  the  chartn  of  the  utiktiowti.  Here  at  last,  ankle  dee]) 
in  water  on  the  sithmerKed  raft,  1  was  leavitit:  behind  even  the  last  primitive  civilization  of  the  frontier. 
Vanitel.v  I  knew  that  somewhere  there  were  the  districts  of  the  .savages,  the  raquattuarras,  the  (luarayas. 
the  Chimanes,  the  .Mojos,  and  the  Tacanas,  some  of  thetii  as  primitive  atid  hostile  as  a  jtiiiiile  anitnal,  and 
others  civilized  to  a  depree  where  they  woulil  furnish  the  river  crews.  Sometitne  I  would  emerpe  from 
this  uncharted  interior  at  the  head  of  the  Falls  ol  the  Madeira,  and  theti  civilization  wotild  come  pleas¬ 
antly  a^ain  in  a  cradiiall.v  a.scenditiK  scale  up  to  trolleys,  paved  streets,  caffis,  and  a  weekly  hatid  iti  the 
plaza  .Sunday  nii'hts:  and  then— home. 

For  fottr  lone,  monototioits  weeks  1  had  waited  in  this  stractilint;  settlemetit  of  Mapiri,  for  the  river  was 
hifth  with  the  rains  and  the  only  rafts  had  cone  down  lone  Itefore.  Kutmers  were  sent  to  the  heeeos.  atid 
for  all  those  weeks  of  our  monotonous  delay  they  had  Iteen  tryinj;  todrac  their  balsas  up  throuch  Iheeanyotis 
and  acainst  the  etirrent  to  reach  us. 

The  balsas  were  slender  rafts  of  very  houyant  Iocs  spiked  tocether  with  heavy  pins  of  black  italm:  they 
hivl  a  rotich  how  maile  by  the  erookeil  middle  loc,  which  turned  up  in  a  snoutlike  proiection,  civing  the 
alTair  a  etiriously  animal-like  and  amphibious  expression.  For  the  returti  voyace  three  of  these  balsas 
are  lashed  side  by  side  with  cross  Iocs  atid  strips  of  the  itmer  hark  of  sotne  tree.  The  eallapo.  as  this  eomhi- 
nation  is  called,  is  entirely  siihmerced  except  for  I  he  carco  platfortns  and  the  turned-up  snouts,  and  nothinc 
else  is  visible  above  the  tiiuddy  river. 

The  followin.i;  i.s  a  jiart  of  tlio  ‘irajthic  picture  the  author  draws  of  the  la'ccos: 

These  latccos  are  atnonc  the  finest  Indians,  or  .semieixilized  savaces.  1  have  met.  I'hey  are  sturdy 
and  muscular,  with  a  distinctively  .Malaysian  succestiveness,  and  very  siij-.erior  to  any  of  the  surroundinc 
trities  of  the  interior.  Yet  they  have  neither  relicion  nor  sti]  etslitioti:  they  ha\e  no  lec<nd  or  tradition, 
and  their  only  historical  recollect ioti  is  frotti  the  tittle  when  i|Uinine  hark  was  the  main  river  commerce 
instead  of  ruhlier,  the  time  of  the  •‘(Ireat  (ptiiia"  they  call  it.  about  half  a  century  aco.  They  are  brave 
and  loyal,  althouch  tiot  a  fichtinc  race,  and  have  made  but  a  poor  showinc  acainst  the  tieichhorinc  triU's. 
Their  life  is  on  the  river,  chiefly  this  Hio  Mapiri,  and  they  stick  close  to  its  hanks.  Their  sole  work  is 
transjiortation  with  thes«“  balsas  and  callaitos  iij)  and  down  the  river.  For  months  in  the  year  this  river 
is  virtually  closed  by  rea.soti  of  the  rains  and  the  itni)as.sable  canyons.  Downstream  is  simple  and  finely 
excilinc,  but  acainst  the  curnmts  ujistreatti.  jtortacinc  or  hatilinc  the  balsas  throuch  the  canyons,  where 
there  is  often  barely  a  handhold  on  the  naked  walls  of  the  riM-k,  and  often  vines  must  tie  lowered  from 
aliove,  drenched  diirinc  the  day  and  sleepinc  on  the  playas  at  nicht.is  the  harde.st  kind  of  labor.  ,\s 
had  hapjietie  1  while  they  were  tryinc  to  reach  me  on  this  trip,  if  the  food  cives  out — it  is  not  a  came  coun¬ 
try —and  utiless  they  are  tiear  enottch  to  the  coal  to  live  on  nuts  atid  lierries.as  they  did  for  two  days  on 
this  occasion,  they  have  to  co  back,  replettish,  and  start  over  acain,  with  all  the  previous  labor  lost. 

To  the  mail  who  has  upon  occasions  left  the  strident  noises  and  the  jarriiif;  sounds, 
the  turmoil  and  confusion,  the  clans;ino:  hells  and  screeching  whistles,  the  steel  and 
stones,  of  the  miKlern  city  to  camp  with  rial  and  gun  on  the  hanks  of  some  quiet 
stream:  who  has  heard  the  gentle  lajiping  of  the  little  waves,  the  far-away,  lonesome 
hoot  of  a  .solitary  owl  with  an  occasional  jiiteous  wail  of  the  catamount  the  only 
'^ounds  to  break  the  calm,  sweet  stillness  of  a  sportman's  night  in  a  southern  foiest, 
the  following  picture  of  the  author's  first  camp  on  this  stage  of  his  journey  will  stir 
a  sympathetic  cord  and  awaken  pleasant  memories: 

That  nicht  we  made  camp  on  a  .sandbar  in  one  of  the  more  open  reaches  of  water  and  close  to  the  river’s 
edee.  With  their  short  machetes  the  Leccos  cut  some  canes,  unlashed  our  tentace  from  the  platforms, 
and  ricceil  a  rouch  shelter.  In  the  balmy  air  of  tbe  sunset  there  was  no  indication  that  it  was  needed, 
but  durinc  this  season  a  tropical  rain  comes  up  with  the  suddenness  of  a  breeze,  and  pitching  a  tent  in 
a  driving  downpour  in  the  darkne.ss  of  jierdition  is  no  light  pleasure.  F'or  them.selves,  the  beccos  simjily 
threw  a  matting  of  woven  palm  leaves  on  the  sand,  and  their  cam])  was  made.  The  bank  was  lined  with 
a  fringe  of  driftwooil,  and  Spanish  cedar  and  mahogany  make  admirable  fuel,  and  give  one  at  the  same 
time  a  sense  of  wanton,  extravagant  luxury  that  the  humbler  cooking  fires  of  our  north  never  obtain 
and  presently  little  fires  crackled  into  life  along  the  playa  while  gathering  around  each  were  little  crews 
of  laiccos  in  their  loose,  flaiiping,  .sipiare  .shirts,  or  else  stripped  to  the  waist  in  the  hot  evening  air,  and 
intent  on  the  small  jrots  of  lioiling  rice,  platinos,  and  chalona.  (Quickly  the  velvet  darkness  ol  the  tropics 
fell,  and  the  high  lights  flickered  on  naked  skins;  slowly  the  moon  rose  above  the  purple  hills  of  the  back¬ 
ground,  transforming  the  muddy  surface  of  the  swirling  river  into  a  shimmer  of  molten  silver.  The 
smooth  playa  softened  in  the  mellow  light,  while  in  the  foreground  the  campfires  threw  in  strong  relief 
the  easy  jilay  of  naked  mu-scles  in  the  shifting  groups  of  savage  figures;  and  iieyond  were  other  figures 
silhouetted  against  the  night  or  merged  with  the  litilk  of  the  callajios.  gently  swaying  at  the  river’s  edge, 
to  the  low  roar  of  the  current.  The  subdued  chatter  of  the  Lerx-os.  the  crackling  of  the  driftwooil  flames, 
the  occasional  cry  of  sotne  morose  tropical  bird  ol  the  night,  and  once  in  a  while  the  far-olT  .snarling  howl 
of  a  jaguar  in  the  hills  Iieyond,  lilended  like  the  carefully  studied  tones  of  some  painting,  and  the  peaie 
that  pas.seth  the  understanding  of  cities  desi-ended. 
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WhiTo  can  bn  found  a  finer  description  of  the  dawn  of  a  day  than  this: 

The  next  morning,  witli  the  first  faint  trickle  of  dawn  alone  the  rim  of  purple  hills,  the  camp  was  astir. 
A  sinele  fire  was  stirred  into  activity,  and  in  the  dim,  gray  lieht  there  was  a  hasty  cup  of  tea  and  a  raw 
platino,  and  apain  we  waded  aboard  the  callapo  atul  swune  out  into  the  current.  The  cool  gray  ereen  of 
the  early  mornine  had  faded  to  a  delicate  sapphire;  the  purple  hills  loomeil  nearer  in  the  soft  haze;  above 
them  shimmerinir  waves  of  amethyst  overspread  half  the  skies.  A  faint  plow  as  of  soft  coral  flickered  over 
the  crest  of  a  stray  cloud,  that,  close  after,  flushed  with  the  bolder  brilliancy  of  the  ruby  and  the  topaz. 
There  was  no  pausi',  one  color  after  another,  exquisite  in  its  (:ort;eousne.ss  or  delicacy,  as  thouf;h  from  the 
slowly  opening  door  of  a  prismatic  furnaci!  crimson,  violet,  deep-sea  blues,  and  old  gold  shifti'd  and  coiled 
above  the  purple  hills.  A  thread  of  silver  tipped  their  crests,  and  tlien,  at  their  centers,  there  was  for  an 
instant  the  gleam  of  moltim  gold,  and  a  second  more  abovi'  the  low  morning  mist  there  floated  the  glowing 
mass  of  the  sun.  Tla^  day  had  Is'gun. 

The  characteristic  of  the  I.eccoa  not  usually  found  ainoue;  Indian  tribes  of  any 
country  is  their  cleanliness.  Mr.  Post  tells  of  the  raft  beino  landed  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals,  near  the  lionies  of  different  members  of  his  crew,  in  order  that  clean  clothing' 
provided  by  their  wives  mi^ht  be  taken  on  board. 

The  l^x'cos  are  very  i)articular  in  these  matters;  <'ach  morning  from  out  their|home-woven  cotton  sacks 
they  would  don  clean  trousers  and  shirts,  and  at  every  opportunity,  going  up  or  down  the  river,  they  would 
stop  and  turn  over  to  the  lyoceo  wife  the  soiled  ones  and  take  aboard  a  clean  supply.  When  a  trip  is  too 
long  for  a  complete  outfit,  they  would  get  busy  at  each  midday  breakfast  time  halt  and  wash  their  own. 
The  sack  they  carried  would  hold  about  its  much  its  a  small  keg,  and  it  was  always  crowded  to  its  capacity 
with  their  titiwr,  S(juare  shirts  and  tight-ankled  trousers.  Their  only  other  baggage  was  a  ])late,  a  spoon, 
and  a  tiny  kettle  for  rice,  (’lean  clothes  every  day  is  a  peculiar  hobby  for  a  primitive  tribe. 


LOADING  THE  CALLATO. 

The  Callapo  is  a  raft  formed  by  lashing  together  three  balsas,  or  smaller  rafts,  the  middle  logs  of  which  are 
crooked,  and  the  turned  up  ends  form  a  rough  bow  for  the  craft.  When  loaded,  all  but  the  cargo  plat¬ 
form  is  submerged. 

His  sto])  at  (luauai,  his  dc.scriittioii  of  the  headman  of  thus  villatrc  the  continuation 
of  the  voyage  down  the  Rio  Mapiri,  and  the  d(*scription  of  the  it.  easing  difficulties 
after  the  reeuforcement  of  this  river  by  two  other  streams — the  Rio  t'oroico  and  the 
Rio  Tipuani — his  visit  to  the  English  superintendent  of  a  large  rubber  baranca  near 
the  Ysiiuiri  Rajnds,  all  make  up  a  most  delightful  narrative,  and  the  shooting  of  the 
Ratama  Raiiids  is  made  so  realistic  by  the  author’s  vivid  description  that  it  forms  a 
fitting  climax  for  the  story.  The  following  excerpt  gives  an  id(>a  of  the  dangers  of 
this  ))art  of  the  voyage; 

Two  miles  above  the  Uittama  the  walls  of  the,  gorge  began  to  close  in  stc<!p  cliffs.  Here  and  there  shrubs 
clung  on  little  niches,  while  from  the  high  edges  long  vines  hung  down  and  wen'  whipped  taut  in  the  swift, 
glassy  current  below.  The  air  l)egan  to  cool  in  the  deep  shadows,  and  there  wsis  a  damp  chill  in  it  like  the 
breath  from  acavern.  The  Ia'CCOS  were  notchattering  now,  for  this  phree  may  on  any  trip  prove  to  Ije  serious, 
and  the  silence  of  the  smooth  drifting  was  only  broken  by  an  occasional  kingfisher,  which  clattered  l)y  like 
a  flying  watchman’s  rattle.  Slowly  a  (hill  roaring,  echoing  from  the  distance,  steadily  obtruded  itself: 
the  ctirri'iit  was  still  glassy,  but  as  it  moved  it  snapped  against  the  walls  of  the  canyon  in  angry  ripples. 
Every  L'ceo  in  the  crew  was  pois'd,  with  his  paddle,  as  tense  as  a  strung  bow.  Now  we  knew  who  was 
the  captain  of  the  crew.  It  was  the  forward  Lecco  on  the  right;  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  anything 
to  .say.  It  was  no  childish  joking  now;  there  were  his  commands.  Occasionally  he  grunted  his  order 
and  the  paddk's  dipped  as  they  held  I'l"'  nft  tnie,  bow  on.  in  the  middle  of  thecurri'nt.  With  a  grand  sweep 
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Courtesy  of  The  En(?ineerln(r  Mafrazine. 


HEMATITE  MINES  AT  DAIQUIRI,  PROVINCE  OF  ORIENTE,  CUBA. 

The  ore  Is  quarried  in  benches.  A  heavy  overburden  of  roolc  is  removed  by  steam  shovels,  fourteen  being’in  operation  on  the  hill  shown  in  the  picture. 
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we  swims;  aroiiml  a  Ixaiil  iM'twecn  tlie  walls  of  rook,  and  there  far  ahead  the  white  wavi'S  of  the  Kataina  wore 
snappinK  like  great  fangs  against  the  dusk  of  the  canyon,  while  above  them  hung  a  heavy  mist  that  lilurrcd 
the  outlini’s  of  the  gorge  lieyond.  The  oallapo  increased  its  sliced;  the  Uataina  setmied  to  he  springing 
towaril  us  with  each  leaping  wave;  the  roaring  wati'r  deepened,  and  the  voici-s  were  drowned.  The  Ixieco 
eaptain  dipjKMl  his  paddle,  and  thi'  rest  followed  the  signal;  and  gently  the  eallaiio  was  held  irue,  with 
the  thn'c  upturni!d  snouts  headed  straight  for  the  foaming  center.  The  clitls  had  closed  in  like  the  walks 
of  a  corridor,  ami  they  flew  past  like  the  flickering  film  of  a  moving  picturi';  the  spray  from  the  trailing 
vines  was  whipped  in  our  faces,  and  floateil  upward  to  form  rainbows  in  the  slanting  sunlight  high  over¬ 
head.  Then  for  a  second  we  sivmed  to  pause  on  the  edge  of  a  slide  of  iiolished  water,  the  edge  of  the 
cataract.  The  l/wos  crouehisl  for  the  shock,  and  we  could  fairly  feel  their  toes  grijiping  the  submerge(i 
callaiK)  logs,  while  their  jiaddles  were  |X)ised  above  their  heads.  Then  came  the  brief  co;vst  down  the 
smooth  water  and  the  plunge  into  the  great  wave  that  looimel  above  our  heads,  only  to  break  with  a 
drenching  roar  over  us  and  the  liished  freight.  The  lawos  drojiiM'd  on  their  knis’s,  grijiping  a  hold  iia  best 
they  might;  their  eyi’S  glittered  with  excitement,  ami  I  could  see  their  wide-ojien  mouths  in  a  yell  of  wild 
joy,  though  every  sound  was  drowne<i  in  the  crash  and  roar  of  waters.  The  paddli.'s  swung  in  powerful 
circles,  and  at  each  dip  the  jiaddiers  went  out  of  sight,  head  and  shoulder  in  the  smother  of  foam.  The 
w'ater  was  aliove  my  waist,  and  somewhere  below  the  surface!  I  was  hanging  onto  the  cargo  lashings,  with 
my  feet  brao'd  against  the  logs.  I’mk'r  the  boiling  smother  of  foam  I  could  fwl  the  callapo  writhe  and 
twist  in  the  strain;  a  keg  broke  loose,  and  a  Uneo  lost  his  paddli!  in  recovering  it.  His  paddle,  was  of  no 
cons'Kiuence,  for  ho  could  whittle  another,  and  he  fomlly  lielievod  the  keg  held  the  beloviid  alcohol,  eafla.ssa, 
though  ha  was  wrong,  for  it  held  nothing  but  pickle  I  be  if,  and  worthless,  as  I  later  found. 

Sometimes  a  I.ecco’s  shoulder  would  rise  above  the  boiling  smother,  with  the  brown  muscles  jilaying  in 
hard  knots;  sometimes  we  would  slew  side  on  to  the  current,  and  no  power  could  hold  us  straiglit  until  a 
bursting  wave  would  throw  us  back;  sometimes  for  an  instant  the  drijiping  snouts  of  the  callapo  would  be 
flung  high  in  the  air  and  fall  hack  with  a  crash  that  made  itself  hoard  above  tlie  roar,  and  tlie  raft  would 
quiver  and  stj-ain  with  the  impact,  tine  saw  nothing;  we  might  have  been  standing  still.  Tl.ere  was 
ttothing  but  the  lashing  sting  of  the  whirling  spray  and  the  thunder  of  the  catarai  t.  Then,  in  an  instant, 
the  roar  and  the  tumult  were  behind,  the  waves  calmed,  and  the  callapo  .shot  out  into  the  calmer  waters 
below,  where  the  whirlpools  and  eddies  shifted  and  coiled. 

“Mining  possibilities  of  island  of  Cuba”  i.s  ti  very  intore.sting  article  by  11.  II. 
Nicholson,  a  mining  engineer  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  which  appeared  in  Mining  Science 
and  is  reproduced  in  Mines  and  Methods.  The  author  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the 
resources  in  minerals  of  the  island  and  deals  with  the  present  state  of  their  development . 
So  few  people  realize  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  Cuba,  hitherto  largely  neglected 
because  of  the  easier  exploitation  of  its  agricultural  and  timber  resources,  that  we 
reproduce  portions  of  the  article  dealing  with  the  iron  and  copper  industries  alone. 
.After  a  brief  historical  account,  which  gives  a  very  plausible  explanation  for  past 
neglect  of  the  splendid  opportunities  offered,  the  author  continues: 

In  Cuba,  as  in  .\Iaska,  every  mountain  stream  cuts  out  its  rooky  gulches  and  concentrates  tlicir  couieuts 
In  its  sands  and  gravels.  Whatever  the  causes  for  it  are,  the  fact  remains  that  Cuba  possesses  a  w  ealth  of 
mineral  resources  that  to-day  remains  practically  untouched. 

The  ores  of  iron  are  at  present  the  best  known.  They  are  of  good  grade,  widely  distributed,  easily  mined 
and  shipped.  Though  known  in  a  general  way  for  about  40(i  years,  it  is  only  within  the  last  30  years  that 
they  have  been  commercially  mined. 

The  author  here  seta  out  the  decree  of  the  Spanish  Government  issued  in  1883, 
which  wa-s  very  liberal  in  its  terms  and  calculated  to  encourage  the  exploitation  of 
mining  industries,  and  continues: 

tender  this  most  liberal  charter  several  .\merican  companies  became  interested  in  18S4  atid  later  in  the 
development  of  the  rich  iron  deposits  in  Oriente  Province,  near  Santiago.  The  Jumgoa  Co.,  with  mines 
about  16  miles  east  of  Santiago,  and  the  Spanish-American  Iron  Co.,  with  extensive  mines  at  Daiquiri.  JO 
miles  east  of  Santiago,  and  at  Mayari,  on  the  north  coast  near  Nipe  Bay,  are  the  principal  iron  companies 
in  active  production.  The  investments  of  these  companies  represent  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  their 
plants  are  among  the  most  extensive  and  up  to  date  in  the  world.  Their  ores  are  quarried  rather  than 
mined,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  are  handled  from  mine  to  steamer  in  the  most  economical  manner.  Steam 
shovels  and  gravity  do  the  work.  No  ore  is  smelted  on  the  island,  but  all  Ls  shipped  to  the  I'nited  Slates. 
This  means  that  mining  costs  and  shipping  charges  are  low  and  that  ores  are  of  a  high  qualify. 

The  ores  on  the  south  coast  are  mostly  magnetite  and  hard  hematites  in  massive  form  inclosed  in  porphyry, 
while  those  on  the  east  and  north  coast,  at  Moa  and  aliout  Nipe  Bay,  are,  in  general,  limonites.  They  occur 
In  blanket  formation,  carrying  little  or  no  overburden,  and  overlie  massive  serpentine  and  related  rocks. 
In  some  ca.ses  the  surface  deposits  are  in  nodular  or  spherical  form,  interspersed  with  scrajis  ami  ma.sse< 
like  broken  furnace  slag. 
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These  ores,  l)esi<ies  a  hi^h  iron  content,  sonietinies  carry  a  small  per  cent  of  nickel  or  chroniiuni,  ami  are, 
as  a  rule,  below  the  Hessenier  limit  in  sulphur  ami  phosphonis.  .s>hipments  from  these  mines  in  iw.tt 
amounted  to  about  l,()iiu,0(l()  tons,  .\pparently  the  suj)i>ly  is  imactically  inexhaustible, as  immense  beds 
of  ore  of  a  similar  character  have  been  discovered  near  Moa  Hay  and  in  the  Province  of  Camatniay,  in  the 
t'ubitas  Mountains,  tiear  the  north  coast. 

Iron  oresof  a  (tood  (trade  are  known  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  Island,  notably  throuph  the  Sierra  Mae.stro 
-Mountains,  on  the  .south  coast;  near  Trinidad  and  throuchout  Santa  Clara  and  in  the  mountainous  region 
of  Pinar  del  Rio  in  the  extreme  we.st. 

There  is  and  can  be  no  ((uestion  of  the  great  econonncal  importance  of  Cuba  as  a  jiroducer  of  iron.  Kven 
now  .Vinerican  and  Knglish  pro.sj>ectors  are  seeking  out  ami  detiouncing  the  iron-bearing  territory  adjacent 
to  these  going  concertis.  .Vs  noted  above,  the  wiile  di.sseniination  of  the  ores  of  iron  o])ens  a  fruitfid  field 
in  this  direct ioti. 

-Vlthough  at  present  the  iron  minerals  are  best  known,  most  thoroughly  prospected,  atid  most  exten¬ 
sively  developed,  they  really  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  Coji- 
jier  has  been  mined  at  Cobre,  near  Santiago,  for  nearly  4(Hl  years.  The  Cobre  mines  were  discovered  and. 
In  a  manner,  oiiened  in  1514.  Systematic  mitiing,  though,  was  not  begun  until  15'iO.  since  which  lime 
these  mines  have  been  worked,  with  varying  fortunes,  until  to-day. 

The  surface  and  oxidized  ores  were  phenomenally  rich,  ami  even  the  sulphides  of  the  deepest  workings 
have  had  a  shipping  grade.  This  mine  has  had  a  checkered  history.  Tradition  has  it  that  copper  was  pro- 
liuced  here  even  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  This  idea  is  based  on  the  fact  that  copper  imple¬ 
ments  and  images  found  in  the  ancient  mounds  of  Kloriila  have  been  identified  as  having  been  made  from 
Cobre  copper. 

He  that  as  it  may,  historical  evidence  ]H>ints  to  the  fact  that  the  rich  deposits  at  Cobre  were  known  to 
the  Spaniards  as  early  as  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Santiago,  about  1,514.  One  of  the  earliest  ollicial  rejiorls 
states,  among  other  interesting  facts,  that  “out  of  the  veins  of  the  nearby  mountains  comes  copper  at  the 
rate  of  .55  to  Wl  pounds  of  a  hundred  of  earth  mined.”  For  some  three  centuries  copper  was  jiroduced  from 
the.se  mines  in  a  desultory  manner,  .\bout  IS-'IU  an  Knglish  company  came  into  possession  of  the  properly, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  ojicrated  it  in  a  systematic  and  scientific  manner.  They  developed  the  ore  bodies 
through  a  number  of  shafts  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet  or  1,200  feet  vertically, and  by  drifts  and  crosscuts  to  a 
lateral  extent  of  several  miles.  The  troubles  of  the  “ten  years  war”  and  the  dilliculties  of  handling  the 
water  caused  this  company  to  suspend  operations. 

.Vfter  the  close  of  the  Spanish-.Vmerican  War  an  .Vinerican  company  came  into  ixissession  of  the  property. 
They  have  partially  unwalered  it,  (lossibly  to  a  depth  of  .500  feet  or  000  feet  at  present.  .Vfter  some  expen¬ 
sive  and  unprofitable  experiences  in  the  way  of  smelting,  leaching,  and  concent  rating,  they  have  apparently 
■settled  down  to  mining  and  shipping  the  higher  grade  ores. 

Hy  official  ri'ports,  they  shipped  about  60,000  Ions  in  1000  and  are  now  shipping  6,000  tons  monthly, 
■fheir  superintendent  states  “that  all  on's  of  copis-r  ate  found  from  the  red  ami  black  oxides  in  the  gossan 
to  native  copper  in  considerable  ((uantities  in  the  top  of  the  sulphides  and  all  varieties  of  sulphides  down 
to  clean  chalcopyrites.”  The  depth  of  the  enriched  zone  of  the  sulphides  has  never  Inim  determined.  It 
otrupies  at  least  the  an'a  from  I  hi'  lOO-foot  level  to  below  the  650-foot  level.  In  this  area  oi'cur  large  lenses 
of  3J  i>er  cent  ore  containing  shoots  of  very  rich  sulphides.  One  stopi'  on  the  5,50-foot  level  yielded  22  pi'r 
lent  ore.  .Vs,  at  the  lime  when  the  lowest  workings  were  mined,  only  ore  of  a  high  grade  could  b<>  handled, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  zone  of  enrichment  extended  this  far.  Ollicial  records  in  Santiago  show  that 
from  1S30  to  PIOO  this  mine  is  cn'diled  with  a  production  of  some  $.50,0(K),n00. 

.Vt  present  Cotm'  is  the  only  proiluclive  copper  mine  in  the  island,  yet  ores  of  copjx'r  are  abundant  and 
very  widely  di.sseminated.  Throughout  the  Sierra  Maestra  range  and  in  general  in  all  of  the  mountain 
districts  coppi'r  float  is  abundant.  .V  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  fobm,  bowlders  of  amygdaloid  basalt 
occur  with  native  copjier  amygdules.  This  formation  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Lake  Suiierior 
region  of  the  I'nited  States. 

In  the  1‘rovince  of  Santa  Clara  nuggets  of  native  copjK'r  are  sometimes  turned  out  in  cultivating  the 
fields.  In  one  district  of  considerable  area  in  this  I’rovinee  art'  numerous  old  workings,  some  of  which,  a 
generation  or  so  ago,  proiluced  a  large  amount  of  high-grade  on',  most  of  which  was  shippi'd  to  Wales  for 
sale  and  tmatment. 

On  the  north  coast  rich  float  and  many  old  workings  are  found,  csiiecially  near  Sagua  de  Tanamo  and 
Gibara,  in  Orienie;  near  Minas,  in  Camaguey,  in  the  mountabi  and  hill  country  in  tlu'  northern  part  of 
Matanzas  I'rovint'e. 

.\t  San  Diego  de  los  llanos,  in  I'inar  del  Rio,  I  had  brought  to  me  samples  said  to  have  come  from  the 
adjaci'iit  hills,  which  assayed  65.25  pi'r  I'l'iit  copja'r. 

Next  to  iron,  copper  si'cms  to  be  the  most  abundant  and  widely  scattered  mi'tal.  From  the  report  of 
the  Cuban  department  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  labor,  there  was  exported  in  the  year  litttit  by  the 
onejoperat  ing  company  59,4;H)  Ions  of  coppi'r  ores. 

The  article  concludes  with  .short  accounts  of  the  other  mineral  re.sources  of  the 
island,  such  as  gold,  a.sphalt,  petroleum,  graphite,  asbestos,  cements,  clays,  building 
stones,  marbles,  etc.,  showing  the  wonderftil  variety  as  well  as  richness  of  the  country’s 
mineral  products. 


LATIN  AMKRICA  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
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<•  Development  of  the  World’s  Iron  Resources,”  by  Dr.  Arthur  Sehvyn-llrown, 
appear.^  in  the  En<;ineerinj;  Magazine.  In  a  preceding  article  the  author  dealt  with 
the  iron  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  in  this  he  examines  the  resources  of  other 
countries  as  far  as  they  are  known.  His  investigations  and  conclusions  relative  to 
Latin  American  countries  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  and  are  here  reproduced: 

Me.xk-o  is  well  ondowod  with  mint'ral  riches.  .\ll  the  usi'ful  metals  occur  Ihroujthout  the  Republic. 
Hitherto  gold  and  silver  mining  have  attracted  most  attention,  but  capitalists  are  now  developing  the 
I>elroleum  fields.  When  the  country  iK'Comes  Ixitter  populated  there  will  lx*  a  larger  demand  for  iron  and 
steel  products,  and  this  will  lead  to  the  development  of  iron  mining.  Iron  deposits  of  commercial  value 
occur  in  almost  ('very  important  State.  lm|)ortant  magnetic  deposits  have  lieen  foutid  near  Zimapan, 
Chilpaneingo,  Sierra  del  .Mo,  and  elst'wht'O'.  'rh('  Sierras  on  the  I’acific  coast  contain  many  large  iron 
deposits  that  hav('  never  Ix'en  developed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  markets  for  Mexican  iron  ores. 


SCENE  IN  MINAS  tiEKAES,  THE  IRON  REGION  OF  liRAZIE. 

The  State  of  Minas  Gcraes  is  larger  thati  the  Ucimblic  of  France.  It  covers  an  area  of  2.5(),t)t)0  square  miles, 
the  greater  portioti  of  which  is  an  elevated  iilatcau,  forming  part  of  the  vast  central  tableland  of  Brazil. 

Some  immense  lieds  of  high-grade  magnetite  have  iM'en  discovered  in  Honduras.  Similar  deposits  have 
Iks'ii  developed  in  the  Moraz('n  .\ra  Departttu'iits  in  Salvador.  Both  magnetite  and  jiyritc  occur  in  many 
parts  of  Nicaragua,  and  many  of  the  igneous  rocks  are  rich  in  granular  mitgnetite. 

The  West  Iti<iies  are  chiefly  cotnposed  of  igtieous  submarine  rock  formations.  *  *  ♦  The  principal 
developed  iroti  deposits  are  iti  Cuba.  The  ore  is  chielly  spectilar  hematite,  .\merieati  compani('s  are 
working  iron  tnines  between  Nipe  Bay,  north  of  .Santiago,  and  Baracoa.  It  is  estitnated  that  the  mines 
opc'rating  in  Cuba  contaiti  over  three  billion  tons  of  high-grade  ores,  and  the  island  has  not  Iteen  well 
lirospeeted  for  iron,  so  that  this  large  iron  reserve  may  later  on  be  augmented. 

Large  deposits  of  low-grade  limonite,  magnetite,  and  hematite  occur  in  the  central  parts  of  Homitiican 
Republic.  Very  largt'  beds  of  limonite  have  lx'('n  jirospected  at  Maymon,  iti  the  mountains  in  the  tiorth- 
ern  part  of  the  island.  Magnetite  and  hematite  deposits  rich  in  phosphorvis  (X'cur  nt'ar  Juncos,  Porto  Rico. 

Colombia  is  rich  itt  iroti.  Valuable  deposits  have  been  developed  at  La  Paradcra,  Pacho,  near  Bogota, 
atid  at  Satnanca,  in  the  State  of  Boyaca.  The  ores  are  mainly  hematite  and  magnetite  These  deposits 
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have  been  «orke<l  for  over  4n  years.  The  ores  are  siiiellod  with  local  coal.  No  ore  has  been  mined  for 
export,  owiiij;  to  the  hiph  freipht  rates  to  the  coa.;t.  There  are  indication.s  of  large  iron  deposits  in  the 
Imataca  .Mountains  in  Venezuela,  and  ti  valuable  iron  mine,  from  which  ore  has  been  exported  to  Europe, 
has  been  developed  at  Manoa.  near  the  junction  of  the  Imataca  and  Carsimia  branches  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Immense  deposits  of  iroti  occur  in  .\nteqnera.  Ichcollo,  atid  in  many  jtlaces  in  the  Province  of  Santa 
.\tia,  Rolivia.  Peru  likewist"  contains  some  itnmense  iroti-ore  beds.  Those  at  Tambo  tiranda,  in  the 
Department  of  Piuria,  arc  among  the  largest  unworked  iron  dei)osits  in  the  world.  Iron  ores  of  commercial 
value  have  been  found  throughout  the  Peruvian  Andes.  The  Chilean  .\ndes  are  akso  rich  in  iron  ores  and 
in  copper.  Iron  ores  or  local  smelters  have  been  extensively  mined  in  the  Province  of  Coquinto. 

Urazil  has  long  been  known  as  a  future  iron-producing  country.  The  State  of  .Minas  Gcraes  has  sullicient 
iron-bearitig  deposits  to  sui)ply  the  needs  of  South  America  for  many  centuries.  Urazil  has  been  poorly 
prospected  for  minerals,  but  good  workable  iron  deposits  are  known  to  exist  in  almost  every  State.  The 
Government  is  endeavoring  to  have  some  of  the  Minas  Gcraes  deposits  worked  in  order  to  supply  ore  to 
State-aided  electric  smelters.  This  will  probably  be  done  when  electric-furnace  practice  becomes  more 
perfect.  The  ore  contents  of  the  iron  mines  already  exploited  in  Urazil  are  estimated  to  e.xceed  six  billion 
tons.  This  is  fully  twice  as  great  a  reserve  as  exists  in  the  iron  mines  of  the  German  Emitire.  Uelgian 
company  is  erecting  blast  furnaces  at  Sao  Paulo  that  will  probably  be  runnitig  this  year. 

Patagonia  and  .\rgcntina  are  also  rich  iti  iron  deposits.  No  prospt'cting  for  iron  ore  has  been  done  in 
the  former  section,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  ore  reserves,  but  .some  of  the  iron  beds  in  .Argentina 
have  been  <ii‘veloiM‘d  and  found  to  be  of  great  value. 


The  three  plants  of  the  Compania  Sansinena  have  a  daily  output  of  I.IKK)  Iteevcs  and  T.oOtl  sheep. 

“  Fleischgefrieranstalten  in  Argentinien  und  Uruguay,”  by  Werner  Ahrens,  Ls  ;i 
comprehensive  and  well-illustrated  account  in  the  last  issue  of  “Siid-und  Mittel 
Ainerika.”  Berlin,  Germany.  The  article  frees  into  many  details  of  cold  storage 
and  refrigeration  as  apitlied  to  the  meat  industry  in  Argentina  and  more  rt'cently  in 
Uruguay. 

The  author  first  deals  with  the  effect  the  exportation  of  chilled  and  frozen  meats  has 


had  on  prices  in  Europe,  demonstrating  the  reduced  cost  of  shipping  these  jiroducts  ji!, 

when  compare<l  to  that  of  shijfping  live  animals,  and  attributing  to  this  the  fact 
that  prices  for  fre.^h  meats  have  remained  comparatively  rea.sonable,  notwithstanding  £ 

the  duties  levied  and  other  exjfenses.  ^ 

The  preservation  of  meat  by  means  of  refrigeration,  the  destruction  of  microbes 
owing  to  tenijierature  below  the  freezing  jtoint,  and  the  shipment  in  cold  storage  in  " 
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ocean  steamers  ami  later  in  railway  cars  similarly  equipped  is  gone  into.  The  author 
then  gives  some  interesting  facts  and  statistics  relative  to  Argentina’s  remarkable 
])rogress  as  a  meat-exporting  country.  The  following  translation  of  some  of  the  more 
striking  jxirtiotis  of  the  article  should  be  of  ititerest  to  readers  of  The  Bulletin,  since 
they  give  some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry: 

•Viuong  ilie  meat-export iiig  eouutrics  .Vrgeiitiiia,  witli  its  cxlraortlinary  cattle  resources,  takes  first 
place,  flic  development  of  Argentina  as  a  meat-exporting  country  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  following 
comiiarison  with  North  .Vmerica,  wliieh,  because  of  increased  home  consumption,  has  shown  a  material 
<leerease  in  exports  of  this  product: 

EXPORTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  ARGENTINA  TO  GREAT  MRITAIN. 


quarters 
of  beef  ex¬ 
ported  bv 
North  ■ 
America. 


Quarters 
of  beef  ex¬ 
ported  by 
-Argentina. 


GRAZING  GROUNDS. 

Five  kilometers  from  the  “La  Negra”  plant  are  the  grazing  grounds  accommodating  5,000  head  of 
cattle  and  20,000  sheep. 

That  other  exporting  countries  are  also  far  behind  .\rgentina  is  demonstrated  by  the  following 
comparison: 

AVAILABLE  STOCK  OF  ANIMALS. 


Countries. 


-Vrgeutina. . 
Australia. . . 

Canada . 

Cape  Colony 


I 


Beeves. . 
Muttons. 
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The  eol<l-.stora(!e  plants  are,  as  a  rule,  located  immediately  upon  the  coast.  The  conveyance  of  cattle 
thereto  is  either  hy  rail,  in  specially  built  cattle  cars,  or  more  fretiuently  by  being  driven  through  the 
country  by  the  gauchos,  often  from  great  distances.  Shiptneiit  by  water  transportation  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  specially  built  transport  steamers. 

One  of  the  first  refrigerating  plants  in  the  world  to  be  equipp<‘d  along  the  most  improved  modem  lines 
was  the  Compaflia  Argentina  de  Carnes  Congelades  in  San  Nicolas,  erected  in  1885.  The  three  Sulzer 
compres.ses  installed  at  that  time  had  a  daily  capacity  of  MK)  sheep. 

The  largest  cold-storage  enterprise  at  present  is  that  of  the  Compafiia  Sansinena  de  Carnes  Congeladas, 
which  was  established  in  1884  in  Buenos  .\ires.  Originally  only  preserved  (salted,  canned,  etc.)  meats 
were  handled,  and  it  was  not  until  1891  that  the  cold-storage  system  was  introduced,  the  ententrise  being 
then  greatly’  enlarged  l)y  the  addition  of  the  La  Negra  plant  in  Buenos  .\ires  and  the  building  of  the  new 
plant  in  Cuatreros  near  Bahia  Blanca-  800  kilometers  from  Buenos  .\ires.  The  enterprise  has  l)econie 
still  more  extensive  since  the  acquisition  on  the  1st  of  July,  1911,  of  the  Frigoriflea  I’ruguaya,  at  Monte¬ 
video.  which  was  acquired  by  the  Compaflia  Sansinena  at|^a  cost  of  .seven  and  a  half  million  francs. 


THE  BAHIA  BLANCA  CO.S  FKEEZINO  WORKS,  BUENOS  AIRES,  AROENTINA. 
The  daily  output  of  the  three  plants  is  now  as  follows: 


••  La  . fgra’'  ••Cuatreros,  "  ••  Krigor. 

at  Buenos  Bahia  Uruguaya,” 

•tires.  Blanca.  Montevideo. 


The  oldest  of  the  plants  of  the  Sansinena  company.  ••  La  Negra,"  Buenos  Aires,  covers  an  area  of  :i7,IKItl 
square  meters.  I'ive  kilometers  from  the  plant  are  the  grazing  grounds  belonging  to  the  company,  which 
accommotlate  5,000  head  of  cattle  and  20,000  sheep.  The  refrigerating  machines  in  the  plant  develop  a 
capacity  of  1,700,000  calorimeters  per  hour,  while  the  11  Stilzer  boilers  develop  2,s00  horsepower;  1,200 
workmen  fonu  the  active  force  employed. 

The  author  then  "ives  delail.s  of  the  advanlafies  of  ihe  jilant  at  Cuatrero.s,  owiii"  to 
the  port  facilities  which  enable  the  direct  loaditijr  of  the  ocean  steamers  in  Hahia 
Hlanca,  and  also  because  of  the  iiroxiniity  of  lar<;e  tracts  of  ffrazin};  lands  for  the 
cattle,  etc. 

The  concludiiii;  i)ara<;nii)hs  deal  with  the  details  of  the  iiroce.sses  used  in  all  lar<;e 
packing:  establishments  atui  are  jiractically  identical  with  tho.-se  employed  by  the 
great  j)acking  houses  of  the  United  States. 

“Die  Situation  im  SUdamerika-Exportmarkt,’’  in  the  same  German  publi.^ation, 
is  a  carefully  pn’iiared  report  on  the  general  situation  relative  to  the  entire  commer¬ 
cial  field  as  to  imports  by  Latin  .Vmerican  countries,  containing  an  atialysis  of  jjresent 
conditions  in  the  usual  painstaking  and  coldly  logical  Gertnan  way.  The  article  is 
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l)y  the  r/.)iulon  correspondent  of  “fSiid-iind  Mittel-.Vmerika,  ”  and,  from  the  latest 
reports  received,  the  prospec.'ts  of  f'ood  crops  and  the  favorable  reptirts  of  railroad 
earnings  have  aided  in  stimulating  the  Latin  American  export  trade  in  London  very 
materially,  and  a  good  winter  and  spring  business  is  anticipated. 

.Among  other  demands  for  manufactured  goods  is  noted  the  increased  demand  for 
knit  underwear,  hosiery,  etc.,  in  Venezuela,  which  is  being  supplied  chiefly  by 
(Jerman  and  Spani.sh  manufacturers.  Demand  for  fancy  and  fashionable  wearing 
apparel  is  noted  in  Buenos  .\ires,  and  the  author  comments  on  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  have  made  large  inroads  on  the  former  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
Parisian  houses.  While  it  is  admitted  that  France  still  has  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
trade,  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  building  up  a  very  satisfactory  business. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  able  to  undersell  the  Pari.sian  dealers 
in  the  cheaper  grades,  and  also  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  publishers  of  British 
trade  journals,  who  have  been  publishing  numerous  South  .American  editions  printed 
in  Spanish. 


('ourtvs>  of  iUirvKU  of  .Miiiiufttotiii-vx. 

THE  LA  I'LATA  (  OLD  STUUA(iE  CO.'S  FKEEZINO  WORKS,  LA  PLATA.  AUGE.NTIN  A. 


Increased  demand  for  electrical  supplies,  especially  for  lighting  and  heating  appli¬ 
ances,  is  not(!d. 

Large  orders  have  recently  been  placed  with  British  furniture  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  same  demand  is  evident  in  Berlin,  and  the  author  expres.ses  aston¬ 
ishment  at  the  magnitude  of  the  furniture  trade  in  South  .America.  He  suggests  that 
this  busine.ss,  which  is  now  .secured  largely  through  orders  from  catalogues,  could  be 
greatly  increased  by  following  the  example  of  one  large  English  concern,  which  has 
(‘stablished  branch  stort's  in  several  of  the  larger  cities,  where  (he  g(M)ds  are  sold  from 
the  actual  .sionples,  etc. 

“Mr.  Bingham  in  Vilcapampa,”  is  an  account  by  Sir  Clements  11.  Markham,  K.  C.  B., 
F.  R.  S.,  of  the  A'ale  Peruvian  Fx])edition’s  work  and  accom])li.shments,  whichappears 
in  the  l)eceml)er  issue  of  the  (ieogra])hical  Journal  i  London  i.  The  discoveries  made 
are  of  interest  not  only  to  the  archeologist,  but  to  the  student  of  .American  history  as 
well,  and  we  herewith  reju'oduce  the  greater  ])ortion  of  the  article: 

VilcapamiJii  is  a  nioimtaiiioiis  ri'sioii  to  tlie  iiort Invest  of  Cu/.eo.  t)etweeii  tli('  Rivers  .Apuriinac  and  Vilca- 
niayu  (or  Urut>amba).  with  its  nortliera  sl.>pes  s  il)sidin.'  into  the  great  .Amazonian  plain.  The  water 
parting  is  nearer  the  .tpurimae,  so  tliat  tlie  stri'ains  flowing  to  the  Vilca-mayu  liave  longer  eonrsos  than 
those  descending  to  the  .Vpurimae.  N'ilcapampa  is  a  ntgion  of  itceuliar  interest,  because  it  was  here  that 
the  Incas  maintained  their  inde|)endenc.’  for  :r>  years  after  the  rest  of  Peru  hail  Is-en  overrun  by  the  Span¬ 
iards.  It  was  known  that  a  palace.  tein|)lo.  and  convent  of  virgins  were  erected  in  imitation  of  tlie  splendid 
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edifices  at  (.'uzco.  Hut  a  scientific  survey  of  this  interesting  district,  ami  an  cxaniination  of  any  ruins 
that  miglit  exist,  liave  long  liecn  important  desiderata. 

Mr.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale  I'niversity,  who  in  ItMKl  had  explored  the  extensive  but  little-known  ruins 
of  Clioiitieijiterau  on  the  .Vpttritnac,  has  now  sent  home  a  brief  account  of  the  work  he  has  achieved  in 
Vilcajiampa. 


I'oiii’li^v  III  the  la'.iKraphiciil  .lournal. 

MONOLITH  CALLEH  NUSTA  ESPAN'A,  180  FEET  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE,  2o  FEET 
HIGH,  AND  27  FEET  BROAD.  FOUND  NEAR  ROSAS-l'ATA,  PERU. 

About  8  miles  Itelow  Ollantay-tambo  on  the  Vilca-mayu,  at  the  narrowe.st  part  of  the  river,  Mr.  Bingham 
found  a  small  fortress  with  five  salient  and  reinitering  angles.  This  is  the  locality  where  there  was  a  briilge 
called  Chuqiii-Chaca  in  the  Inca  times,  by  which  Siianish  envoys  were  twice  allowed  to  enter  N'ilcapampa. 
It  is  descriticd  by  the  envoy  Figueroa  and  by  Ocamiio. 


(’<>urte«y  of  tiu*  (iooirnipliiral  .Inui  iiat.  ; 

INCA  WALL  AT  MACCHU-PICllU  WITH  WINDOWS  OF  UNUSUAL  SIZK.  V 


Lower  down  the  valley  Mr.  Bingham  camo  to  a  footbrulgo  of  logs  just  uncu’r  the  heights  of  Macchu-piehu, 
Going  up  the  steep  asc<Mit  he  came  to  some  grass  huts  inhabited  by  throe  Indian  families  cultivating  maize, 
jiotatoes,  and  beans.  They  had  cleared  away  thickets  ami  disclosorl  some  megalithic  ruins  and  remains 
of  later  houses. 
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At  tilt'  narrowest  part  of  the  ridite  of  Macehii-pieliu  there  was  a  ftroup  of  luca  edifices,  built  willi  large 
stones  beautifully  worked,  13  by  -1  fei't,  10  by  8,  and  one  14  feet  long.  One  of  the  walls  contained  three 
windows  of  unusual  size. 

Mr.  liinghani  then  went  farther  down  the  valley  of  the  Vilca-niayu  to  the  well-known  town  and  port 
of  8anta  .\na.  and  thence  ascended  the  river  of  \  ilcapanii)a  on  foot  as  far  as  l.txnia,  where  he  found  more 
ruins,  and  some  more  at  a  place  calk'd  Uosas-pata.  In  a  dark  valley  at  the  back  of  Uosas-pata  a  colossal 
monolith  was  discovered,  isn  feet  in  circumference.  'I'l  high,  and  27  broad.  This  is  another  piece  of  evidence 
of  the  extent  of  the  megalithic  empire.  The  monolith  is  now  called  the  Nnsta  Kspana.  On  a  hank  of  the 
Vilca-mayu  there  is  anothi'r  stone  of  megalithic  times,  carved  with  seats,  niches,  and  channels. 

.Mr.  Itingham  followed  a  river  called  the  I’amiiaconas  for  some  days  on  foot,  and  found  more  ruins  anil 
ancient  pottery  at  a  piace  called  Conservidayo. 

This  is  the  pith  of  the  present  installment  of  information  received  from  Mr.  Itingham.  1  trust  that  it 
is  the  forerunner  of  a  fuller  topografthical  description  of  Vilcajiampa  and  of  its  ruins.  There  si'ems  to  be 
evidence  that  a  more  well-establisheii  court  and  tJovernment.  with  stone  edifices  of  good  Inca  architecture, 
existed  Ihere  during  the  .'t.-|  years'  Inca  rule  (l.-iS'i  to  l.‘i71)  than  has  hitherto  been  sujiposed. 


( 'oiiiiox  of  du’  .loui'liiil. 

UUIN  OF  INCA  KDIFICE  AT  M.\CC1IU-1‘ICHU,  HUILT  WITH  LAHOE  STONES 
HEAUTIFULLY  WORKED. 


‘•Dr.  Fritz  Krause’s  Journey  to  the  Araguaya  River,  Brazil,”  in  the  same  issue  of 
tlie  (i('<>;.rra]>hical  .lotintal,  is  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  Krause’s  account  of  his  journey  as 
pttlilisheil  Ity  the  ’’Hevista”  of  the  Hra/.ilian  Historical  anil  (ieoorajtliical  Institute, 
volutue  7:5,  Part  I.  lltll.  In  HIOS  Dr.  Krause  undertook  a  journey  of  ethnological 
research  to  this  region  on  liehalf  of  the  Leipzig  Museum,  and  his  account  of  his  visits 
to  some  of  the  comparatively  unknown  Indian  tribes  of  this  section  of  the  countrv 
is  interesting,  and  the  following  is  part  of  the  .lournal’s  version: 

1  >r.  K tans '  started  overland  from  Rio,  traveling  via  tioyaz  to  Leopoldina,  which  ho  reiwhed  on  May  31 . 
After  much  ditliculty  he  procured  boats  ami  men  for  the  navigation  of  the  .Araguaya,  down  which  he 
started  .lime  s,  the  river  being  low  at  the  time.  The  first  tribe  met  with  and  studied  was  that  of  the  Cara- 
,ias,  who  made  a  very  favorable  impression,  being  tlescril  ed  as  a  light-hearted  and  simiile  folk,  with  a  social 
organization  and  moral  principles  which  piace  them  on  a  high  level  of  culture.  Dr.  Krause  visited  all 
their  settlements  and  gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  mode  of  life.  It  proved  impossible  to 
visit  the  Javaes,  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  Hananal  Island,  on  the  outward  journey,  and  the  travelers 
jiroceeded  to  Conceicao,  on  the  frontier  between  Coyaz  and  I’ara.  which  has  been  claimed  by  both  States, 
though  now  belonging  to  (Joyaz.  Founded  in  issiti  only,  its  i>opulation  alreaiiy  reaches  six  to  seven  thou¬ 
sands.  mostly  occupied  in  rubber  collecting  between  the  .Araguaya  and  Xingu.  Parties  at  work  in  thi.s 
district  had  just  come  in  contact  with  others  working  from  the  side  of  the  Xingti,  a  somewhat  disturbing 
occurrence,  as  it  meant  that  no  more  virgin  ground  remained  to  be  explored  in  that  direction,  *  » 


•After  an  excursion  to  the  settlement  of  the  Cayapos,  who  have  only  lately  been  brought  into  friendl.\ 
relations  with  the  colonists  and  were  still  timid  and  reserved.  Dr.  Krause  conu)leted  his  jireparations  for 
the  return  vovage,  which  was  begun  on  .August  3.  Reaching  the  northern  end  of  Ranaiial  Island,  he  found 
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that  tho  eastern  l)rancli  of  the  river,  l>y  whieh  he  tiad  ho|H'<l  to  reaeh  the  Javaes,  hail  lu'arly  dried  up, 
owiiis  to  tlio  lonR-continiied  drouglit.  lie  therefore  decided  to  ascend  the  Tapira|X?,  a  hitherto  unex- 
|)lored  w(‘Stern  tributary  of  the  Araguaya.  This  was  done  under  great  dilliculties,  the  river  being  extremely 
low  and  having  a  very  winding  course.  Its  lianks  were  (juite  uninhaltited,  and  tliougli  traces  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Tapiraixa,  a  i)racticaUy  unknown  trilx>  of  Indians,  were  at  last  met  willi,  and  overland  trips 
were  made  in  the  dintction  of  the  Xiugu,  no  representative  of  the  triiMs  were  encountercil.  The  river 
abounds  in  fish  and  siM.uns  to  be  visited  jX(riodicitlly  lioth  by  thi!  Tapiraix>s  and  Carajas.  .Mosquitoes  are 
a  veritable  scoiirgit  along  its  coursi!.  Dr.  Krausi'  afterwards  made  an  ovi'rlaml  trip  into  the  center  of  Bana- 
nal  Island,  and.  thanks  to  the  good  ollices  of  his  friends  the  Carajas,  succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  oiKUiing 
‘riendly  intercourse  with  the  Javai'S.  The  Journey  was  then  continued  to  Leoiioldina  and  (Joyaz. 

“  The  Norsemen  in  America,”  is  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen, 
<1.  C.  V.  O.,  which  he  read  before  the  Royal  Geo^raithical  Society  November  (i,  1911. 
and  which  is  published  by  The  Geograjihical  Journal  for  December.  To  the  student 
of  the  early  history  of  .\merica  such  a  jiaper,  by  a-s  eminent  an  authority  as  Dr.  Nansen, 
is  of  absorbing  interest,  and  especially  is  this  tnie  because  of  the  conclusions  reached 
liy  the  distinguished  atithor  relative  to  the  mythical  character  of  the  accounts  of 
voyages  to  that  wonderful  land  called  ‘‘Wineland  the  Good’’ — presumed  to  have 
been  located  .somewhere  in  what  is  now  known  as  America — accounts  found  in  the 
old  “sagas”  of  Norse  literature  and  which  altrilmte  the  discovery  of  this  land  to  Leif, 
the  .son  of  Kric  the  Red,  in  aliout  999.  .Some  idea  of  the  scholarly  and  logical  manner 
in  which  the  suliject  is  d(*alt  with  liy  Dr.  Nansen  may  be  had  from  the  following 
excerpts: 

During  eurly  times  thi“  world  iip|K’ared  to  maukiud  like  a  fairy  tali';  everytbiug  I  hat  lay  Iteyond  tliecircle 
of  familiar  exiterienee  was  a  shifting  eloudlaiid  of  the  faney,a  playgrouid  for  all  the  fabled  beings  of  mythol¬ 
ogy:  but  in  the  farthe.st  distanee,  toward  the  west  and  north,  sea.  land,  and  sky  were  merged  into  a  con¬ 
gealed  mitss— the  realm  of  darknes.s -and  beyond  this  gaped  the  immeasurable  mouth  of  the  abyss,  the 
terror  of  empty  space. 

Thus  it  remained  during  the  early  middle  ages.  In  those  days  northern  Kngland  was  near  the  border 
of  the  known  world.  The  great  change  was  brought  about  by  the  Norsemen.  With  their  remarkable 
power  of  expansion  they  extended  their  wanderings  over  western  atid  southern  Kurope  and  ]«>net  rated  the 
vast  unknown  solitudes  in  the  north.  They  found  their  way  to  the  White  .Sea,  ami  latids  beyond;  they 
discovered  the  wide  .\rclic  Ocean  and  its  lands;  they  settled  in  the  .Scotch  islands,  foitnd  atid  colonized  the 
Faroes,  Iceland,  (Ireenland,  were  the  discoverers  of  the  .Vtlantic  Ocean  and  of  North  .\merica. 

.tbovo  all  they  were  the  great  pioneers  in  traversing  the  ocean.  Before  them  all  navigation  had  been 
more  or  le.ss  coast  na  vigat  ion ,  I  he  ships  sailing  chiefly  along  t  he  coasts  froiti  place  to  plaee,  and  never  ventur¬ 
ing  far  from  the  known  land.  The  general  idea  of  the  world  made  it  an  island,  surroumled  on  all  sides  by 
the  sea.  beyond  which  was  the  darkne.ss  of  the  unknown.  The  Norsemen  destroyed,  by  their  discoveries, 
these  learned  i<leas;  in  their  small  undecked  vessels  they  sailed  across  the  outer  ocean  and  found  lands 
beyond.  Thus  they  taught  humanity  the  art  of  oceanic  navigation,  which  marks  in  reality  iterhaits  the 
greatest  <liscovery  in  the  history  of  exploration.  *  *  * 

.\s  is  well  known,  the  Norse  Icelanders,  led  by  the  Norse  chief  Eric  the  Hed,  discovered  Greenland  and 
founded  two  settlements  on  its  southwestern  coast  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  It  seems  probable  that 
not  very  long  after  this  weather-beaten  seafarers  from  flreenland  di.scovered  lands  still  farther  towartl  the 
west,  or  rather  toward  the  southwest.  The  Icelandic  literattire  contains  remarkable  statements  about  sttch 
countries.  They  aremlled  “Helluland  ”  (slate  or  stoneland),  “Markland”  (wooilland),“  Furdu-strandir” 
(marvel  strands),  and  “Wineland  the  (!oo<l.”  Yet  another,  which  lay  west  of  Ireland  and  not  far  from 
Wineland,  was  called  1 1  vitramannaland  (the  while  men's  land),  or  “Great  Ireland.’’  .Mlhoiigh  .some  of 
these  countries  are  legendary,  as  we  shall  see,  it  must  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  Norsemen  rea<'hed 
some  of  them,  which  lay  on  the  northern  east  coast  of  .Vmerica,  and  they  thus  <li.scovere<l  the  continent  of 
North  .Vmerica,  besides  Greenland,  about  .iOO  years  before  Golumbus  and  Cabot. 

liiiite  a  ditlerent  question  is  it,  however,  whether  those  accounts  of  voyages  to  these  countries  which  we 
tind  in  the  Icelandic  sagas  are  historical.  While  most  historians  now  agree  that  llvitramannalaud,  or 
Great  Ireland,  and  the  account  of  .Vre  Mtirson’s  voyage  thither  are  merely  legendary,  it  has  been  univer.sally 
accepte<l  as  an  established  fact  that  Wineland  was  some  part  of  .\merica,  and  that  the  accounts  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  country  ami  voyages  thither  were  historical.  My  researches  have,  however,  led  me  to  very 
ilitTerent  views.  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  Wineland  is  the  following,  according  to  what  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  trustworthy  accounts. 

Some  time  after  Greenland  had  been  discovered  by  F^ric  the  Hed.  and  the  Norsemen  had  settled  there, 
about  9X.5.  Eric's  .son.  l.eif,  sailed  to  Norway  from  Greenland,  it  has  tns'ii  said,  in  the  year  OlHt.  This  is 
the  finst  time  a  voyage  straight  across  the  .\tlantic  is  mentioned  in  literature.  l.eif  came  to  King  Olaf 
Tryggvason  in  Norway  and  spent  the  winter  there.  He  adopted  Christianity  and  promised  the  King  to 
try  to  introduce  the  faith  in  Crwuland.  In  the  spring  he  set  out  again  to  sail  .straight  acrass  the  .Vtlantic 
to  Greenlaml.  But  he  was  driven  out  of  his  course,  and  "fora  long  time  drift  eil  about  in  the  sea,  and  came 
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upon  ooluitries  of  which  Ix-forc  lie  had  no  suspicion.  There  were  self-sown  wheat  fields,  and  vines  urew 
there.’’  Me  al.so  found  lar^e  tri'es.  which  he  look  home  with  him  to  rireenland.  where  he  introduced  Chris¬ 
tianity.  lie  was  afterwards  called  I.eifr  hinn  lleppni  (Leif  the  Lucky). 

The  next  year  an  Icelandic  merchant.  Thorfinn  Karlsevne.  who  had  come  to  (ireenland,  equipped  a  new 
expedition.  They  .sailed  out  with  thr»>e  ships— it  was  evi<lently  sui)pose<i  toward  the  south,  .^fler  two 
days  lliey  came  to  a  lanil.  which  they  called  Ilelluland  fslate  or  stone  land),  on  account  of  the  many  Hat 
stones,  .\fier  two  days  more  they  came  to  a  land  which  they  called  ‘‘Markland,”  on  account  of  the  forests. 
'.Then  they  had  once  more  sailed  for  two  da.vs  they  sighted  land  and  came  to  .some  extensive  sandy  strands 
which  they  called  ‘‘  Furdn-slrandir”  (marvel  strands).  They  now  saile<l  southward  along  the  coast,  win¬ 
tering  in  a  fjord,  went  on  next  year,  and  then  they  came  to  the  laml  with  vines  and  self-sown  wheat.  They 
sta.ve<l  the  winter  there,  but  were  attacked  1)y  the  natives,  culled  Skraelings,  and  had  to  withdraw  north¬ 
ward.  .\fler  having  sjient  the  thinl  winter  in  the  same  fjord  where  they  had  been  at  first.  Karlsevne 
returned  to  (ireenland  with  one  ship,  while  the  other  two  ships  had  been  drifted  toward  Ireland  and  lost . 

This  is  very  briefly  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  \V  ineland,  and  the  attempt  at  a  settlement  there,  its  told 
in  the  .saga  of  Eric  the  Ked,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  mo.st  trustworthy  source.  Hut  this 
saga  was  not  written  till  the  thirteenth  century,  perhaps  some  year  between  1'270  and  l.S(X);  that  is.  2.5n 
or  3(X)  years  after  the  time  when  the  events  are  said  to  have  occurred.  It  might  seem  desirable  to  find 


some  earlier  evidence  in  order  to  strengthen  one's  faith  in  the  trustworthine.ss  of  the  account.  I!ut  the 
unfortunate  fact  is  that  the  earlier  literature  contains  hardly  any  indication  of  these  voyages.  The  name 
“  (Vineland.”  or  •'  (Vineland  the  Good,”  is  mentioned,  but  nothing  is  told  about  its  discovery,  and  in  the 
chief  source  of  the  Icelandic  history,  the  Landniniabdk,  probably  originally  from  the  twelfth  century, 
Leif  Ericson’s  name  is  mentioned,  but  not  a  word  of  his  discovery  of  Wineland;  nor  even  how  he  got  his 
surname  ‘‘the  Lucky.”  or  is  it  mentioned  that  he  introiluced  Christianity  to  Greenland. 

It  is  not  till  well  on  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  Leif’s  .surname  of  •’  lleppni, ’’the  Lucky,  his  discovery 
of  Wineland,  and  his  Christianizing  of  (ireenland  are  mentioned  in  the  Kristni-.saga  and  the  Heimskringla 
by  Snorre  Sturluson.  But  still  there  is  nothing  about  the  vine.  It  is  not  till  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  any  information  iK“curs  as  to  what  and  where  Wineland  was  (with  statements  as  to  the  vine  and 
wheiit  there),  and  a  description  of  voyages  thither;  this  is  the  saga  of  Eric  the  Red,  as  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

But  then,  after  that  time,  we  find  in  the  Klateyjarbdk,  written  about  13S7.  quite  a  dillerent  story  al>out 
the  voyages  to  Wineland.  The  land,  it  is  told,  was  discovered  by  a  man  calle<l  Bjarne  Ilerjolfsson,  Leif 
Ericson  not  being  mentioned  in  that  connection;  the  one  expedition  led  by  Thorfinn  Karlsevne  has  been 
ilivideil  into  four  different  expeditions,  one  of  them  being  led  by  Leif  Ericson,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  to  weaken 
our  faith  in  the  whole  story,  that  the  only  two  known  narratives  of  these  voyages  disagree  to  such  an  extent, 
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ami  that  even  the  rir'it  <>f  them  luis  been  jnil  into  wriliiiK  so  very  late.  Tlie  liislorians  have  Irivi  to  );el 
out  of  the  dilliculty  hy  cleelariiift  the  aeeouni  in  the  Klaleyj  irhi'ik  to  he  nnhistorieal  anil  more  or  les.'  lieti  - 
tions,  while  Erie  the  Ued’s  s.ii'a  shonlil  he  perfeetly  trustworthy.  This  is  ati  e.isy  melhoil,  liut  one  feels 
leniiiteil  to  ask  whether  it  is  reis.in  title  to  suppose  th.il  the  traditions  shotihl  have  heeu  hamleil  down  hy 
word  of  tnoitth  in  such  a  remark.ihly  utialtered  and  nneorrupted  state  as  the  historians  jtretetid.  durinj  the 
first  2.Vlor30d  years.  «  hen  we  see  that  they  have  heen  transfornted  and  eotifitsed  to  sueh  an  extetit  searcelj 
a  httndred  years  later.  This  eait  hardly  he  admitted  to  he  psyeholoyieally  prohalile. 

Eet  us  first  e.msider  the  ihseription  of  the  most  iinportaiit  diseovery  Wineland  itself.  The  oldest  known 
souree  in  whieh  Wineland  is  mentioned  is  .\dam  of  Uremen’s  deseription  of  the  islands  in  the  western  and 
northern  iK-ean.  .kftcr  having  deserihed  the  Orkneys.  leeland,  (Ireenland.  llalaftland  (the  northern  part 
of  Norway,  whieh  he  makes  into  an  island),  he  .says  that  KinK  Svein  of  Denmark  “mentioned  yet  another 
island  whieh  had  heen  diseovered  tty  many  in  that  wean,  and  whieh  is  ealled  Wineland  heeause  vines 
arow  there  of  themselves  and  ttive  the  best  wine.  .\nd  that  there  is  ahtmdanee  of  iin.sowti  eorn  wc  have 
ohtained  eertain  knowlerlge,  not  hy  fahulous  supiiositions.  Init  from  Irnstworthy  informatioti  of  Danes. 
Heyond  this  island,  he  (the  Danish  King)  said,  no  hahitahle  land  is  found  in  this  oeean,  hut  all  that  is 
more  distant  is  full  of  intolerahle  ice  and  immen.se  darkne.ss  *  * 

This  deseription  of  Wineland  h.as  reniarkahly  elose  resemhianee  to  legendary  ideas  met  with  in  earlier 
literature.  The  two  distinguishing  features  of  Wineland,  the  self-grown  vine  and  the  unsown  eorn  (or 
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wheat),  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  we  find  in  the  description  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  in  Isidorus  Hispa- 
lensis  from  the  seventh  century,  who  characterizes  them  as  being  the  islands  with  “self-grown  vines”  and 
“cornfields”  growing  wild  like  grass.  These  islands  were  in  the  western  ocean,  originally  w'cst  of  .\frica 
( .Mauritania  or  Morocco).  They  were  the  .\frican  islands. 

Heyond  Wineland  was  the  dark  sea  filled  with  ice.  This  is  evidently  the  dark  and  curdled  sea  which 
we  find  in  the  legemis  of  antiquity,  even  before  Pytheas,  and  during  the  Middle  .\ges  and  in  the  legends  of 
the  Arabs.  This  dark  congealed  .sea  formed  the  boundary  of  the  world,  e.specially  toward  the  north  and 
west,  and  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  were  the  Fortunate  Isles.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  thc.se  same  features,  the  self-growu  vine,  the  wild-growing  eorn,  and  the  situation  near  the  dark  sea, 
are  the  distinguishing  features  mentioned  for  Wineland  as  well  as  for  the  Fortunate  Isles  ♦  ♦  ♦, 

In  the  Icelandic  literature  the  name  Wineland  is  first  mentioned  by  Are  Frode  in  about  1130.  While 
mentioning  the  natives  of  Oreenland,  he  says  that  they  are  the  same  people  that  inhabited  Wineland,  and 
are  ealled  Skraelings.  Hut  what  and  where  Wineland  is  he  does  not  say;  it  may  be  a  really  discovered 
land,  or  it  may  be  a  fairyland,  perhaps  well  known  at  that  time  from  fairy  tales  and  legends.  As  the  name 
“  Skraeling,”  which  was  applied  to  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland,  was  very  probably  Itefore  that  time  used  as  a 
name  for  gnomes  or  brownies  or  mythical  beings,  the  possibility  of  Are's  Wineland  being  a  fairyland  is 
much  increased.  In  Arabic  and  also  in  Irish  legends  similar  mythical  people  are  described  as  inhabiting 
some  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  in  the  western  ocean,  and  the  descript  ions  have  features  resemblingthoseof  the 
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Skraelincs  in  Winclaiid.  Tho  probability  that  .\re’s  Winelaiul  is  a  fairyland,  is  strongly  siipponod  by  Iho 
next  mention  of  Wineland  in  the  leclandie  literature,  in  the  Lahdnainabdk,  where  it  is  only  said  that 
llvltrainannaland  (the  white  men’s  land),  also  ealled  ftreat  Ireland,  lay  near  AVincland  the  tiood.  As 
llvftramannaland  was  a  mythieal  land  from  Irish  legends,  as  ean  now  be  proved  with  certainly,  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  Wineland  the  (tood,  which  was  near  it,  was  also  mythieal. 

The  learned  author  tlien  take.s  tip  the  deserijttions  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  handed 
down  in  the  literature  of  the  ancients,  as  in  Pliny,  Diodortis,  Horace,  etc.,  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  story  of  this  fahled  land  Iteiii"  found  in  Icelandic  literature  through 
translations  of  the  works  of  Isidorus  llis]>alensis,  and  irtun  the  ancient  Irish  legends. 

Finally  he  suniinarizes  as  follows: 

The  results  of  these  investigations  wouhi  then  be  that  the  Norsemen  have  discovered  America,  and  have 
had  intercourse  with  the  land  and  its  natives  probably  during  some  long  periotl;  but  the  narratives  of  this 
liiscovery  and  of  voyages  to  Wineland  are  legendary.  The  Icelanders  and  the  Greenlanders  may  have 
transferred  the  ideas,  especially  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  from  the  legends  to  the  discovered  land;  and  the  saga 
of  Wineland  the  Good  has  then  been  gradually  formed  in  the  course  of  time,  by  putting  together  feature 
after  feature  from  old  tales  and  legends,  with  some  such  real  knowledge  of  lands  in  the  west. 

“Flash  Lights  on  the  Mines  of  Colombia,”  in  the  Deceiuhcr  Mexican  Mining 
.lotirnal  is  an  article  written  l>y  C.  F.  Z.  Caracristi.  C.  F.,  E.  M.,  and  late  director  of 
tlie  ('oloml)ian  .scientilic  coininiHsion.  The  wonderful  mineral  wealth  of  Colomhia 
can  Ite  surmised  from  the  following  excerpts  of  this  instructive  pajier. 

Perhaps  nocountry  on  the  .American  Continent  is  more  of  a  terra  incognita  than  the  Hepubtic  of  Colombia, 
nor  has  any  other  country  added  so  many  events  upon  which  is  founded  the  continental  history  of  early 
days.  It  is  less  known  than  .Alaska  and  Patagonia,  cxcejit  for  those  sections  that  lie  contiguous  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Magdalena  River  and  its  tributaries  ♦  ♦ 

Next  to  tho  civilization  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  Incas  of  Peru,  the  Chibchas,  who  inhabited  the 
Valley  of  the  Funza,  now  known  as  the  Savana  dc  Bogota,  were  the  most  advanced  aborigines  of  America. 

It  was  in  the  Choco  country,  lying  between  the  Rio  Atrato  and  the  I’acifie  Ocean,  where  platinum  was 
first  discovered  by  tho  Spaniards,  and  at  Muzo,  in  the  Department  of  Boyaca,is  the  only  known  locality 
where  emeralds  are  found  in  their  original  calcareous  matrix. 

While  there  are  no  authentic  statistics  to  fix  even  approximately  the  gold  and  silver  production  from 
the  time  of  the  conquest  to  the  present  period,  I  consider  $60l),00t),000  as  probably  a  near  estimate  *  *  *. 
In  making  the  present  estimate  I  assume,  and  with  every  degree  of  circumstantial  evidence  before  me,  that 
the  Spaniards  during  the  thirteenth  century  were  more  actively  employed  in  mining  than  were  the  Colom¬ 
bians  and  others  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Beginning  in  1811 1  find  that  the  average  gold  and  silver 
output  was  approximately  *:i,000,0()0  per  annum  or  $:i00,(j00,000  for  the  century,  and  J6(Kl,0(X),n(X)  to  date. 
.And  yet  these  figures  arc  deceptive,  because  of  the  fact  that  during  certain  years  there  has  been  a  production 
of  $7,500,000,  while  others  have  produced  less  than  $150,000  in  twelve  months. 

The  emerald  mines  alluded  to  above  have  been  [to  the  emerald  industry  what  the  Kimberly  mines  of 
south  Africa  are  to  the  diamond  trade.  The  property  is  of  the  greatest  value  and  has  probably  produced 
$25,000,tXX)ln  emeralds  since  its  earliest  operation.  This,  of  course,  is  only  a  guess,  as  the  mines  arc  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Government  and  so  closely  guarded  that  even  the  consular  invoices,  that  should  indicate 
the  exports,  show  practically  nothing,  even  <lnring  the  periods  when  the  mines  were  employing  from  300 
to  600  miners. 

Coal,  petroleum,  and  a.sphallum  are  everywhere  abundant  inColombia.  Iron, copper,  zinc.and  lead  are 
found  in  many  localities,  while  In  the  Department  of  Tolima  mercury  and  cinnabar  has  been  located,  de¬ 
veloped,  and  abandoned  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

During  my  extensive  travels  and  economic  geological  researches,  I  have  never  seen  a  country  with  so 
liberal  a  .scope  for  mining  investment  as  Colombia,  nor  could  it  be  possible  for  any  similar  area  to  inclo.se 
within  its  folds  greater  and  more  diversified  potentials  of  wealth. 

During  the  coal  and  oil  investigations  1  encountered  vast  gold  reefs  in  the  .Abibe  Mountains;  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  antimony  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta;  placer  deposits  on  the  tributaries 
of  the  Rios  .Atrata,  Sinu,  Mulato,  Leon,  Ce.sar,  Jorge,  and  Negro;  ivsphalt  deposits  on  the  Sinn  and  Opon; 
and  endless  mineral  wealth  in  the  Goajiran  Peninsula  *  *  *. 

Bogota,  the  capital,  is  resting  on  coal  measures  3,950  feet  thick,  having  eight  workable  eoal  seams,  and 
I  he  coal-bearing  area  extends  for  over  100  miles  to  the  southwest  and  northeast.  At  Cali,  on  the  Rio  Canea , 
another  vast  coal  field  is  encountered;  also  on  the  Rio  San  Jorge,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Cauca;  near  the 
Rio  Ce.sar,  south  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta;  on  the  Rio  Sinu  and  in  the  territory  that  lies  south 
and  east  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Darien. 

.A  vast  marble  deposit,  covering  many  .square  miles  and  C(|ual  to  the  Italian  product,  is  found  near  the 
coast  at  San  Juan  de  laCienega, in  the  Department  of  Magdalena.  This  is  the  largest  unworked  deposit 
of  high-grade  marble  in  the  world.  -A  solid  mountain,  over  1,500  feet  high,  rises  from  the  very  seashore. 
Besides  this,  30  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Bogota,  a  marble  deposit  is  found,  the  product  from  which  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  consists  of  a  metamorphosed  magnesic  limestone  groundma.ss,  green  or  red , 
ai'cording  to  the  beds  from  which  it  is  extracted,  and  in  this  groundmass  is  found  imbedded  and  evenly 
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distributed  and  well  assorted  as  to  size,  rectangular  opal  lime  crystals  from  one-*“ighlh  to  a  (juarter  of  an 
inch  it)  diameter.  This  is  ttie  most  beautiful  marble  ever  di.scovered  for  ornamental  piirpo.ses.  Its  l)eauty 
defies  description,  Imt  its  locality  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities  will  forever  keep  it  out  of  the  market 
except  for  local  consumption  ♦  *  *. 

Extensive  copper  deposits  are  found  in  the  maritime  Andes;  also  lead  and  antimony.  In  many  places 
waterpower  for  furnaces  and  hydroelectric  energy  abounds.  The  Sancudo  gold  mine  of  .\ntioqtiia  has 
produced  over  $2l),()l)0,fXX),  .some  of  the  ore  running  as  high  as  $.tO,000  per  ton. 

Onyx  and  rock  phosphate  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  northwestern  part  |of  the  Department  of 
Magdalena. 

Undeveloiied  iiearl  fisheries  are  located  near  Calio  de  la  Vela,  in  the  Ooajira  I’eninsula.  I’recious  gems 
are  found  in  the  alluvial  .sands  of  the  upper  .Sinii  a.ssCK'iated  with  gold. 

“  Panama,  nature’s  treasury,”  liy  Charles  Noble,  in  llarjier’s  Weekly  of  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1911,  is  an  excejitionally  well-written  article,  which  escaped  timely  notice 
because  of  our  failure  to  receive  this  number  of  the  publication.  The  author  takes  a 
most  optimistic  tnew  of  the  wonderful  po.ssibilities  of  this  country,  and  predicts 
a  very  f<lowing  future  for  the  city  of  Panama  itself.  He  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
country’s  resources  and  his  prophesies  are  based  on  the  material  facts  as  he  ha.s  seen 
them.  A  few  of  the  most  striking  passage.s  of  the  article  are  herewith  reproduced: 

A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  unles,>s  all  .sign.'i  fail,  the  opening  of  the  canal  will  lx*  only  the  beginning  of  the  real 
history  of  Panama,  and  in  a  les.s  degree  of  all  Central  .Vmerica  ♦  *  Us  climate  has  borne  an  evil 

reputation  since  BaUxta's  day.  But  already  I  be  canal  builders  have  <lone  it  one  great  service  in  taking 
away  the  cattse  of  this  reputation,  and  by  proving  that  with  proper  and  simple  precautions  a  white  man 
can  live  and  do  a  good  day’s  work  as  well  here  as  anywhere.  Moreover,  the  jungle  that  covers  the  land 
contains  vast  wealth  in  wood,  the  mo.st  precious  varieties  of  wood  in  the  world.  Rosewood,  mahogany, 
lignum-vita>,  and  ebony  all  are  to  be  found,  besides  the  sabic  tree,  which  is  as  yet  prac-tically  unknown  to 
commerce,  but  whose  wood  for  shipbuilding  and  similar  purposes  is  considered  superior  to  teak.  At 
pre.sent  tbe  forests  are  to  all  intents  untouched.  Yet  you  can  see  elx)ny  trees  from  your  car  window  along 
the  line  of  the  Panama  Railroad  to-day.  With  the  introduction  of  scientific  and  rao<lern  lumliering 
methods  the  whole  timljer  country  will  lie  as  open  and  easy  of  access  as  the  palm  of  your  hand. 

.\fter  the  bulk  of  the  forests  hits  tx>en  cleared  away  the  possibilities  of  the  country  will  only  begin  to  be 
revealed.  Camphor  and  coco  grow  here  as  well  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  Most  important  of  all,  rubber 
grows  wild  in  commercial  quatilities,  and  utider  cultivation  the  yield  will  lx-  eiiormotis  »  »  ♦. 

All  the  fruits,  the  pro<lucts,  the  raw  material  wealth  of  all  Central  America,  the  country  whose  richne.ss 
has  as  yet  been  little  more  than  .suspected,  must  inevitably  flow  into  Panama.  Here  on  the  Isthmus  will 
be  the  manufactures,  and  here  will  the  finished  product  l)e  brought  forth  and  sent  out  to  all  the  nations. 
Here  on  the  Isthmus  will  .spring  up  a  great  cosmopolitan  city,  comparable  only  to  Alexandria  of  ancient 
times,  and  greater  Iban  was  .Mexandria,  by  the  measure  that  the  new  world  is  greater  than  the  old. 

The  author  concludes  with  an  argument  in  favor  of  opening  the  Canal  Zone  to  set¬ 
tlers  from  the  United  States,  but  rather  discounts  favorable  action  on  the  part  of 
Congres.a. 

“A  Journey  to  the  Falls  of  Guayra”  is  a  narrative  describing  a  trip  taken  by  Claud 
Russell,  the  author,  from  Ruenos  Aires  to  these  noted  falls.  The  article  deals  more 
with  the  details  of  the  journey,  the  people  encountered,  the  estancias  (farms)  vi.sited, 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  trying  to  find  the  falls,  than  it  does  with  the  falls 
themselves,  the  description  of  which  we  herewith  reproduce: 

I  came  out  of  the  forest  onto  a  large  ledge  of  rock  overlooking  a  gorge  in  which  arc  containetl  the  entire 
waters  of  the  Parana.  This  gorge  is  deep  and  narrow,  perhaps  tiO  f<*et  by  200  feet  across.  It  stretches  to 
the  right  and  left  2  miles  or  so  in  all.  There  is  a  forest  on  both  sides  tip  to  the  edges  of  the  gorge.  A  mile 
away  the  river  bifurcates,  being  divided  by  a  rocky  island.  The  main  stream  appeared  to  be  coming  down 
these  two  branches.  There  is  no  sheer  fall.  The  incline  is  steep  and  even,  and  the  great  mass  of  water  is 
turbulent  beyond  anything  imaginable.  Nearer  where  I  was,  and  from  the  opposite  side,  the  river,  leaving 
the  lake,  enters  the  gorge  by  four  other  channels  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stream.  The  first 
three  of  these  are  steep  and  roeky,  and  the  water  comes  through  as  a  cataract  rather  than  a  fall.  In  the  last , 
which  enters  the  river  alxiut  ojiposite  where  1  was,  the  water  is  less  disturbed.  Tbe  whole  of  the  water  in 
sight  is  churned  white  as  milk,  except  far  away  downstream,  where  it  can  be  seen  resuming  its  normal 
color.  There  is  an  island  of  rock  in  midstream  which  adds  to  the  confusion.  The  noise  is  great,  but  1 
doubt  its  being  audible  at  the  distance  assertetl  by  some.  My  companions  joined  me  and  we  made  our 
way  along  the  top  of  the  gorge  until  stopped  by  a  stream  which  goes  over  the  edge  into  the  river— in  itself 
a  waterfall  that  people  would  go  far  to  see  in  other  countries.  We  remaineil  there  for  a  few  hours  looking 
at  the  scene.  In  the  trees  close  by  there  were  blue  and  yellow  macaws.  Hunger  drove  tis  back  to  camp. 
Having  eaten  all  we  had,  we  began  our  return  journey. 
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Indians  of  Guatemala,”  l>y  Ediiie  Frances  Tisdel,  is  a  well-written  article  in 
The  Southern  Workman  for  Iteceinher.  Aside  from  its  historical  features  and  the 
excellent  literary  styles  of  the  author,  it  is  very  intc'restin*'  in  its  faithful  jxirtrayal 
of  the  charact<Tisties,  costtitnes,  atid  customs  r)f  the  Indians  of  (iuatemala.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  hit  of  interest itif;  descriptioti  relative  to  the  costumes  of  the  women  show.s 
that  the  "etenially  feminine”  obtains  eveti  amono  the  fair  oties  of  the.se  children  of 
tuiture: 

Thore  is  no  more  t)eaiitifiil  or  attractive  scene  in  the  world  than  a  vast  collee  fiehi  in  ill  is  country  when 
the  harvesting  is  in  full  swing,forthecostnineo[the  (iuatemala  Indian  is  the  most  etiective  and  picturesque 
in  all  Central  America.  The  woman  s  dress  usually  consists  of  three  pieces,  a  long  cloth  (generally  of  many 
hues,  red  and  yellow  predominating)  wound  several  limes  around  the  lower  limlB;  the  juipil,  or  shirt, 
richly  embroidered  with  curious  designs— birds,  animals,  arrow  patterns,  or  geometrical  figures  in  many 
colors;  and  a  gaudy  belt  or  sash  holding  the  two  garments  together.  The  hair  is  worn  in  two  heavy  braids, 
often  intertwined  with  gay  riblxtns.  In  the  north  the  women  wear  curiously  woven  headbands  several 
yards  in  length,  wound  around  and  around  the  head  and  lied  in  a  double  knot  over  the  forehead.  They 
are  made  of  silk,  richly  colored,  ending  in  heavy  tassels  or  silver,  and  are  very  effective. 

•til  the  women  are  fond  of  necklaces,  and  one  often  secs  a  girl  whose  whole  fortune  is  the  trinket  around 
her  throat.  These  chains  are  odd  atid  .sometimes  valuable,  consisting  of  old  silver  pieces,  among  which 
are  owasionally  found  rare  old  Spanish  coins,  heavy  silver  crosses,  nuggets  of  silver,  bits  of  gold,  and  <pieer 
little  charms,  the  whole  strung  together  with  coral  beads.  These  necklaces  are  heirlooms  and  pass  from 
mother  to  daughter,  and  rarely  can  the  women  be  induced  to  part  with  them  for  any  sum  of  money.  1 
remember  the  commotion  I  unintentionally  caused  in  the  market  of  Quetzaltenango  by  offering  to  buy  one 
from  a  young  Indian  girl.  Finally  clutching  her  precious  necklace  in  both  hands,  she  broke  through  the 
crowd  of  women  who  had  gathered  to  witness  such  an  unusual  occurrence,  anil  upsetting  baskets,  sending 
the  contents  flying  in  every  direction,  she  fled,  whether  from  temptation  or  the  fear  of  being  forced  to  give 
up  her  treasure.  I  was  nevei  able  to  determine. 

”  Who  will  use  the  Panama  Canal,”  hy  Fielding  Provost,  in  the  December  Pan 
AiiKTican  Magazine,  deals  with  the  coiniiu'rcial  iniportanci'  of  the  canal,  the  (pie.stioti 
of  tolls,  and  the  neces.sity  of  building  up  a  merchant  marine.  The  following  con- 
eluding  jiaragraphs  indicate  the  author's  views  and  fears  relative  to  these  matters: 

The  rates  propos  al  for  I’anama  tolls  arc  said  to  be  too  high— though  they  are  in  reality  comparatively 
no  higher  than  those  of  Suez.  .\n  army  engineer  is  said  to  have  given  his  opinion  that  “a  flat  rate  of  11.50 
will  drive  all  the  tienefit.-i  of  I’anama  to  the  .shipping  interests  of  other  nations," 

HartMjrs  and  waterways  all  down  the  I’acific  coast  are  being  improved  in  readiness  for  the  canal,  from 
San  Diego  to  I’rince  Kupert— and  for  many  thousands  of  miles  .south  of  the  zone  also,  we  may  add,  for 
several  tsouth  .\m  >rican  ports  are  spending  money  fri>ely  to  improve  docking  facilities  with  the  same  date 
in  view  but  whether  the  I'nited  States  gets  the  profits  of  the  carrying  trade  depends  on  her  ability  to 
develop  a  merchant  marine  in  competition  with  the  other  nations. 

fnless  some  practicatile  scheme  is  pul  into  operation,  the  jirocession  of  stately  ships,  sailing  from  sea 
to  sea  on  the  w  ater  that  we  have  made  to  flow  where  water  never  was  before  since  tlie  American  Continent 
-ettled  into  shape,  will  carry  F.nglish,  (lerman.  1-rench,  Scandinavian.  .lapaliese.  Italian,  and  a  host  of 
other  flags,  but  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  only  be  seen  on  our  battleships. 

"  The  Year’s  Progress  on  the  Panama  Canal,”  with  the  subtitle,  ”A  Review  of 
Progress  in  Kxeavatiou  and  (’onstruetioii  during  the  Year  Knding  .lime  lit),  lltll,” 
appears  in  The  Fngineering  .Magazine  for  December.  The  article  is  an  abstract  of 
those  jiortions  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  (,'ommission  which  deal 
with  this  jihase  of  the  canal  work,  and  includes  .seven  good  illustrations  showing  the 
progre.ss  tnade  in  the  variotis  cuts,  on  the  locks,  (‘te. 

"  The  Panama  Canal  and  American  Commerce,”  a  paper  liy  Lewis  Nixon,  read  at 
the  eighteetith  gmieral  tneetitig  of  the  Society  of  Naval  .\rchiteets  atid  Maritie  Engi¬ 
neers  held  in  New  York,  November  10  and  17,  1911,  is  published  in  the  December 
Railway  and  Marine  News.  The  attthor  advocates  the  principle  of  ati  absolutely 
fri’e  catial  for  the  cotnmeree  of  the  United  .States,  saying: 

of  course  our  vessels  passing  through  our  own  waterway  .shoutd  pass  through  fret'.  But  again  a  treaty 
forbids.  What  is  our  manifest  duty  as  an  independent  Nation  with  the  sovereign  right  to  do  as  it  will 
with  its  own.  To  give  notice  that  in  this  respect  the  treaty  does  not  bind  us,  and,  if  this  is  tpiestioned, 
abrogate  tt\e  treaty. 

In  the  conclusion  he  .says: 

I  can  not  en.l  this  paper  without  saying  that  my  earnest  conviction  is  that  we  must  return  to  our  early 
policy  of  discritninating  duties  and  tonnage  taxes  if  we  are  to  revive  our  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign 
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mule,  iinii  thill  I  am  sorry  that  1  can  not  sof  I  he  advaiitattos,  as  lomlitions  now  exist,  of  the  I’aiiama  I  ana  I 
other  than  as  a  war  measure  ami  as  an  allrihstie  enterprise  in  whieh  charity  beitins  ahroiul.  Commodilies 
leaving  om  borders  are  not  marketed  by  us,  are  not  earried  liy  us,  are  not  underwritten  by  us.  ami  are  not 
linaneed  by  us.  The  eream  of  eommeree  goes  to  others  who  do  these  things  for  us. 

“  Placer  Mining  in  Colombia”  is  a  tlmronoli  and  coinitnduMisive  arlirlo  dfscfipt ivc 
ni  tlie  <rold-t)(*aiintr  ist'clion.s  id'  tlii.s  country,  liy  H.  I).  O.  .lolinson.  in  llic  Dcctunlicr 
I-'ntrinct'rino:  and  Minino;  .loiirnal.  Tim  aiillior  lias  made  extensive  examinations  and 
dwells  on  llie  o])()orttinities  for  fnrilier  exploitation  of  the  areas  ada|)ted  to  filacer 
minino  and  dredtrino. 

In  the  same  issue  is  noted  an  artich*  by  Pope  Veatman  on  the  llroden  Copjier  Minim: 
Co.,  whose  mines  are  situated  in  the  .Vtnh's  in  the  Province  of  (I’lliooins,  Chile. 

”  Berba  Prieto,  a  New  Gutta  Rubber,”  is  the  subjt'ct  of  an  article  by  W  illiam  M. 
Morse  iti  the  Decemix'r  I  issue  of  Tint  India  Unbber  World.  'Plu'  author  tells  of  the 
accidental  di.scovery  of  tin*  valuable  properties  of  tin*  latex  of  the  llerba  Prieto  and 
the  methods  id'  trettini;  it  out  iu  lartre  (|Uantities.  'Phe  tree  is  very  abundant  in  cm’- 
tain  parts  of  Central  .\merica.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  havino  already  been 
located. 

”  Hevea  Brasiliensis  in  Mexico.”  liy  a  special  corres|)ondent .  in  tin*  same  juildi- 
cation  tells  of  the  practical  introduction  into  Mexico  id'  the  Para  rnbber  tree.  The 
author  describes  the  prosire.-^s  and  remarkable  Growth  of  the  plants  in  the  nursery  at 
l-'l  Palmar,  and  refers  to  the  tentative  trials  beins;  made  on  idher  estates,  such  as  l.a 
P.uena  Ventura  in  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec:  Matavia.  in  the  district  of  Tuxtepec. 
Stale  of  Oaxaca;  and  I'd  Chival  and  lltilar  Hamire/.  in  Chiapas. 

”  Six  Republics  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Commercial  Development  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  Imports  and  Exports  of  Each  State,”  is  a  very  instructive  article  liy 
.lohn  ,1.  Macfarlane  in  Commercial  America  fed'  Decemix'r.  'I'he  article  covers  the 
ground  indicated  by  its  title  very  ihoroitchly.  trivim:  statistics  as  late  as  Itlltl.  especi¬ 
ally  complete  in.iletails  of  exiiorls  and  imixdts. 

In  the  latest  issnt'  of  The  American  Journal  of  International  Law  will  be  found 
•‘Sanctions  id'  International  .\rbiiralion."  by  .lacipies  Dumas:  an  editorial  on  ■  The 
|)ropose<l  loan  cimventions  between  the  I'nited  .States  and  Honduras  and  the  I'nited 
States  and  Nicaragua";  "The  extraditimi  treaties  Ix'tween  the  United  States  ami 
France  and  the  United  States  and  Siilvaihd'";  and  '‘The  award  in  the  Also])  claim 
between  the  United  States  and  Chile.”  In  the  Sui)])lement  will  be  found  the  ••.\rbi- 
•ration  convention  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Brazil”:  ‘‘Loan  conxention 
between  the  United  States  and  Honduras":  the  .\rbitration  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Brazil":  ■•Convention  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Mexico 
resjiecting  telegraiihic  communication  between  Mexico  and  British  Honduras": 
•‘Extradition  treaty  Ix'tween  the  Unitt'd  Kingdom  and  Paraguay”:  and  the  ■■Treaty 
of  extradition  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador.” 

•‘ Reenforced-Concrete  Work  at  the  Railway  Terminals,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,”  by 
B.  W.  Whitaker  in  Engineering  News,  de.scribes  the  results  of  tin'  exiienditure  of 
about  S12.tMM).(KMI  I  Mexican  mom>y)  in  the  construction  of  yard  tracks,  custom  ware¬ 
houses.  a  union  jiasst'Uger  station,  ('tigine  house,  shojis.  and  other  necessary  structure.' 
that  are  essential  fora  com])let»*  ti'rminal. 

•‘  Mining  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan”  is  an  artich*  by  11.  W.  Edwards  in  The  Engi- 
lu'ering  and  Mining  .lournal  of  Dect'inber  2.  Bill.  The  author  gives  a  brief  review 
of  the  history  of  mining  in  this  southernmost  country  from  the  first  rejiorted  discovery 
of  gold  in  ISliS  to  the  jiresent.  The  most  n'cent  rejiorts  show  that  there  are  no  h*s^ 
than  eight  com))anies  ('tigaged  in  dn'dge  mining  in  this  region. 

'•  Madero  of  Mexico,”  by  Edwin  Emer.son,  in  Tin*  Dutlook.  is  a  biograjihical  sketch 
of  the  President  of  Mexico  and  a  resume  of  iht*  events  that  brought  on  the  revolution, 
as  well  as  a  brief  account  of  the  ))rincij)al  events  of  the  war. 

”  The  Commission  House  in  Latin  American  Trade”  is  an  extensive  as  welt  ai- 
very  instructive  article  by  William  C.  Downs  in  the  lalt'sl  issue  of  The  (Quarterly 
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.Imirnal  ol  KciiiiDiiiics.  A  siimiimry  ni  tlu‘  arliclt*  incliKlcs  •‘MimIkkI  «il  liusines:;  in 
the  trade  with  South  Ainerifa;  tlie  coinniission  house  prohleni.”  ‘‘Three  <;i'nu|)s  ot 
Soutli  American  countries — nature  and  extent  of  tlie  exports  to  each.’’  “Ten  jrroups 
of  export(‘il  articles:  l)y  what  method  they  are  handled.”  ‘‘Character  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  exports  handle(l  hy  commission  houses.  Doubts  wluMher  manufacturer^ 
are  wise  in  dis|)(‘nsin>j:  with  such  houses.’’ 

“  How  Should  Tacoma  Prepare  for  Opening  of  Panama  Canal,”  •“  President  Dear¬ 
born’s  Statement  Concerning  Panama  Canal,”  “  British  View  of  Panama  Canal,” 
are  all  articles  in  Railway  and  Marine  News,  Seattle,  Washington,  showing  the  live 
interest  taken  in  the  great  ^troject  in  the  far  West. 

The  I’orto  \'idho  Maironigram,  that  well  edited  and  interesting  ])aper  from  I’orto 
X’elho  on  the  Madeira  River,  chielly  to  s|)read  information  about  the  Madeira  ami 
.Mamore  Railway,  has  dc'cided  to  ('ease  publication  with  its  issue  of  Se])tember  :lfl. 


I.VTKUIOK  OF  WAKKtlOfSK  IN'  ItOSAUIO.  AUCK.NTINA,  l.N  \VUI(  II  F(tUKI(;X  (iOOKS 

AKK  STOKKI). 

Mill,  number  14,  volume  5.  The  Ri'li.etin  regrets  the  necessity  of  chronicling  such 
iK'ws,  because  the  .UarmnigivDi  has  been  among  the  favorite  of  all  the  news  sheets  of 
Latin  America  on  file  in  the  Columbus  .Memorial  Library.  It  always  had  live  news 
items,  was  readable,  and  contained  trustworthy  information  concerning  the  jirogress 
of  that  wonderful  economic  enterprise  in  the  heart  of  South  America.  Let  us  ho])e 
that  i)hoenix-like  it  may  ri.sc  from  its  ashes,  into  a  revived  and  equally  attractive  form. 

< 'hacanin  e  Quinlucs  is  a  monthly  j)ubli('ation  in  Rortugiu'.se  which  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  regular  jieriodical  list  of  the  Library  of  the  Pan  .American  I'nion.  The 
name  can  be  well  translat(“d  as  Faniiit  and  (Sardtnn,  its  subject  matter  being  devoted 
to  Country  life  in  Rrazil.  There  are  thoroughly  good  articles  on  many  agricultural 
toidcs  of  interest  in  Rrazil.  In  this  number  (October,  191 1 1  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  The  magazine  is  nuKlern  in  every  detail,  and  the  editors 
in  Sao  Paulo  are  to  he  congratulated. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  FEB.  1,  1912. 


ARCENTINA. 

Foreign  romiiu'rce  of  Argentina.  ole . 


Util. 


Nov.  Ill  U.  M.  llarlU'iiiaii.  consul  m'n- 
cral,  Huenos  Aires. 

I'atcnt.s  ami  trailc-inarks .  N'ov.  17  Do. 

Proposed  charier  of  company  for  proinoUon  of  .Vmcrican  com-  Nov.  20  Uobert  W.  liliss.char);6(r.\f- 
inercial  interests  in  .Vrucntina.  •  faires.  .\merican  Icfialion. 

Huenos  .\ires. 

Linseeil  cro|)  prosiH'cts .  N'ov.  21  K.  .M.  Hart  Ionian,  consul  gen¬ 

eral.  Huenos  .\ires. 

.Argentine  foreign  commerce .  N'ov.  22  Do. 

Paints,  varnishes,  piipnents.  etc . 1  N'ov.  22  Do. 

Brotherhooil  of  LoeomotiveEngineers  and  Firemen  in  .Vrt'entina.:  N'ov.  22  U.  J.  llazelline.  vice  and 

iepuly  consul  general. 


Huenos  .\ires. 

It.  .\I.  Harlleman.  consul  gen¬ 
eral.  Huenos  .Vires. 

U.  J.  llazelline.  vice  and 
deputy  consul  seneral. 
Hueniis  .Vires. 

Do. 


-Vgrioiiltural  statistics .  Nov.  27 

Miscellaneous  notes:  I'olton  in  -Vrcenlina;  dry  docks:  j;ra.sshop-  Dec.  7 
pers  as  fertilizer;  railways;  telegraphs. 

Need  of  grain  elevators  in  .Vrgentina . do . 

KR.tZIL. 

Paper  in  lust ry  in  Hrazil .  Dec.  l.> 

Hrazilian  imiMirls  an  1  exports  for  the  lirsi  9  months  of  101 1 .  Dec.  Ill 

riiiLF.. 

Manufacture  of  cloth  in  Chile . !  Nov.  29 

Industrial  development  in  Chile .  Dee.  5 

New  trans-.Vndean  railway . do . 

Nitrate  of  .soda . . . |...do .  Kea  Hanna,  consul.  l(|ui(|ue 

Chilean  shipping  notes .  Dec.  il  A.  A.  Winslow,  consul.  Val¬ 

paraiso. 

Market  for  power  imu'hinery .  Dec.  9 

Nitrate  industry  in  Chile..,' . do . 

Raw  sugar  from  Java . I  l>ec.  22 

Canned  food  products  in  Chile .  Dec.  27 

Trade  and.industrial  notes:  Douhling  the  rate  on  domestic  mail:  i, .  .do . 

tmblic  debt  of  Chile  is  $171,124,1122  (flnited  Slates  gold);  wheat  ' 
and  barley  harv'est;  double-track  railway  bridge;  irrigation 
system  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago. 

fOI.OMRIA. 

ReiKirt  on  Cartagena  ipeea” .  Dee.  22  (Iraham  II.  Kemper,  consul. 

Cartagena. 

Improvement  in  mail  service  promised  between  Harrani|uilla  Dec.  29  I.  .V.  Manning,  consul.  Hat- 
and  Hogota.  Colombia.  rani|Uilla. 

COSTA  RICA. 

New  customs  tarill  elTeetive  Mar.  l.'i.  1912 .  Di 

CUltA. 


Julius  C,.  I.ay.eonsiil  general 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 


\.  .V.  Winslow,  consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Samuel  T.  I.ee.  consul.  San 
Jose. 


Subvention  for  railway  to  connect  Fcrnamlez  with  I’lacetas  del 
Sur. 


IlOMINICAN'  REPflll.IC. 


II.  S.  Cibson.  chargd  d’af¬ 
faires  .Vmerican  legation. 
Ilabana. 


Change  in  steamship  servii'e  from  New  Vork  to  Dominican  ports.  Div.  Is  C.  M.  Hathaway,  consul. 

Puerto  Plata. 

Electric  jwwer  plant  and  waterworks  to  be  installed  in  Domini-  Dec.  20 
can  ( ities. 

Puerto  Plata's  steamboat  service .  Dec.  21 

.Vppar.itiis  for  citcao  buying,  obtaining  cacao  lands,  etc .  Dec.  22 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


•  This  does  not  represent  a  comidete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  consular  ollicers  in  l.alin  .Vnicrii  a.  but 
merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Cnion  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


Heports  received  up  to  Feh.  1.  1912 — Continued. 


Author. 


ECl'.MiOK. 

.Macliiuery  for  niaiuifacturing  e.xplosives .  Nov.  27 

Dimensions  of  tires  in  use .  Dec.  27 

GU.\TK.M.\L.\. 

Duties  on  proprietary  medieines  containing  aleohol .  Dei-.  11 

tlames  and  rat  traps,  halter  chains  atid  silverware .  Dec.  29 

ME.XICO. 

Varied  data  regarding  Acapulco  and  apparatus  at  that  place.  .  .  Dec.  12  , 

Report  on  cotton  croj) . do _ 

New  gas  plant  for  San  Luis  I’otosi .  Dec.  la 

Sulphur  mines  hi  San  Luis  I’otosi . do.  . .. 

.\fetal  laths  and  ceilings,  iron  ami  steel  roofings .  Dec.  Ill 

Graphite .  .do.... 

I’ita  plant  and  its  fiber .  Dec.  17 

“Tanu”  tree  on  rubber  plantations . do. , .. 

Piumbing  supplies . do.  . . 

Mangrove  and  other  barks  for  tanning . do. . . . 

Sale  of  musical  itistrumenls .  Dei^  22 

Names  of  capitalists  interested  in  Mexican  West  Coast  Ry .  Dec.  2S 

Contracting  and  enginei'ring  possibilities  of  this  district .  .do . 

children’s  ready-made  clothing .  Dec.  ;{() 

■Motor  vehicles .  fudated. 

Coffee  crop . Ian.  2 

No  coffee  raised  in  San  Luis  I’otosi  district . do . 

Grape  sirup  and  soft  drinks . do _ 

N’essels  clearing  frotn  Port  of  Tampico  for  United  States  ports  .lati.  li 
during  December  (|uarter.  1911,  and  for  calendar  year  1911. 

Declareil  exports  for  calendar  years  1910  and  1911  at  Tampico,  .Ian.  7 
Mexico. 

Deposits  of  chapapote .  Jan.  8 


p.tnxGl'.w. 


Law  imposing  new  taxes .  Nov.  15 

Kxports  and  imports  of  Paraguay  for  1910 .  Nov.  25 

Contracting  and  engineering  passibilities  of  Paraguay .  Nov.  30 

Paints,  varnishes,  pigments,  etc . i  Dec.  8 


SALV.SDOR. 

Construction  of  a  railway  from  La  Union  to  connect  with  Gtiate-  Dec.  7 
mala  Ry. 

The  Salvador  Ry.  Co's,  steamship  .service;  new  steamship .  Dec.  14 

URUGU.SY. 

Gathering  agricultural  statistics .  Nov.  19 

Duty  on  shwp  dips .  Nov.  22 

Report  on  commercial  relations  between  Uruguay  and  Kngland  .  .do . 

by  the  Urugiiavan  consul  general  to  London. 

Port  railway  of  Nfontevideo .  Dec.  5 

Kxports  by'chts.ses  for  first  six  months  of  1911 .  Dec.  8 


II.  R.  Dietrich,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Gu.iyaquil. 

Do. 


Geo.  \.  Rucklin.  jr..  consul 
general,  Guatemala  City. 
Do. 


C.  Kdwanis,  consul,  .\ca- 
pulco,  .Mexico. 

J.  11.  Johnston,  consul.  .Mata- 
moros. 

W.  L.  Bouncy,  consul.  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

Do. 

C.  E.  Guy  ant.  vice  ami 
deputy  consul  general  in 
charge,  .Mexico  City. 

.\.  V.  Dye,  consul.  Nogales, 
.ssonora'. 

.A.  J.  Lesiiinasse.  consul, 
Frontera. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

C.  .\.  .Miller, consul, Tampico. 

C.  S.  Edwards,  consul.  .\ca- 
])UlCO. 

Do. 

.Monr.o  B.  Garrett,  consul, 
Nuevo  Laredo. 

Ga.ston  Schmutz.  consul, 
.Aguascalientes. 

W.  E.  .Alger,  consul.  Mazat- 
lan. 

AV.  L.  Bonney,  consul.  San 
Luis  Potosi.' 

Do. 

Clarence  .A.  .Aliller.  consul, 
Tampico. 

Do. 

J.  C.  .Allen,  deputy  consul 
general.  Monterey' 


Cornelius  Ferris,  lonsul, 
Asuncion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


AAilliam  ileimke.  United 
State  minister,  San  Salva¬ 
dor. 

11.  C.  Clum,  vice  and  deputy 
consul  general. 


E.  W.  Goding, consul,  .Monte 
video. 

F.  Cornell  Tarler,  charge  d’af¬ 
faires,  Montevideo. 

F.  AA'.  Goding. consul. .Monte- 
viileo. 

Do. 

Do. 


Aulhor 


rilK  PAX  A.MKHK’AX  UXIOX 


He itortx  receired  ui>lo  ta>.  1.  ( 'out limed. 


Urnistrul ion  of  tvoownllcii  (l(KMiiiifiils  forl>i(l<li'n 


1  lioiiias  W  .  \  oi'ttcr,  consul 
l.a  (liiitira. 

J)o. 

.Icitcrsoii  Callcry,  chaiKO  d  al 
faircs,  Caracas. 

Tlioinas  W.  Voetler,  consul 
I.a  (luaira. 

1)0. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Jcllcrsou  Caller),  char") 
<ralTaircs.  Caracas. 

Do. 

Thomas  W.  \  oclt.cr,  consul 
I.a  < luaira. 

Do. 


!•  lucs  for  errors  in  consular  uivoict-s 


Executive  (l.vree  of  Dec.  !).  lull,  renardmt;  cords  and  hraids  ,)f 
flax,  cotton,  or  wool.  etc. 

New  custom  classifical  ion . 


•M  arket  for  merican  goods . 

Dimensions  of  tires  used  on  carts. 
Clay  sewer  [lipe  and  brick  trade. . 
Tarilt  classification  of  wooden  niix 


l.abcls  or  trade-marks  to  be  uscil  in  hat 
I’ouulatiou  of  Venezuela . 


.Manufacture  of  explosives . 

Show  cases  and  furniture . 

( 'ustoius  classifications . 

Match  monopoly .  . 

Duties  on  graiuophoucs,  phouograiihs,  disks,  cyliudi  rs.  and  ad¬ 
vertising  mailer. 

Drafts  attached  to  bills  of  lading— how  shi|)pers  can  protect 
themselves. 

Tarilf  cla.ssifiealiou  of  embroiderv  and  lace  made  of  cotton . 


lellerson  (  allery.  chargi 
d'allaires,  Caracas. 
Thomas  \V.  Voetler.  eonsu! 
I.a  (luaira. 

Do. 


Tarill  classification  of  embroidered  and  oiien-v) orked  cotton 
cloth. 

Improvemenls  licens'd  to  commemorate  Dissanber  19 . 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  1911. 

'I'lu'  (Mmiinerce  of  tJu*  R(“|)ul>lic  for  tlie  first  nine  iiioiitiis  of 

I  (t  1  1 ,  (‘xprossed  in  Arjjt'iitiiio  jjold  ju*sos*,  ainoiiiitod  to  !$5.‘f7,447,S‘)9. 
of  wliicli  S27(>,4()S,721)  were  imports,  and  82()0,f)79,l”f^  exports. 
'I'lu'se  figures  show  a  ‘^ain  in  iin])orts  in  Ittll,  as  (•oni))ared  witli  the 
same  period  of  1910,  of  -SI 4.7S,^,9S7,  and  a  loss  in  ex])orts  of 
S17.901,409. 

'rii(“  imports  and  exports  from  tlie  principal  countries,  in  Ar^entim> 
itold  pc'sos,  an*  shown  in  the  followin';  table: 

Coll  111  ri''s 

i  iiileil  Kini:itoni. 

Oi'rniany . 

I'liiti'il  .Slates _ 

I' ranee . 


I  111  (Kiris,  j  Kx  (Kills. 

Hold  (K’SOS.  !  colli  (K’SOS. 


Iiii(Kirls,  Kx(Kirls. 
cold  (K'sos.  cold  (K-SOS. 


M.ai.s.ti'.’l)  I  ro.ll-td.'.'ss  Italy _ 

.■il,!»2li.li,5L'  ;i5.51li..l('->  Belcilliii. 

.tli.Stil*.  Ml)  j  111. liliT. dill  S|iaiii... 

■JS,  277,  .io5  !  .■il..s2l).  lyil  Brazil.. . 


2i.s7.i,;«;i  io.iiaii.,'iS7 
15.W)7.liliK  dl, 014,  754 
^..^Sn.K.ijd  .  1.4.S1.2dii 

li.  lliO.  1110  Id. 212.240 


DELEGATES  TO  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  JURISTS. 

'I'lu'  President  of  the  Kepuhlie  has  a])])ointed  Drs.  Xorherto  Quirno 
Costa,  and  (’arlos  Rodri<;nez  Larreta,  dele<;ates  of  the  Arjfentine 
(fovi'rnment  to  the  Pan  .Vmeriean  ('oni;ress  of  durists  to  he  held  in 
Rio  de  daneiro  on  dune  29,  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  eodifvin<;  inter¬ 
national,  puhlie,  and  private  law  in  aeeordam-e  with  the  reeom- 
meiidation  of  the  Third  International  ('onferetiee  held  in  Rio  de 
danii'ro  in  19(1(1. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  TELEGRAPH  LINES. 

('oiijrre.ss  has  authorized  the  I^resideiit  to  have  huilt  4.27(1  kilonu'ters 
of  telei;ra])h  lines.  Tlu'.se  telei;raph  lines  will  he  extended  over  the 
following  jirovinees: 


I’rovinei's. 

l*roviiK‘(*s. 

kilonielers. 

;  kilometers. 

Biii'iios  .Vires . 

.  2.  lliO 

Sanliaco  del  Kslero . 

.  5.50 

1H2 

.  <)20 

.  .  114 

. 1  410 

San  .Ilian . 

.  do 

Total . 

. 1 

I  Hold  ()eso= ¥0.111 15  U.  S.  cold.  l‘a[K‘r  (leso^.  $0,425  f.  S.  cold. 
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PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

C'onfrross  has  authorized  tJie  eonstnietiou  of  miiuerous  puldic  works 
tliroujihout  the  I’rovinees  and  Territories  of  the  I{e])ublie,  ajipro- 
jmatinj;  for  tliat  ])iu*])Ose  2(),S4o,!)13  jiesos  national  eurrenev.  A  full 
list  of  the  buUdiufrs  to  be  eonstrueted.  their  locations,  and  the  amounts 
appropriated  appear  in  the  Holetin  Oficial  of  Buenos  Aires  of 
November  H),  1011. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  MINT. 

A  contract  has  been  let  to  enlar<:e  the  national  mint  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  to  iinjirove  and  increase  the  eipiipment  of  the  same.  The 
work  is  to  be  completi'd  within  10  months. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Pacific  Kailway  has  ojiened  to  trallic  its  branch  line  from 
Kawson  to  Arribenos,  its  jiresent  terminal  ])oint.  The  n(*w  stations 
on  the  line  are  Injieniero  Silveira,  Coronel  Isleno,  Ines  Indart,  Los 
Indios,  and  Ascension.  It  is  soon  to  be  extended  to  Samjiacho,  a 
distance  of  40  kilometers  from  Arribenos.  The  total  length  of  the 
line  is  1.32J  kilometers.  A  telegrajdi  line  has  been  erected  alongside 
the  railway. 

BRIDGE  OVER  RIO  NEGRO  BETWEEN  CARMEN  AND  VIEDMA. 

A  concession  has  been  granti'd  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Kio  Negro  between  Carmen  de  Patagones  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  and  Viedma,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Kio  Negro, 
on  the  .south  side.  The  conce.ssion  is  for  40  years.  The  bridge  will 
be  of  steel,  with  iron  and  concrete  columns,  and  shall  have  a  draw¬ 
bridge  of  not  less  than  15  meters  to  jiermit  the  ])assage  of  vessels. 

ARBITRATION  TREATY  WITH  COLOMBIA. 

On  Saturday,  Januaiy  20,  1912,  there  was  signed  at  Washington, 
by  their  resjiective  representatives,  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration 
between  the  Argentine  Kejiublic  and  the  Kejmblic  of  Colombia. 

NUMBER  OF  STEAMSHIPS  RUNNING  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND 
ARGENTINA  IN  1911. 

According  to  a  rejiort  recently  issued  by  Barber  &  Co.,  steamship 
agents,  of  New  York  City,  the  total  number  of  steamshijis  running 
between  that  port  and  Argentina  during  the  year  191 1  was  151,  with 
a  total  rt'gistered  tonnage  of  668,370  and  a  total  estimated  cargo  of 
938,192  tons.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  jirevious  year  when  133 
vessels,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  582,282  and  an  estimated 
cargo  of  748,535  tons,  made  the  voyage. 


BOLIVIA 


THE  COCHABAMBA  TO  TOTORA  HIGHWAY, 

The  j)ul)lic  lufjhway  from  Coclmhamha  to  Totora  is  l)pin"  ro])air('(l 
and  ]mt  in  bettor  condition  to  su.stain  the  ever-increasin^t  traflic 
wliicli  ])asse.s  over  it.  Recently  7,000  bolivianos,  0,000  bolivianos  of 
wlihOi  were  from  the  (iovernment  subvention  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  im])ortant  liiftliway,  were  used  in  repairing  tlie  lhica])uca  section 
of  tlie  road. 

POTABLE  WATER  SUPPLY  AT  LA  PAZ. 

'Die  Congress  of  Bolivia  recently  a])j)ropriated  0,000  bolivianos' 
to  be  expended  in  tbe  improvement  of  the  ])otable  water  su])ply  of 
La  Paz  and  for  tbe  construction  of  a  j)ublic  fountain  in  tbe  metro]>- 
olis  of  tbe  Re])ublic. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BOLIVIAN  CUSTOMS  AT  ANTOFAGASTA. 

Tbe  (Tovernment  of  Bolivia  lias  appointed  Sr.  (’astro  Rojas  super¬ 
intendent  of  Bolivian  customs  at  tbe  [lort  of  Antofagasta,  Chile. 

DATE  OF  OPENING  THE  ARICA  TO  LA  PAZ  RAILWAY. 

August  (i,  1912,  which  is  the  anniversaiy  of  the  independence  of 
Bolivia,  has  been  iixed  as  the  date  of  o|)ening  to  juiblic  trallic  the 
Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway.  The  Presidents  of  Bolivia  and  Chile  are 
to  be  invited  to  witness  the  formal  opening  of  that  im|)ortant  railway. 

EXPORTS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  BOLIVIA. 


Through  tbe  courtesy  of  Sr.  Don  Ml.  V.  Ballivian,  jr.,  secretary  of 
tbe  Bolivian  legation  at  Washington,  the  Buixktix  has  been  supplied 
with  the  following  table  showing  the  value  of  exports  to  Bolivia 
from  San  Francisco  for  October,  Xovemb(*r,  and  December,  1911: 


Montlis. 

Valuation. 

Months. 

Valuation. 

October . 

Novcmlx'r. . 

.  S;i4.S84. 52  OeccinixT. . . 

.  25,S91.(M 

.  $22, 979.  M 

Tbe  total  exports  to  Bolivia  from  this  port  for  the  year  1911  were 
valued  at  .1641,939.88.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1910  was  .So33.- 
100.07,  so  that  there  wa*^  an  increase  in  1911  over  the  previous  year 
of  $108,839.81,  a  most  favorable  indication  of  the  growing  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia. 


Thn  boliviano  =iipproxiinately  to.  39  U.  S.  gold. 
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IMPORTANT  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

TIu*  Odiciill  (ijizctte  of  Biazil  of  DocoiuIxm'  14,  1911,  contains  tin* 
texts  of  the  ex<*cutive  decrees  reirnlatinjf  tin*  bureau  of  ineteorolo"}' 
and  astronomy,  the  fiscal  divisions  of  the  (lovernment,  the  distril)U- 
tion  of  water  and  public  works,  tin*  national  files,  and  the  hoard  of 
admiralty  of  Hrazil.  A  decree  of  Decemlx'r  9,  1911,  reorganizes  tin* 
service  of  news  and  lil)iari(*s  and  calls  it  ‘Abe  service  of  information 
and  propaganda.” 

EXPERIMENTAL  STATION  FOR  CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON. 

'Pin*  department  of  agriculture  of  Hrazil  has  established  at  Para- 
hyha,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic,  an  experimental  station 
for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  State  of  Parahyha  is  the  greatest 
cotton  producer  in  Brazil,  tin*  yearly  output  reaching  as  high  as 
:{()(),()()()  hales. 

DEEPENING  THE  MACACU  RIVER. 


Tin*  (lovernment  of  lirazil  has  apjuoved  plans  and  estimates  foi- 
the  deepening  of  the  Macacu  River  and  the  removal  of  the  bar 
by  means  of  dredges. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1911. 

According  to  information  rec(*ived  from  ('onsul  (leneral  .lulius  (1. 
Lay,  of  Rio  de  .laneiio,  the  (*xpoits  and  imports  of  Brazil  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1911  were  as  follows:  Exports,  f 43,531 ,1 57 :  imports, 
t'3S,()()2,()20;  showing  a  halaiua*  of  tiade  in  favor  of  Brazil  of 
f4,S(),S,,537.  For  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year  the  figures 
were:  Fxj)orts,  t‘44,5()7,555:  inrports,  £34,()SS,9()S ;  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  Brazil,  f  1 9,479, 4S7.  The  diminution  in  the  value  of 
rubber  is  largely  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  value  of  exports  in 
1911  and  the  consetpient  retluction  in  the  favoiahle  balance  of  trade. 

NEW  COLONIZATION  PROJECT. 

A  new  colonization  project  in  Sao  Paulo  has  been  pr(*sented  to  the 
(lovernment  by  Mr.  Louis  Dapples.  A  conc(*ssion  is  asked  for  the 
creation  of  four  large  coionies,  with  the  following  privileges:  (luaianty 
of  interest  at  5  j)er  cent  on  the  pioposed  cajiital  of  12,909, ()()()  milreis 
(approximately  .S4, 999, 990),  exemption  from  all  State,  taxes,  and 
special  rates  from  the  raihoads  for  transportation  of  colonists  and 
agricult ural  implements. 

2G(j 
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NEW  COPYRIGHT  LAW. 

I'lu*  Nntionai  Senate  on  DocomiIkm'  81 ,  1911,  passed  tlie  l)ill,  mention 
of  wliich  was  made  in  the  X()vemJ)ei-  issue  of  the  liri.i.KTix,  and  wlueh 
lias  already  liemi  adopted  by  the  (’hamber,  for  a  eopyrijiht  law  in 
faA'or  of  forei<:n  authors,  <'ivin>j  tliem  the  same  priA'ilejros  and  advan¬ 
tages  enjoy(Ml  by  native*  authors. 

PALACE  OF  MEDICINE  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

'Phe  Federal  (loveinment  has  ap|)i()ved  the  bill  for'  the  const luet ion 
of  a  palace  for'  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Kio  de  -laneiio.  ('on^ress 
has  authorized  the  l^iesident  to  issue  an  invitation  foi'  an  inter-national 
conference  to  be  held  in  the  |)r-oposed  buildin*;. 

PERMANENT  EXPOSITION  COMMISSION. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  attained  by  Brazil  at  the  ('.xpositions  in 
'Purin  and  Dresden,  a  law  has  Ireen  presented  and  is  now  |)endinf;  in 
(’oriffress  for-  the  creation  of  a  jiermanent  e.xposition  commission.  It 
is  pi-oj)osed  that  a  commission,  under  the  pi-esidency  of  the  rninister 
of  agriculture,  shall  be  established,  whi<-h  shall  hold  an  annual  exhibit 

I  of  afir-iculture  at  the  national  capital,  an  exposition  every  three  years 

on  a  lar-<ier-  scale  for  agricultirr  al  prodm-ts,  and  an  exposition  ever-y  six 
y(*ars  for  mineral,  te.xtile,  and  other  national  |)r-oducts.  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  also  to  proA'ide  for  the  participation  of  Brazil  in  foreijrn  expo¬ 
sitions  and  iriA’e  full  information  concer-nin^  thenr. 

EXPLORATION  TRIP  OF  MR.  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

!  'Phe  Avell-known  explorer-,  Mr-.  Savajje  Landor,  who  rer-enth"  r  eturned 

I  to  Manaos  from  his  exploration  trip,  has  apiirv  left  that  (-ity  to  con- 

I  timre  his  travels  into  the  interior-  of  the  country.  Ar-cor-dinji  to  tele- 

;  ^rarns  received  by  the  minister-  of  a<rr-icultirre,  Mr-.  Landor  succeeded 

'  in  (-r'ossinj;  throui'h  the  unexplored  rejiions  of  central  Brazil,  Avhich 

haA'c  hitherto  been  consider-ed  im])enetr-able  by  Brazilians  thernselAes. 
Late  reports  indicate  that  Mr.  Landor  bas  uoav  at  riA'ed  at  Lima,  Peru. 

PROJECTED  CEMENT  FACTORY  IN  SAO  PAULO. 

I 

I  'Phe  ministry  of  agriculture  has  been  asked  for  a  concession  for  tbe 

Iestablishnrent  of  a  cement  factory,  Avith  a  guar  anty  by  the  (loAcr-n- 
rnent  of  6  per  cent  annual  interest  for-  .80  years  on  the  pr-oposed  capital 
of  the  company. 

SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES  FOR  RUBBER  CULTIVATION. 

i 

I  'Phe  governor- of  the  State  of  Par  a  has  sanctioned  a  hiAV  giving  special 

f  priA'ileges  for  the  culture  and  ex|)loitatiorr  of  r-irbber-.  Accor-ding  to 

t  he  hiAV,  200,000  hectares  of  land  may  be  gr  anted  to  national  or  for-eign 
I  cont])anies  and  the  following  priA'ileges  granted;  Beduction  of  export 
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duties  on  rubber  products  from  oO  to  10  per  cent  on  u  slidinj;  scale — 
that  is,  oO  per  cent  for  the  first  10  ,vears  down  to  10  j)or  cent  after  oO 
years — and  reduction  of  railroad  and  steainsbi|)  rates.  The  com¬ 
panies  are  obliged  to  comjily  with  certain  lules  piovicUal  in  the  law 
and  to  plant  not  less  than  .50,000  jdants  during  the  f list  five  years 
unless  their  concessions  shall  he  declared  void. 

FINANCIAL  NOTES. 

The  municipality  of  Franca,  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  is  to  issue  a 
loan  of  about  8600,000  for  the  redemption  of  the  outstanding  debt, 
the  installation  of  a  new  water  sup])ly,  the  building  of  a  city,  and 
other  improvements. 

The  municipality  of  Sao  Pedro  <le  Piracicaha,  in  the  same  State, 
has  secured  a  loan  of  approximately  .850,000  for  the  purpose  of  consoli¬ 
dating  the  outstanding  municipal  indebtedness  and  cariying  out 
various  new  improvements. 

The  President  of  the  liepublic  has  signed  a  decree  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  bonds  to  the  value  of  about  $12,000,000,  at  the  rate  of  4 
])er  cent,  for  the  payment  of  work  ])(*rfornied  by  the  South  American 
(’onstruction  C’o. 

INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

In  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  the  Coinpanhia  Industrial  e  Agiicola,  with 
a  capital  of  ab(»ut  $100,000,  has  been  authorized  to  o])erat.e  cpiarries 
and  manufacture  bricks. 

An  automobile  service  has  been  inaugurated  in  Sao  Paulo  by  the 
Companhia  Paullsta  Auto-Carris,  recently  organized  with  a  capital 
of  about  $100,000. 

A  Belgian  company  has  established  in  Lorena  a  large  factory’’  for 
the  manufacture  of  sacks  and  similar  articles.  The  company  has  a 
capital  of  apjiroximately  $330,000,  and  employs  500  laborers. 

RAILROAD  NOTES. 

The  concession  to  build  a  railroad  from  Piratininga  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Peixe  Feio  Kiver  to  the  frontier  of  the  State  of  Matto 
(irosso,  wdth  an  extension  of  over  600  kilometers,  has  been  granted 
to  .Vngelo  Benevenuto  and  Luis  Baptista  Lopez.  The  concession  is 
to  run  for  90  years. 

La  Compagnie  Francaise  du  port  de  Kio  Grande  has  inaugurated 
the  electric  tramway  in  the  city  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul. 


NEW  CABINET. 

'Flic  HOW  ('liiloiiii  oiil)hiot  locojitly  n])])uii>to(l  by  Prosidout  lirtmon 
Burros  Luoo  is  us  lollows; 

Minister  of  tlie  interior,  Sr.  Don  Jsinuel  Toeornul. 

Minister  of  foreign  utfuirs,  Sr.  Don  Kenuto  Sunehez. 

Minister  of  justice  und  ])ut)lic  instiuction,  Sr.  Don  Arturo  del  Rio. 
Minister  ol  finance,  Sr.  Don  Pedro  Nicolas  Montenegro. 

Minister  of  war  and  nu\w,  Sr.  Don  Alejandro  Rosellot. 

Minister  of  industry  and  ])ul)lic  works,  Sr.  Don  Abraham  Ovalle. 

PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  FROM  1912  TO  1921. 

Tlie  President  of  the  Re])ublic  has  submitted  to  the  Federal 
('ongress  the  plans  of  the  de])artment  of  public  works,  covering  pub¬ 
lic  construction  during  the  period  from  1912  to  1921,  inclusive.  Th<* 
following  table  shows  the  extent  of  these  jilans  and  the  amount  of 
money,  in  Chilean  cuiri'iicy,  involved  in  their  construction: 


I!n2. 

1913. 

19U. 

1915. 

191(1. 

1917. 

191S. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921 . 


llydruiilk'  .Miiritimp  IMiblic  Irriciilion 

\vork.s.  works.  biiildincs.  works. 


Pesos. 

15,(iOO,(KK) 

10. 500.  (KK) 

10.. ')00.(KKI 

10. 500.  (MX) 

10. 500.  (XX) 

10.. 500.(HK) 

10.. 500.(MH) 
10.5(K),(XX) 
10,  .500, 000 


Pe.sos. 
J.955, 455 
2,540,(KX) 
2.590.(K)0 
2,(iS0.(KXI 
2,725.(KX) 
2,610.000 
2.600.000 
2,  ,580, 000 
2,745,(X)0 
2,655,000 


Pesos. 

6,.5(X).000 

5,500,1XX) 

6, (XX),(K)0 

5.  (XX).  000 
7,5(X),000 

7, (XX),0(X) 

6, (XX),0(X) 
6,  (XX).  000 
4,930.000 
3,3.50.000 


Pesos. 

6, 310,  (XX)  I 
6, 300.  (XX)  I 
6,  :«X).  0)X) 
6,3(X).)XX) 
6.:«X).(XX) 
6, 3(X).(XX) 
6.300,0(X) 
6.  .300, 000 
6.3(X),000 
6,  .300,  (XX) 


1‘esos. 

2,  (XX),  (XX) 
2.0(X).00() 
2.  (XX).  (XX) 
2,  (XX).  (XX) 
2.(XX).(XX) 


QUEULE  COLONIZATION  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

'Pile  (lovernment  of  Chile  has  gianteil  to  the  Queule  Colonization 
and  Agricultural  Society  27,300  hectares  in  the  .southern  part  of  the 
Republic  for  colonization  and  agricultural  ])ur]>oses. 

PROPOSED  SANITARY  REGULATIONS  FOR  CONTAGIOUS  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

'Phe  superior  board  of  public  liealt)'  of  t.' c  ( ioviTiuiient  of  (  Idle 
has  reco  u  nended  tlu.t  in  so  far  as  ves.sejs  arriving  at  the  jiorts  of  the 
Re])ublic  are  conceriu'd,  only  t.'ie  bubonic  |)lague,  c.holera,  and  yellow 
fever  be  considered  (|uarantinable  diseases,  and  t.hat  vi'ssels  arriving 
with  any  ol.ber  diseases  aboard  bt*  given  a  chain  bdl  of  heall.h. 

L’(i» 


I  Oold  pc.so  =■  approxitiiately  $)).3)i.5  ('.  S.  (rold. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  law  lias  Ixmmi  proimilj^atcd  roorj^aniziiiji  tlu'  huivau  of  staiislics 
at  Sauliajio  and  power  on  i)u‘  diief  of  that  oHice  to  co  n|)el 

private  ])ersons,  when  neeessary,  to  furnisli  certain  stalisiieal  data. 
'IMie  central  olliee  is  divided  into  live  sections,  namely:  (n'otfrap.liy 
and  (leino}j:raphy,  polities  and  ad-ninistration,  treasury,  (‘cono.nies, 
and  attrieidture.  Tin*  Kepuhlie  is  dividi'd  into  10  zoin's  under  tin' 
eliarite  of  an  ■■inspector,"  who  will  suj)erintend  tlie  eolleeti<*n  of 
such  data  as  may  he  ordered  hv  tlu'  (’(‘iitral  linrc'au. 

PARCELS  POST  AND  INTERNATIONAL  MONEY  ORDERS. 

The  iK'w  rules  and  re>;ulations  jfoverninjf  tlie  receipt  and  dispatch 
of  pareids  post  and  tin*  issuance  and  pay  ncmt  of  international  uonev 
orders  heeame  eifeetive  t)n  danuary  1  cd’  the  present  year. 

INCREASED  RATE  ON  DOMESTIC  POSTAGE. 

('onsul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  at  Valparaiso,  rc'ports  that  an  onh'r  In  s 
l)een  issued  hy  tlie  postal  authorities  douhlin*;  tlie  rate'  on  domestic 
mail  after  danuary,  lOhd. 

NEW  WHARF  AT  TALCAHUANO. 

lh‘rmissi<»n  lias  been  jiiven  to  W.n.  W.  McKay  A:  Co.  to  const  met 
a  wharf  at  the  ))oint  known  as  'Las  Salinas,"  in  the  Bay  of  d'alea- 
huano.  This  wharf  is  to  he  used  (*.\elusiv(“ly  for  the  shipment  (d‘ 
domestic  products.  Th<“  wJiarf  is  to  lx*  eo.n]deted  within  two  years 
fro'u  tlie  approval  of  tlie  plans  hy  the  (lovernuK'iit . 

SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS, 

T)i('  depart. iKMit  (d‘  public  works  has  approved  t)u‘  rules  and  |■(‘J^u- 
lations  eoneeridn*;  the  sewA'rin*;  of  Valdivia,  wliieh  wen*  suhiuitted 
to  it  hy  the  city  of  Valdivia. 

The  eonstruetion  of  the  s(>wers  at  Antofajjasta  has  Ixxm  taken 
over  hy  the  Ftxleral  (lovernment. 

The  ]X)tal)l(‘  waterworks  for  (’asahlanea,  the  eonstruetion  (d  which 
was  eoMiineneed  hy  a  ])rivate  liriu,  are  to  he  eo  n])leted  hy  tlie  de)»art- 
ment  of  juddie  works. 

NATIONAL  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

At  the  hcfiinnin^  of  11)11  the  national  merchant  marine  <d’  th(> 
Kepuhlie  (d  (')iile  (onsisted  (d  1(51  vessels,  with  a  total  earryin<; 
eapaeit}"  <d  !)(5,45.‘l  tons. 

LOA  AND  TALTAL  NITRATE  COMPANIES. 

Tlie  nitrate  company  entitled  ■■Kl  Loa,"  consisting  (d  tlie  nitrate 
establishments  denominated  Marla,  Curied,  Anjia-nos,  and  .Vnita,  has 
accpiired  hy  ])ure)iase  the  Luisis  and  Candelaria  nitrate  pro|x'rties. 


CHILK. 
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Viilucd  at  £700, 000.  'Dto  Loa  (’o.  will  now  Ix'  ablo  to  produce  about 
.),000,000  (piintals  of  nitrate  annuallv'  in  addition  to  its  yield  of 
iodine. 

Sieps  liave  been  taken  in  Aiuofaj^asta  and  Taltal  to  orjtanize  a 
joint-stoek  eonipany,  known  as  ihe  'Paltal  ('ooperative  Nitrate 
Soei(‘ty.  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000. 

CANNED  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Aeeordinji  to  ('onsnl  Winslow  tbere  are  Ml  canning  faetoiies  of  all 
kinds  in  ('bile,  jiivinj;  em|)lovnu'nt  to  2.202  persons,  with  an  annual 
product  valued  at  .'^1,004,440  rnited  States  <iol< I  for  the  22  ve<reta- 
ble  and  fiuit  eanninj;  factories,  and  81.0S1.204  for  the  12  meat  and 
fish  eanninj;  factories.  Peaclu's,  |)ears,  and  cherries  an*  the  princi|)al 
fruits  caniK'd.  and  pc'as.  beans,  and  asparagus  the  principal  vc'^e- 
tahles. 

THE  NITRATE  INDUSTRY. 

'I'he  nitiat('  industry,  accordin';  to  Mr.  Winslow,  enjoyed  a  pio.s- 
p(>rous  year  during;  1011,  the  exports  hein^  about  2,000,000  Spanish 
(|uintals,'  or  101,400  tons  above  that  of  the  i)revious  year,  with  an 
advance  in  prices  of  from  o  to  10  per  cent.  Several  new  nitrate 
works  were  opened  during  the  year  and  others  enlarged.  The  out¬ 
look  for  the  industry  in  1012  is  A'ery  brijjcht,  which  means  increased 
prosperity  for  tin*  country  in  *;eneral. 

USE  OF  POWER  MACHINERY  IN  CHILE. 

A  report  from  the  same  consul  states  that  there  are  2,()M0  indu.s- 
trial  establishments  in  ('Idle  which  use  power  machinery  ajtfirc'tatini; 
oS,S0.5  horsepower.  These  include  0M2  steam  enifines  with  2."). .412 
horsepower,  MSS  <;as  enjiines  with  S,404  horsepower.  2S,5  hydraulic 
en‘;ijies  with  1M.S47  liorsepower,  112  |)etroleum  enitines  with  1  .MM2 
horse|)ower,  and  022  electric  motors  with  0,010  hor.sepower.  The 
j;reater  portion  of  this  machinery  has  been  supplied  by  (lermany  and 
Kurland,  thou<;h  the  imports  from  the  Tnited  State's  show  a  con¬ 
tinued  increase. 

CLOTH  MANUFACTURE. 

('onsul  Winslow  re'ports  that  the  manufacture  of  cioth  in  ('Idle  has 
increa.sed  j;reatly  in  the  past  10  years.  It  is  scarcely  10  years  since' 
the'  first  moelern  leeeem  was  put  up  in  the  Kepublic,  and  there  are  neew 
five  factories — twee  ee)tte»n,  eene*  silk,  anel  twe)  wemlen-  in  e)peratie)n. 
with  a  capital  e»f  8o, 140.420,  rniteel  States  ^eelel.  The.se  j;ive  em- 
pleyvment  te>  ,^17  persons,  with  an  annual  output  valued  at  84,114,2SO 
and  eonsundn^  native  materials  worth  84 10. 200  and  foreign  materials 

'  (Xiitilal  =  pounds. 
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valiu'd  at  82,()84,ol2.  MacliiiKM-y  to  the  value  ol'  SI ..‘il2,o4()  is 
employed.  It  is  projiosed  to  raise  the  duty  on  this  class  of  ^oods 
from  3o  to  00  per  cent  in  order  to  encoura<;e  the  home  industry. 

QUINTERO  AND  NOGALES  RAILWAY. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
l)(‘tween  the  port  of  Quintero  and  X()<ial(>s  station,  on  the  State  rail¬ 
ways.  The  concession  is  valid  for  a  piuiod  of  50  years.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  road  is  2,500,000  ('hilean  >;old  pesos.' 

MONTE  OSCURO  TO  SALAMANCA  RAILWAY. 

The  tiovernment  of  ('Idle  has  requested  bids  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Monte  O.scuro  to  Salamanca. 

SANTIAGO  TO  SAN  BERNARDO  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

The  Santiajjo  to  San  Bernardo  hvlectric  Railway  of  the  federal 
capital  has  been  authorized  to  extend  its  lines  to  the  Alameda  and 
to  erect  its  terminal  station  on  the  north  side  of  that  park.  The 
work  of  e.xtension  must  be  commenced  within  six  months  and  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  year  thereafter. 

OPENING  OF  SECTION  OF  LONGITUDINAL  RAILWAY. 

Tlie  (’hilean  Xorthern  Railway  Co.  has  been  autborized  to  open 
to  public  traffic  a  section  of  00  kilometers  of  its  line  between  kilo¬ 
meters  01  and  151. 

COMPLETION  OF  LAS  CUCHARAS  BRIDGE. 

,  Las  Cucharas  bridjje,  on  the  Santlaj^o  to  Valparaiso  Railway 
between  hil  Sadto  and  Las  Pailmais  stations  hais  been  completed. 
This  bridjje  is  135. S  meters  lonj'  and  is  21  meters  admve  the  bed  of  the 
river.  It  is  th<*  first  double-traick  bridf^a'  constructed  in  tbe country 
and  the  second  in  importance  in  the  R(*public. 


MEDELLIN  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

A  iijitiouiil  medical  congress  will  assemble  in  Medellin  on  Jidy  20. 
1012.  This  congress  will  give  special  attention  to  the  study  of  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  public  health,  the  combating  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases,  and  the  stiuly  of  the  flora  of  Colombia  with  respect 
to  its  use  in  medicine.  Dr.  Martin  Camacho  is  one  of  the  prominent 
physicians  connected  with  the  congi’ess.  The  progi-am  of  the  first 
section  of  the  congress,  relating  to  the  natural  physical  sciences,  is  as 
follows : 

I.  Medicinal  plants  popularly  used  in  Colombia. 

II.  Mineral  waters  of  Colombia. 

III.  Poisonous  animals  of  Colombia. 

IV.  Climate  of  Colombia. 

V.  Minerals  of  Colombia. 

VI.  Geological  regions  of  Colombia. 

PROPOSED  STEAMER  SERVICE. 

The  ilepartment  of  public  works  has  contracted  with  Pineda. 
Lopez  &  Co.  to  establish  a  permanent  steamer  service  between 
(iirardot  and  Neiva. 

CANALIZATION  OF  THE  SIND  RIVER. 

The  projects  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Colombia  for  encour¬ 
aging  the  ilevelopment  of  the  industries  of  Choco  and  the  canalization 
of  the  Sinu  River  have  received  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 

PAYMENT  OF  DUTIES  BY  SMALL  VESSELS. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  Colombia  has  advised  the  mari¬ 
time  and  fluvial  customshouse  administrators  of  the  Republic  that 
small  vessels,  such  as  gasoline  launches,  should  not  pay  more  duties 
than  those  prescribed  in  the  second  class  of  the  customs  tariff. 

CUSTOMS  INVOICES. 

The  importer  of  packages  containing  merchandise  subject  to  a 
higher  duty  than  that  indicated  in  the  customs  invoice  covering 
such  shipments  must  pay,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tariff  duties, 
double  the  amount  of  which  the  public  treasury  would  have  been 
defrauded. 

221.U— Bull.  2—12 - !) 
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COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  ANNIHILATION  OF  LOCUSTS. 

Sr.  Kafael  Uribe  has  been  named  president  of  the  committee  for  the 
annihilation  of  locusts,  and  Sr.  Kafael  Moure,  secretary,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Bogota. 

MAIL  SERVICE  BETWEEN  BARRANQUILLA  AND  BOGOTA. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning,  of  Barranquilla,  advises  that  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  published  in  a  local  paper  to  the  effect  that  on 
December  22,  1911,  the  Government  approved  a  contract  with  the 
Colombian  Navigation  Co.  for  the  transportation  of  mails  between 
Barranquilla  and  Bogota,  the  contract  calling  for  a  much  more 
frequent  and  rapid  service  than  at  present.  The  service  between 
Barranquilla  and  Dorada  was  to  begin  January  1,  1912,  and  that 
between  Beltran  and  Girardot  some  time  later.  There  are  to  be 
mails  every  3  days  and  an  express  boat  once  a  week,  which  will  make 
the  run  up  the  river  in  72  hours  and  down  in  40  hours. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  GUADALUPE  WATERWORKS. 

Some  time  ago  the  department  of  public  works  of  the  Government 
of  Costa  Rica  commissioned  Sr.  Haul  Martineaux  to. investigate  and 
report  upon  the  feasibility  of  extending  the  water  pipes  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Guadalupe  so  as  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  Calle  de  Blancos 
with  potable  water.  Sr.  Martineau  has  submitted  a  j)lan,  and  esti¬ 
mates  the  cost  of  the  extension  at  about  $6,000. 

WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  E SPARTA. 


A  steel  cable  is  to  be  laid  over  the  Paso  del  Rio  Barranca  to  support 
the  water  piping  which  will  conduct  the  potable  water  for  supplying 
the  municipality  of  Esparta.  This  cable  has  been  received,  and  will 
be  put  in  place  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  public 
works. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  SAN  MATEO. 

The  municipality  of  San  Mateo,  Province  of  Alajuela,  has  requested 
the  department  of  public  works  to  send  an  engineer  to  study  and 
report  upon  the  extension  of  the  water  pipes  of  that  town,  so  as  to 
furnish  all  the  inliabitants  in  the  vicinity  with  water,  and  to  report 
upon  the  manner  of  increasing  the  supply  of  water  which  flows  into 
the  reservoirs. 
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BRIDGE  OVER  THE  BARRANCA  RIVER. 

The  municipality  of  Naranjo  in  the  Canton  of  the  same  name  has 
contracteil  for  the  construction  of  an  arch  and  masom\v  bridge  over 
tlie  middle  branch  of  the  Barranca  River  on  the  old  highway  to 
'Papezco. 

PROFITS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

The  net  profits  of  the  Pacific  Railway  (Ferrocarril  al  Pacifico)  for 
the  first  10  months  of  1911  were  97,679.60  colones.*  Of  this  sum 
90,000  colones  were  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock,  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  bridge  over  the  Jesus  Maria  River,  and  other  supplies. 

( 

PLANTS  AND  SEEDS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  botanist  recently  sent  to  ('osta  Rica  by  the  Dejiartment  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington  visited  San  Cristobal  de  Desamparados 
and  vicinity  and  the  Dota  Mountains,  collecting  seeds  and  plants 
to  be  used  in  the  service  of  exchange  with  that  department. 

NEW  OFFICERS  FOR  COLLEGE  OF  LAWYERS. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  College  of 
Lawyers,  of  San  Jose,  held  in  that  city  in  December  last.  Lie.  Alfonso 
Jim6nez  Rojas  was  elected  president  of  the  board  for  1912,  and  Lie. 
Arturo  Saenz  Pacheco,  secretary 

ALAJUELA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  EXHIBITION. 

The  industrial  school  of  Alajuela,  known  as  the  Escucla  de  Teji- 
dos,  held  an  exhibition  in  December  last  of  articles  manufactured 
by  the  pupils  of  that  institution  in  1911.  The  work  of  the  students 
was  most  interesting,  and  many  of  the  exhibits  were  objects  of 
exquisite  taste  and  skill. 

HOSPITAL  FUND  FOB  NOVEMBER,  1911. 

The  hospital  fund  from  the  tax  on  railway  tickets  for  November, 
1911,  amounted  to  2,171.9  colones. 


>  Colon=approxlniately  $0.48  U.  S.  gold. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  PALACE. 


The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new  (Joverninent  palace, 
which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  tlie  present  Villanueva  Station 
in  llabana  under  the  su])ervision  of  an  engineer  appointed  by  tin' 
department  of  public  works,  was  granted  at  the  price  of  $1,117,000. 
Construction  work  began  on  Januarv  1.5  last,  and  is  to  be  completed 
within  a  period  two  years. 

TREASURY  RULING  ON  LOADING  OF  VESSELS. 

A  recent  treasury  ruling  permits  ship  cai)tains  in  Cuba  to  employ 
their  own  crew,  including  stevedores,  to  stow  and  unload  cargo  on 
board,  and  may  import  them  for  that  pur])ose.  Sugar  mills  may  also 
use  their  employees  in  handling  their  cargoes  on  shore. 

CAMAGUEY  EXPOSITION. 

The  Camague}’  Exposition  was  held  from  the  .3d  to  the  12th  of 
February,  1912.  The  e.\j)osition  was  well  attended,  and  the  exhibits 
of  domestic  products,  manufactured  goods,  and  stock  were  highly 
creditable.  The  exposition  was  a  great  success  and  was  especially 
useful  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

PROPOSED  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT  AT  PALMA  SORIANO. 

An  electrie  light  and  power  plant  at  Palma  Soriano,  in  the  Province 
of  Oriente,  is  to  be  installed  within  one  year  from  January  8,  1912,  by 
the  municipal  council  of  that  city. 

CONCESSION  FOR  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT  AT 
YAGUAJAY. 

Authorization  has  been  granted  to  install  an  electric  light  and 
power  plant  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yaguajay,  Province  of  Santa 
('lara.  The  waters  of  the  Jatibonico  del  Xorte  River  will  be  used  for 
generating  electric  power.  The  concessionaire  must  commence  work 
within  six  months,  and  terminate  at  least  a  part  of  the  installation 
within  two  years  thereafter. 

DREDGING  OF  PORT  SAGUA. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  22,  1911,  sets  aside  $300,000 
from  the  $3,000,000  voted  by  Congress  on  July  25,  1910,  for  public 
works,  to  be  used  in  the  deepening  of  port  Sagua  ami  the  removal  of 
the  bar  which  obstructs  the  Marillanes  Channel. 
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FUNDS  FOB  QUARANTINE  SERVICE. 

'I'lio  sum  of  S14,000  has  been  set  aside  for  material  ami  sundry 
expenses  in  1912  for  use  in  the  construction  of  a  quarantine  station 
at  Cayo  Duan,  Santiafjo  de  Cuba. 

LONG-DISTANCE  TELEPHONE  BETWEEN  HABANA  AND  CIEN- 

FUEGOS. 

The  long-distance  telephone  between  Habana  and  Cienfuegos  has 
l)een  opened  to  public  use.  Telephonic  communication  can  now  be 
made  between  Habana  via  Cienfuegos,  Matanzas,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Sagua  and  in  a  short  time  with  Santa  Clara. 

EXPORTS  OF  TOBACCO  IN  1911. 

In  1911  the  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  Republic  of  Cuba  con¬ 
sisted  of  14,122,996  kilos  of  leaf  tobacco,  or  155,484  kilos  in  excess 
of  the  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1910.  The  cigars  ex])orted  in  1911 
numbered  188,129,188,  or  16,700,464  more  than  in  1910.  England 
Inuight  6,647,838  more  Cuban  cigars  in  1911  than  in  1910  and  the 
Cnited  States  4,377,059  more  cigars  last  year  than  in  1910.  Ger¬ 
many  also  bought  more  cigars  than  during  the  jirevious  year,  ami 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sales  to  France  in  1911  as 
compared  with  1910. 

INCREASED  SUBVENTION  FOR  RAILWAY. 

'Phe  American  charge  d’affaires  at  Habana,  Hugh  S.  Gibson, 
Esq.,  reports  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  foi-  a  subvention  of  .812,000  jier  kilometer  for  a  railway 
to  connect  Fernandez  with  Placetas  del  Sur.  A  subvention  of 
86,000  per  kilometer  was  authorized  in  1910,  but  the  Government 
was  unable  to  find  anyt)ne  to  do  the  work  at  that  rate. 
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MARITIME  COMMERCE  OF  SAN  PEDRO  DE  MACORIS. 


In  December,  1911,  vessels  to  the  number  of  90  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  of  which  25  were  steam¬ 
ers,  59  fishing  smacks,  and  6  sailing  vessels.  The  international 
trade  of  this  port  during  the  month  referred  to  was  comlucteil  in 
15  vessels,  10  of  which  were  steamers,  with  cargoes  made  up  of  the 
following  merchandise : 


Articles. 


2.  .>10,027  '  Honey . 

8.1.842  j  Ores.' . 

1.728  1  Miscellaneous. 


4.S8.5 

848 

>11 


.Vrtlcles. 


SuRiir. 

Cacao. 

W,ax. 
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PROPOSED  STATUE  TO  THE  PATRIOT  DUARTE. 

A  plan  has  been  submitted  to  tiie  city  council  of  the  Federal  Cap¬ 
ital  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  Dominican  patriot  Duarte, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  S21,0()().  It  is  proposetl  to  unveil  the  statue 
on  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Duarte  in  1913. 

AD  REFERENDUM  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  CONTRACT. 

The  city  council  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  has  contracted  with  an 
American  company,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Congress, 
for  the  installation  of  an  electric-lighting  plant  in  that  town.  • 

FERRYBOAT  BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  VILLA  DUARTE. 

The  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has  ordered 
from  the  United  States  a  new  ferryboat  to  ])ly  between  the  capital 
of  the  Republic  and  Villa  Duarte,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  now 
emplo3'ed  in  that  service. 

MUNICIPAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AT  PUERTO  PLATA. 

The  municipal  academy  of  music  of  Puerto  Plata  closed  its  sessions 
in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1911.  Twelve  of  the  pupils,  who  had 
completed  the  five  j)rescribed  courses  in  the  curriculum  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  were  given  dii)lomas. 

INAUGURATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  WORKS  IN  SANTIAGO. 

The  munici])ality  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  inaugurated  on 
December  31  last  a  municipal  slaughterhouse  and  a  lumber  and 
animal  market  erected  bv  the  citv  during  the  past  vear. 


ECUADOR 


EXPOSITION  MEDALS. 


There  are  still  to  be  delivered  SOO  medals  awarded  to  foreign  and 
domestic  exhibitors  at  the  Quito  'Exposition,  about  300  of  which 
are  first  premium  medals,  and  the  remainder  second  premium  medals. 


THE  ZARUMA  MINING  DISTRICT. 

The  Zaruma  mining  district  of  Ecuador  has  long  been  consitlered 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  promising  mineral  zones  of  the  Republic, 
but  up  to  the  ])resent  time  the  cost  of  trans|)ortation  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  a  profitable  exploitation  of  the  mineral  dejiosits  of 
that  region  have  greath'  retarded  its  development.  The  railway" 
from  Machala  to  Loja,  a  concession  for  the  construction  of  which  has 
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been  granted,  will  traverse  this  rich  section  of  Ecuador,  and  should 
greatly  stimulated  not  onl\'  the  development  of  the  mining  industry 
but  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  as  well. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  BAHIA  DE  CARAQUEZ  TO  QUITO  RAILWAY. 

Traffic  on  the  Bahia  to  Quito  Railway  is  now  open  to  the  public  as 
far  as  the  station  of  Canuto  on  the  branch  of  the  Calceta  to  Chone 
line,  and  the  railway  now  reaches  the  enterprising  town  of  Chone. 

MUNICIPAL  LIBRARY  AT  TABACUNDO. 

A  recent  resolution  of  the  organizing  board  of  the  Canton  of  Pedro 
Moncayo  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  library  at 
Tabacundo. 


TELEPHONE  CONCESSION. 

On  December  14,  1911,  a  concession  was  granted  to  the  Tele])hone 
Co.  of  Guatemala,  containing  the  following  privileges  for  a  period  of 
10  years: 

1 .  Exclusive  privilege  of  maintaining  a  private  service. 

2.  Exemption  from  import  duties  on  the  materials,  tools,  supplies, 
and  ap])aratus  necessary  for  the  service. 

3.  Exemj)tion  from  all  taxes  now  in  force  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  levied,  with  the 

4.  Excei)tion  of  the  stamp  tax  required  for  receipts  and  other 
documents. 

o.  Exem])tion  of  its  employees  from  military  service,  jury  duty, 
etc.,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

().  Authority  to  erect  telephone  })Osts  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  company. 

7.  Authority  to  raise  its  montldy  tariff  in  conformity  ^vdth  the 
fluctuations  of  exchange,  increasing  or  diminishing  it  20  per  cent  for 
each  difference  of  three  points,  in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 


500  per  cent  premium  to  800  per  cent .  $18. 00 

801  per  cent  premium  to  1,100  per  cent .  21.  60 

1,001  per  cent  premium  to  1,400  per  cent .  25.  81 

1,401  per  cent  premium  to  1,700  per  cent .  30.  97 

1,701  per  cent  premium  to  2,000  per  cent .  37. 10 

2,001  per  cent  premium  to  2,300  per  cent .  44. 52 


The  above  rates  apply  as  long  as  the  circulating  medium  is  ))aper 
currency. 

NEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  Government  has  established  two  new  schools  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  San  Juan  Sacatepequez,  at  Los  Guates  and  Lo  de  Carranza. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  PARCEL.  POST  BUREAU. 

TJio  ])<)st  oflice  department  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  has 
organized  a  bureau  of  parcels  ])ost  in  tlie  city  of  Guatemala.  Tlie 
work  of  the  new  bureau  commenced  on  January  1,  1912.  This 
bureau  will  enable  a  better  jiarcels-post  service,  to  be  maintained 
lietween  Guatemala  and  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Universal 
Postal  Union. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Le  Moniteur,  in  its  issue  of  December  9,  1911,  publishes  a  detailed 
report  of  the  minister  of  agi’iculture.  In  this  report  the  ^Minister 
makes  a  eareful  review  of  the  agricultural  situation  of  the  country 
and  ])oints'  out  the  needs  of  a  systematic  reorganization  of  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  government.  He  jiroposes  the  establishment  of  a 
statistical  office,  and  a  new  combination  of  the  experimental  farms 
to  provide  ways  and  means  for  farmers’  sons  to  study  agriculture 
in  a  scientific  and  practical  wav’. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  AUX  CAYES. 

'Fhe  minister  of  public  works  in  a  recent  rejiort  states  that  the 
owner  of  the  Plaines  de  Cav'es  irrigation  concession  has  consented  to 
build  in  Aux  Cayes  a  court  of  justice,  a  customhouse,  and  a  post 
office  building,  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  included  in  the  sum  of 
'?2.50,000,  which  the  Government  agreed  to  pay  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  jirojected  irrigation  works. 

AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS. 

The  department  of  agriculture  is  preparing  for  an  agi’icultdral 
census  of  the  Republic,  showing  the  extent  of  the  rural  ]iopulation. 
the  area  of  cultivated  lands,  number  of  animals,  and  the  number 
of  industrial  establishments  and  laborers  employed  therein.  The 
tables  pre])ared  so  far  refer  only  to  the  department  of  Grand-Riviere- 
du-Xord,  btit  give  an  interesting  idea  of  what  may  be  expected 
when  the  projected  work  is  finished. 

INAUGURATION  OF  MOTIVE-POWER  WORKS. 

According  to  the  issue  of  Le  Matin,  of  December  28,  1911,  the 
works  of  the  Haitien  Power  Co.  were  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of 
the  minister  of  public  works,  foreign  representatives,  and  the  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  company.  This  company  has  obtained  a  concession  from 
the  Government  for  the  establishment  of  plants  for  the  generation  of 
power  to  be  furnished  to  various  industries. 


HONDURAS 


On  January  1,  1912,  President  Francisco  Bertrand  delivered  an 
interesting  message  to  the  C'ongress  of  the  Republic,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  country  is  enjoying  complete  tramiuillity  under  the 
guaranties  of  the  constitution.  During  his  incumbency,  states  the 
President,  he  has  taken  particular  pains  to  cultivate  and  broaden  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  Honduras  and  other  nations,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  Republic  has  no  serious  international  cjnes- 
tions  with  any  power.  Some  of  the  claims  made  against  the  State  by 
foreigners  have  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  tlie  payment  of  indem¬ 
nities,  and  all  pending  claims  are  now  in  process  of  favorable  and 
friendh"  solution.  The  relations- of  Honduras  with  the  other  Repub¬ 
lics  of  Central  America  are  most  cordial  and  fraternal,  and  a  friendly 
spirit  of  solidarity  exists  between  Honduras  and  these  Central 
American  States. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  having  invited  all  tlie  Republics  of 
(  entral  America  to  participate  in  the  centennial  celebration  of  Sal¬ 
vador,  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  on  November  5,  1911,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Honduras  took  pleasure  in  sending  delegates  to  assist  in 
the  ceremonies.  Following  this  event,  and  as  a  further  indication 
of  its  esteem  and  friendship,  the  Government  of  Salvador  established 
a  legation  near  the  Government  of  Honduras  in  Tegucigalpa. 

The  President  states  that  the  boundary  (piestion  with  Nicaragua 
was  settled  by  the  award  of  Alfonso  XIH,  King  of  Spain. 

Referring  to  the  boundary  with  Guatemala,  that  Government  has 
been  requested  to  extend  the  period  for  the  settlement  of  the  same 
for  a  term  of  two  years.  This  reipiest  has  been  granted. 

The  judiciary,  during  the  administration  of  President  Bertrand, 
has  dispensed  justice  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  all. 

The  Government  is  especially  interested  in  the  furtherance  of  jnib- 
lic  instruction  throughout  the  Republic,  and  has  favored  the  estal)- 
lishment  of  schools  of  the  grades  needed  in  the  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  communities  of  the  Republic.  It  has  provided  scholarships  for 
stiulents  sent,  to  perfect  their  education,  to  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Switzerland,  Guatemala,  and  Salvador,  and  has  subven- 
tioned  schools  in  the  departments  of  Olancho,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
(bpan. 

The  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  continues  in 
about  the  same  volume  and  proportion  as  in  former  -j'ears.  The 
(iovernment  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  revise 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FIRST  QUARTER  FISCAL  YEAR  1911-12. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1911-12  amounted  to  109,649,871.95  pesos,  as  follows: 
Imports,  43,603,801.91  pesos  :  exports,  66,046,070.04  pesos. 

GUANO  CONCESSION  FORFEITURE. 

The  concession  granted  on  August  20,  1909,  for  the  exploitation  of 
guano  on  the  Areas,  Arenas,  Aguada  or  Puerto  Real,  Cayo  Chelen, 
Savancuy,  Holbox,  Sisal,  Xamachtun,  Tecchal,  Temalcab,  Triangulos, 


‘  Peso  —  appro.ximately  $0.40  U.  S.  gold 


MEXICO. 
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Blanca,  Chinciiorro,  Caiicun,  and  Contoy  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  ami  the  Duncan  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been 
forfeited. 

POSTAL  MONEY-ORDER  CONVENTION  WITH  BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

A  postal  money-order  convention  has  been  celebrated  between 
Mexico  and  British  Honduras,  the  full  text  of  which  is  published  in 
the  Diario  Olicial  of  Mexico  of  January  11,  1912.  Because  of  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  exchange  the  convention  provides  that  the  money  orders 
issued  in  both  countries  shall  be  expresseil  in  currency  of  the  United 
States. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  National  Academy  of  Medicine,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  1912,  issued  by  the  depaitment  of  public  instruction  and  fine 
arts,  has  been  made  an  official  institution  of  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Diario  Oficial  of  JanuarA*  3,  1912,  publishes  an  execu¬ 
tive  decree  prescribing  the  course  of  studies  of  the  medical  .school 
from  the  first  to  the  sixth  year,  inclusive. 

[LOADING  AND  UNLOADING  OF  VESSELS. 

An  executive  order  of  January  11,  1912,  states  that  the  law  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  at  night  and  on  holidays, 
for  the  purjrose  of  securing  quick  dispatch,  applies  also  to  the  coast¬ 
wise  trade. 

DREDGING  PROJECTS. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  contracted  for  the  annual  clean¬ 
ing  of  that  part  of  Lake  Chapala  and  the  Pasion  and  Duero  Rivers, 
rejiresenting  an  area  of  3,333,334  square  meters,  that  has  been  over¬ 
grown  with  lilies,  thereby  impeding  navigation.  The  contractor  is 
to  be  paid  for  the  work  at  the  rate  of  14  centavos  per  meter.  The 
contractor  also  agi-ees  to  keep  the  channels  of  the  Zula,  Lerma,  and 
Santiago  or  Totolotan  Rivers  open  to  traffic. 

RAILROAD  UP  POPOCATEPETL. 

A  trolley  line  from  the  capital  to  Puebla,  with  a  branch  to  the  top 
of  Popocatepetl,  is  to  be  constructed  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Pearson.  The 
construction  of  the  railroad  to  Puebla  will  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
surveys  are  completed  and  it  is  possible  that  the  branch  to  the  top 
of  the  celebrated  volcano  will  be  commenced  at  the  same  time.  The 
route  from  ^lexico  City  to  Puebla  will  pass  between  Popocatepetl 
and  Iztaccihuatl  and  will  reach  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet,  or  well 
Avithin  the  snoAv  line.  This  is  the  route  followed  by  Cortez  when  he 
first  entered  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  it  includes  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenerj’  in  the  world.  The  coaches  used  are  to  have  double 
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windows  and  will  be  heated  by  electricity.  When  the  lines  are  com- 
j)leted  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  trip  from  the  capital  to  the  toj) 
of  Popocatei)etl,  at  a  height  of  17,500  feet,  in  about  two  hours. 

FINANCIAL  STATE  OF  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS. 

The  linancial  statement  of  the  National  Kailways  of  Mexico  for 
the  last  six  months  of  1911  shows  a  gross  income  of  .?] 6,213,044, 
and  a  net  o])erating  income  of  S7, 222,468,  with  a  surplus  of  .82,696,802 
after  paying  all  fixed  charges,  including  all  bonded  interest.  After 
the  ])ayment  of  a  dividend  of  2  ])er  cent  on  the  ])referred  stock, 
amounting  to  8576,658,  there  remains  a  surjilus  of  over  .82,000,000 
to  be  a])plied  to  underlying  stocks.  Since  the  formation  of  the  merger 
the  National  Itailway  has  alway.s  j)aid  4  ])er  cent  ])er  annum  on  its 
jireferred  stock. 


NICARAGUA 


NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE  “DIARIO  DE  NICARAGUA.” 

One  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  Managua,  the  ‘‘Diario  de  Nica¬ 
ragua.”  is  to  have  its  oflices  in  the  upper  story  of  a  new  building  to 
be  constructed  on  Lake  Managua  and  connected  to  the  shore  by  means 
of  a  pier  large  enough  to  accommodate  foot  passengers  and  vehicles. 
The  Kueda  Bros.,  of  Managua,  are  the  ccmtractors  for  the  construction 
of  this  novel  building. 

ANGEL  SALGADO’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  new  book  of  Sr.  Angel  Salgado,  the  celebrated  Nicaraguan 
writer,  entitled  “Siindalo,”  has  begun  to  circulate  in  the  Republic, 
and  according  to  the  press  of  the  country  has  made  a  most  favorable 
impression  and  is  very  much  in  demand. 

INCREASE  IN  FIRST-CLASS  PASSENGER  RAILWAY  RATES. 

-Ml  increase  of  50  per  cent  on  fii-st-class  passenger  railway  rates  in 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  has  recently  become  effective.  It  is 
thought  that  a  considerable  mcrease  in  the  revenues  of  the  railway 
will  be  enjoyed  on  account  of  these  higher  rates. 

BANK  OF  NICARAGUA  AT  MANAGUA. 

A  plan  has  been  elaborated  for  the  establishment  in  Managua  of 
the  Bank  of  Nicaragua.  The  plan  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  New  York  bankers  who  are 
parties  to  the  loan  contract. 


PANAMA. 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  AMERICAN  EXPORTS. 

According  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  on  January 
17,  the  Xicaraguan  Government  issued  a  decree  on  Xoveinber  13, 
1911,  relating  to  the  certificate  of  origin  required  for  such  American 
goods  as  are  entitled  to  the  reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  duty  accorded  by  decree  of  August  23,  1911.  According  to  the 
decree  of  X'^ovemher  13,  it  will  be  necessary  for  importers  to  present, 
with  other  customs  papers,  a  suitable  certificate  of  origin,  in  Spanish, 
in  the  approved  form.  This  must  be  authenticated  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce  at  the  place  of  origin  of  goods  and  be  viseed  by  the 
consul  of  Xicaragua  as  free  from  consul  fee.  The  decree  is  to  become 
elective  three  months  after  its  publication  in  the  Official  Gazette. 


REQUISITES  FOR  ENGAGING  IN  THE  INSURANCE  BUSINESS. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  28,  1911,  explains  the  operation 
of  the  law  under  which  life  and  fire  insurance  comi>anies  may  engage 
in  business  in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  According  to  this  decree,  on 
and  after  February  1,  1912,  life  and  fire  insurance  companies  may 
obtain  permission  to  engage  in  the  insurance  business  in  Panama  by 
investing  $50,000  in  real  estate,  or  in  first-class  mortgages,  or  by 
depositing  a  like  amount  as  a  cash  guaranty  in  the  X'ational  Bank  in 
the  city  of  Panama. 

In  the  latter  case,  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  wUl  be  allowed 
on  the  $50,000  if  the  deposit  remains  in  the  bank  for  less  than  one 
year’s  time,  and  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  annually  if  the  deposit  is  left 
in  the  l)ank  for  more  than  a  year. 

BASIS  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TAX. 

The  basis  fixed  by  the  Government  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  on 
the  distillation  of  liquors  in  the  Republic  in  1912,  according  to 
Provinces,  is  as  follows: 


Provinces. 

Basis. 

Provinces,  I 

Basis. 

Panama . 

Bocas  del  Toro . 

Code . 

Los  Santos . 

.  6,000  Cblriqui _ 

.  5, 000  Colon . 

.  55,000 

<20,000 

12,000 

6,000 
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SCHOOL  OF  OBSTETRICS  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  National  School  of  Obstetrics  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has 
"ranted  scholarships  to  three  young  women  from  the  Provinces  of 
Panama,  Bocas  del  Toro,  and  Code,  to  take  the  place  of  the  three 
women  graduates  of  the  institution  who  completed  their  studies  in 
December,  1911. 

MARITIME  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  “Keglamento  Maiitimo  para  el 
Puerto  de  Panama”  (Maritime  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Port  of 
Panama)  is  being  circulated  by  the  general  treasury  of  the  Republic, 
and  contains  much  useful  information  on  that  subject. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  BOUNDARY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  sum  of  $75,000  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Government  of 
Panama  to  defray  the  expenses  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  controversy  with  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

GERMAN  BOAT  FOB  SERVICE  THROUGH  CANAL. 

According  to  telegraphic  advices  from  Berlin,  the  llamburg- 
American  Line  has  given  the  Weser  Shipyard,  at  Bremen,  an  order 
for  a  special  type  of  vessel  for  service  between  New  York  and  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  Chile.  The  new  steamship  is  to  be' of  16,500  tons  displacement. 
In  order  to  provide  for  its  construction  and  for  the  expansion  of  the 
company’s  business,  which  is  expected  to  result  from  the  increased 
trade  through  the  canal,  the  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  increased 
$6,250,000. 

SCIENTISTS  AT  CANAL  ZONE. 

The  biological  survey  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  begun  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1910,  is  being  pushed  to  completion.  The  second  expedition  left 
about  the  middle  of  January  for  the  field,  and  included  in  the  party 
Dr.  Seth  E.  Meek,  representing  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
S.  F.  Hildel)rand,  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries;  E.  A.  Goldman,  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  and  Prof.  Charles  D.  Marsh,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 


EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  PARAGUAY  FOR  1910. 

('onsul  Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  has  forwarded  the  following  statistics 
of  e.xports  and  imports  for  the  year  1910,  which  have  just  been 
received  from  the  Director  (lenoral  of  Statistics  of  tlie  Kepul)lic. 
The  amounts  stated  are  in  T’nited  States  currenev: 


Arcentina . 

•Austria . 

Belgium . 

Kngland . 

France . 

Germany . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

Lnited  States. 

Uruguay . 

-All  others . 


Imports. 

Kxports, 

Total. 

$fi72.6S2 

$2,757,974 

$3,430.6,56 

145,385 

338 

145.723 

148,072 

11,013 

1.59,985 

2,601,232 

15,074 

2,616,306 

286,669 

24.622 

:in,29l 

1,101,44:1 

873. 179 

1,974,622 

332, 523 

83. 402 

415,925 

362,806 

306.199 

669,005 

307,674 

2,071 

.309. 745 

44,301 

513, 269 

557. 570 

64,672 

156,785  1 

221,457 

6,067,459 

'  4,744,826  ‘ 

1 
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These  totals  do  not  agree  with  the  figures  furnished  earlier  in  the 
year  by  customs  oflicials.  who  gave  the  total  imports  as  So. 374, 837 
and  exports  as  $4,419,497.  Although  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  given  in  the  above  table  at  only  $2,071,  the  consul  reports 
that  according  to  invoices  certified  at  the  consulate  the  e.xports  really 
amounted  to  $25,055.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  increased 
a  fraction  over  52  per  cent.  A  considerable  amount  of  American 
goods  are  imported  through  European  commission  houses  and 
through  Buenos  Aires  agencies  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the 
official  statistics.  Agricultural  implements  from  the  United  States 
are  taking  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  imports  of  Paraguay. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  &  PARAGUAY  CO. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  approved  the  by-laws  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  juridical  entity  of  the  New  York  &  Paraguay  Co.  The 
decree  referring  to  the  matter  is  published  in  the  Boletln  Oficial  of 
September  15,  1911. 

EUROPEAN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  granted  a  medical  scholarship  to 
Sr.  Nicolas  Saraubi  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  study  of  medicine 
in  Paris.  The  value  of  the  scholarship  is  72  pesos*  gold  per  month. 


I  Peso  “  approximately  $0.97  U.  S.  gold. 
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RECEIPTS  OF  THE  PARAGUAY  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  IN  1911. 

Till*  receipts  of  the  Para"uay  C'entral  hailway  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1011,  were  €r20,022,  as  compared  with  £07,12") 
received  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  or  an  increase  of  £22,Si)7, 
or  23.0  per  cent,  in  1011  as  comj)ared  with  1010.  The  expenses  of 
operation  (luring  the  fiscal  year  1011  were  £68,601,  as  compared 
with  £48,780  in  1010,  or  an  increase  in  1011  of  £10,812.  After 
paying  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  and  setting  aside  £20,3.54  to  the 
renewal  fund,  the  net  profits  of  the  railway  for  the  fiscal  year  1011 
were  £51,421. 


NEW  JUDICIAL  LAWS. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  approved,  on  December  15,  1011, 
the  laws  passed  by  Congress  on  the  ])roi)osed  modifications  of  the 
law  of  civil  procedure,  the  law  of  the  judicial  power,  and  the  notary 
law.  These  three  new  laws  will  be  in  force  from  and- after  July  28. 
1012. 

AGRICULTURAL  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  law  of  December  15  establishes  for  the  Republic  a  special  service 
called  ‘‘Agricultural  and  live-stock  correspondents,”  which  shall  pro¬ 
vide  the  Government  with  necessary  information  regarding  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  agriculture  and  the  live-stock  indust ly.  The  office  of 
correspondent  is  an  honorar}'  one,  but  carries  with  it  certain  privi¬ 
leges  to  be  granted  by  the  Government.  The  correspondents  are 
required  to  forward  regular  reports,  and  a  special  report  every  three 
months,  showing  the  different  classes  of  cultivation  in  their  districts, 
figures  on  planting  and  harvesting,  prices  of  products,  conditions  of 
transportation,  etc.,  in  order  to  furnish  the  Government  with  infor¬ 
mation  to  aid  the  agricultural  industry  where  necessary. 

SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS. 

As  the  Peruvian  Congress  at  the  special  session  which  closed  Decem¬ 
ber  14  did  not  approve  special  urgent  laws,  the  President  called 
another  special  session,  to  begin  December  15,  in  order  that  the 
budget,  the  revision  of  the  electoral  law,  and  other  projects  may  be 
aj)proved. 

NATIONAL  THEATER  AT  LIMA. 

The  French  engineer,  Ricardo  Malachunski,  who  is  to  direct  the 
work  of  budding  the  national  theater  to  be  erected  on  the  Plaza  San 
Martin,  in  Lima,  has  arrived  in  that  city.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  building  will  be  ready  for  the  coming  festivities  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  centennial  of  Peruvian  independence. 


SALVADOR 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  USE  OF  ELECTRICITY, 

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  passed  a  lav  requiring  electric 
and  telephone  companies,  and  other  enterprises  using  wires  for  the 
conveyance  of  electric  currents,  to  insulate  their  wires  where  these 
cross  each  other,  using  for  this  purpose  the  most  advanced  mate¬ 
rials  and  appliances  known  to  science.  Electric  wires  entering  build¬ 
ings  are  required  to  be  placed  in  impermeable  and  noninflammable 
tubes. 

REOPENINO  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Tlie  press  of  Salvador  states  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reopen  the  nonnal  school  in  the  near  future  in  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  There  is  considerable  demand  for  native  noiinal- 
school  graduates  in  the  public  schools  of  Salvador,  and  the  opening 
of  this  school  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  further  developing  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  country. 

SANTA  TECLA  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  industrial  exposition  which  was  opened  at  Santa  Tecla  (New 
San  Salvador)  on  December  24,  1911,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  instinc¬ 
tive  expositions  ever  held  in  the  country.  Complete  exhibits  were 
made  of  the  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  agricultural  machinery,  tools,  and  implements.  The  stock 
exhibit,  consisting  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  aninials,  was 
especially  fine.  The  building  used  for  this  exposition  will  later  be 
occupied  by  the  Guirola  Hospital. 

MILITARY  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

Fifteen  cadets  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  entered  the  Military 
Polyteclmic  School  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  situated  in  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  in  January  of  this  year. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  SUMPUL  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE. 

The  international  bridge  at  Sumpul,  between  the  Republics  of 
El  Salvador  and  Honduras,  was  completed  and  opened  to  traffic 
during  the  latter  part  of  December  of  last  year,  thereby  greatl}' 
facilitating  the  means  of  communication  between  the  two  countries. 
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COSTA  RICA’S  TOKEN  OF  FRIENDSHIP  TO  SALVADOR. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  through  the  President  of  that 
Kepublic,  has  presented  to  the  President  of  Salvador  as  a  token  of  its 
friendship  and  esteem  a  fine  autographic  album  inscribed  by  the 
President  of  Costa  Rica,  liis  cabinet,  members  of  Congress,  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Salvadorean  patriots  in  1911. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON. 

On  the  plantation  known  as  “La  Labor,”  near  Aliuachaj)an, 
Republic  of  Salvador,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  been  undertaken 
on  a  small  scale  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  product  produced 
was  of  fine  quality  and  in  such  abundance  that  steps  are  being  taken 
to  extensively  cultivate  cotton  in  that  district  with  the  object  of 
establisliing  at  no  distant  date,  a  modern  and  thoroughly  equipped 
cotton  factory  in  the  neighborhood  ef  tho  Molino  River,  where  plenty 
of  electric  power  can  be  obtained.  Sr.  Onofre  Duran,  owner  of  “La 
Labor”  plantation,  is  one  of  the  ])rincipal  capitalists  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  project. 

ARRIVAL  OF  NEW  STEAMSHIP  FOR  SALVADOR  RAILWAY  CO. 

According  to  information  received  from  Vice  Consul  General 
Harold  D.  Clum,  at  San  Salvador,  the  Salvador  Railway  Co.’s  new 
steamship  Acajutla,oi  1,000  tons,  arrived  at  the  port  of  that  name 
on  December  12,  having  made  the  voyage  from  T3me  via  the  Strait 
of  MageUan  in  48  days.  This  vessel  will  make  the  direct  run  between 
Acajutla  and  Salina  Cruz,  leaving  the  former  port  on  the  10th,  20th, 
and  30th  of  each  month,  and  Salina  Cruz  on  the  4th,  14th,  and  24th, 
making  the  trip  in  36  hours.  The  Salvador,  which  formerly'  ran 
between  these  points,  wiU  now  run  between  Salina  Cruz  and  the 
tiuatemalan  ports  of  Ocos,  Champerico,  and  San  Jose,  leaving  Salina 
('ruz  on  the  9th,  19th,  and  29th  of  each  month.  Another  new 
steamer,  the  Jiquilisco,  was  expected  to  arrive  at  Acajutla  about  the 
end  of  Januaiy,  when  it  will  be  put  on  the  route  between  Salina  Cruz 
and  the  ports  of  La  Union,  El  Triunfo,  and  Acajutla. 


VALXTE  OF  EXPORTS  FOR  1911. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  total  value  of  exports  of 
breadstulfs,  cotton,  mineral  oils,  meat  and  dairy  products,  and  food 
animals  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1911,  was  $888,623,692.  The  total  value  of  these  articles  for  the 
year  1910  was  $831,354,494,  or  an  increase  for  1911  of  $57,269,198. 

INCREASE  IN  AUTOMOBILE  EXPORTS. 

From  a  report  of  the  same  bureau  it  is  learned  that  over  $20,000,000 
worth  of  automobiles  were  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the 
calemlar  year  1911,  or  20  times  as  much  as  was  exported  10  years 
ago.  The  e.xports  to  foreign  countries,  including  tires  and  other 
parts,  were  valued  at  $21,636,661.  Imports  into  the  United  States 
of  automobiles  are  steadily  decreasing.  From  1902  to  1906,  before 
the  imlustry  had  developed  in  this  country,  imports  increased  from 
$500,000  to  $5,000,000.  Since  the  latter  year  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease,  the  imports  in  1911  being  reduced  to  $2,409,186.  In  1900 
the  value  of  automobiles  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  but 
$5,000,000,  while  in  1909  it  was  $249,000,000,  or  almost  50  times. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
IN  ARGENTINE  MEETING. 

In  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  National  KiHe  Association  of 
America  for  the  year  1911  mention  is  made  of  an  invitation  from  the 
National  Rifle  .Association  of  Argentina  to  send  a  team  to  Buenos 
Aires  in  May,  1912,  to  participate  in  an  international  competition 
and  congress  of  sharpshooters  representing  the  Republics  of  North, 
('entral,  and  South  America.  The  invitation  was  accepted  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1911,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  team  will  go  to  Buenos  Aires 
to  participate  in  tlje  meeting. 
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THE  CUSTOMHOUSE  AT  FRAY  BENTOS. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  making  Fray  Bentos  a  customliouse  of 
transit  for  the  importation  and  exportation  of  goods,  subject  to  the 
customs  regulations  in  force.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  increased 
commerce  expected  in  view  of  the  opening  to  traffic  of  the  railway 
branch  connecting  Fray  Bentos  with  Algorta  and  the  Midland  and 
Central  systems. 

GATHERING  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

According  to  a  dispatch  received  from  Consul  Frederic  W.  Coding, 
of  Montevideo,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  agricultural  statistics  is 
preparing  forms  for  tabulating  statistics  relating  to  the  production 
of  wheat,  flax,  oats,  barley,  canary  seed,  and  rye  in  the  Republic. 
The  forms  are  to  be  sent  to  the  chiefs  of  rural  police  to  distribute 
among  owners  of  threshing  machines  before  the  coming  harvest  time. 
Where  the  cereals  are  threshed  by  animals,  the  police  force  will  be 
required  to  tabidate  the  statistics. 

WOMEN  FOR  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  authorizing  women  to  work  in  the  State 
telegraph  offices  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  b}'  way  of  experiment, 
with  the  object  of  employing  them  later  in  this  branch  of  the  public 
service  when  they  become  proficient  and  sufficiently  qualified. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  HYGIENE. 

Drs.  A.  Vidal  y  Fuentes,  J.  II.  Oliver,  and  J.  Manginou  have  been 
reappointed  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Hygiene  of  Uruguay, 
with  headquarters  at  Montevideo.  Hr.  Vidal  is  chairman  of  the 
council. 

BRAZILIAN  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION. 

The  commissioners  of  Uruguay,  appointed  to  settle  the  limits  with 
Brazil  in  cooperation  with  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Brazilian 
Government,  met  the  Brazilian  commissioners  at  Artigas,  Uruguay, 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1911,  for  the  purpose  of  immediately 
entering  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT’S  COLONIZATION  PROJECT. 

The  colonization  bill  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  exempts 
colonists  from  property  and  license  taxes  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and 
provides  railway  communication  where  not  already  existing. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  TOWN. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  19,  191 1, -signed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  all  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  the  town  of  Nueva  Angostura  in  the  federal  territory 
of  Delta-Amacuro.  An  area  of  100  square  kilometers  is  reserved  for 
the  municipality,  and  the  center  of  the  town  is  to  be  the  Imataca 
customhouse. 

Space  is  set  aside  for  the  city  hall,  police  stations,  schools,  market, 
jail,  barracks,  church,  aqueduct,  plazas,  parks,  and  other  public  uses. 
The  value  and  sale  of  lots  within  the  municipality  are  to  be  fixed  by 
and  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Government.  Factories  erected 
within  the  municipality  are  to  be  exempt,  for  a  period  of  10  years, 
from  the  payment  of  duties  on  construction  material  imported  for 
that  purpose. 

The  new  town  is  later  to  be  made  the  capital  of  the  federal  territory 
of  Delta-Amacuro. 


CANCELLATION  OF  FREE  ENTRY  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  7,  1911,  cancels  the  privilege 
granting  free  importation  of  merchandise  manufactured  from  the 
natural  products  of  Colombia  through  the  frontier  port  of  San  An¬ 
tonio  del  Tachira,  conceded  under  a  decree  of  December  10,  1909. 

This  concession  was  for  the  said  imports  which  came  in  from  the 
14th  to  21st  of  JanuaiT,  and  the  9th  to  16th  of  August,  inclusive,  of 
each  year. 

NEW  TELEPHONE  LINE. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  12,  1911,  authorizes  Gen.  Juan 
Victoriano  Jimenez,  of  Urichache,  district  of  Urichache,  to  construct 
a  telephone  line  from  Urichache  to  El  Junco. 

CLASSES  AND  VALDES  OF  SEALED  PAPER. 

The  following  list  shows  the  classes  and  values  of  sealed  paper  in 
use  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  at  the  present  time: 


Values,  In  I 
bolivars.  I 


100.00  Filth. 
50.00  SUth. 


Values,  In 
bolivars. 


25.00  Seventh. 
10.00 
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TRANSFER  OF  PACKING-HOUSE  CONCESSION. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  the  transfer  of  the 
concession  granted  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  one  or  more  i)acking  houses  in  the  Republic.  The  original 
concession  is  dated  May  14,  1910,  and  was  approved  by  the  Federal 
Congress  on  June  9  of  the  same  year. 

telegraph  line  between  tucacas  and  aroa. 

The  telegraph  line  between  Tucacas  and  Aroa,  which  is  a  line  of 
great  importance  in  the  transmission  of  direct  messages  between  the 
central  and  western  part  of  Venezuela,  was  completed  and  opened  to 
public  traffic  on  December  19,  1911. 

SANITATION  BUREAU. 

The  President  of  Venezuela  has  issued  a  decree  creating  a  National 
Rureau  of  Sanitation.  Under  its  auspices  will  be  inaugurated  an 
Institute  of  Hygiene,  which  will  be  composed  of  a  laboratory  of 
bacteriology  and  of  parasitology,  a  veterinary  department,  and  a 
central  station  of  disinfestion.  The  staff  of  the  bureau  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  a  director,  a  subdirector,  a  bacteriologist,  an  engineer,  a 
biologist,  a  veterinary,  an  inspector  general,  two  technical  aids,  a 
secretary',  and  two  laboratory  assistants.  A  cojiy  of  the  Presitlent’s 
clecree  is  on  file  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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